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PREFACE. 


The following Letters were commejicedl, and 
the pedestriun Tours *pursi/ed, under the idea 
of subsequently fornjing an historical work on 
Ireland. This object has been impeded and ,re^ 
tarded by unexpected oWstacleSj and the fruits of 
Considerablerobservation on that country are* low 
submitted, with great diffidence, to the publi^i^Jn 
Letters, partly penned on the spot, a»d i^rtly 
extracted from notes. The situation of Ireland 
is highly interesting. That her misery i» great, 
and that no adequate r^nedy appears to have 
been applied, cannot be denied Jhy impartial 
men. The body of her people can scarcely pro¬ 
cure the conveniences and* necessaries of life. 
The country scctis retrograde rather than pro¬ 
gressive. Improvident •Jegislative ‘provisions 
have, turned dearlFi to famine ;—pestilence has 
follcAved. Political injustice keeps alive the 
fever of the mind. 

The Author submits* his Letters to the judg¬ 
ment ofPublic, hopping that a just considera¬ 
tion of his motives may lead men to excuse the 
defective naturejoT his performance. 
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JOHN BERNAKD TROTTER, ‘ESa: 



B. OGRAPHV, though aln^ys an highly interesting 
branch of literature, is by no means so instructive as 
it ought to be. It is « display of the conduct and cha¬ 
racter of an individual in the real occurrences of life; 
his fortunes are usually found to depend upon his own 
deserts, and therefore moral fruths aje inculcated, not by 
scenes of amusing, though fallacious, fiction, bht by facts 
which all must feel and assent to, because all have had 
a similar experience. But biographers ar» friends or 
associates of the parties,/md therefore bring to their work 
feelings too favourable to the life and writings of the ob- 
jects they describe. Prepossession thus tak^s the place of 
impartiality, and thelove of the individual insensibly su¬ 
persedes the love of truth; failings are palliated, merits 
are exaggerated, and the pTeasurg which the biographer 
feels in thus drawing a f^ourable|portrait of his friend, 
easily reconciles him to a deception, which, at the same 
time, ers his own self-love, by describing the virtues 
of a congenial object, l^ropi this cause of defect, at least, 
the present sketch is exempt. Whilst an.opportunity of 
intimate knowlei^e of the subject has given ^1 the re- 
^isite means of information, mi undue partiality for the 
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man has biassed the detail; ami whatever instruction the 
chequered scenes of his life may afford, it has i^pt beefl 
rendered less by extenuation or concealment. 

JoHitf Bernard TRcffrljj^was born in the year 177^, in 
the coniily of Down. His family werfi originally from 
Somtland,* an3 descended from the Earl of (|owry, whose 
actions are recorded aineng- the historical *5vents of that 
country. Thej; left their nativa land, and tool? refuge 
in*the inoutains of Mourne, in Ireland, where their de- 
'scendants, at this day, are anfong the respectable gentry 
of the country. The father of Mr. Trotter jvas a clergy¬ 
man of tHh established church. He had three sons: 
Sowthwel, who inherited the paternal estate, and was a 
membpr of parliament for Downpatrick^ dohn Bernard, 
the subject of this sketch ; and Ruthren, a major in the 
army, who was killed at Buenos Ayres. 

Jdhn Bernartl was intended for the church. He'was 
educated <0 the grammar-school at Downpatrick, under 
Mr. Wilde; anti, in 17bO, was entered a pensioner of 
Trinity College, Dublin, under Dr. Stack. In 17i)5 
be took his degree ; and,’ after attending the usual course 
of divinity lectures, he took deadbii’s orders. He did not 
long continue in the clerical profession. His maternal 
uncle. Dr. Dixon, had be*en an eqrly friend to Charles 
James Fbx, by whose interest he was afterwards created 
Bishop of Down. From hifi he naturally had great ex¬ 
pectations ; but, preftjrmcHt not coming as early as he 
expected, he be<»me^disgusted with a profession to which 
he was never attached, and left the church'^or the bar, 
after having once or twice offfciatcd as a clerg^an. 

He now entered himself af the Temple, where his first 
acqnaintance*'with Mr. Fox corameRped, which termi¬ 
nated only with the dearth of that great man. At t||tis 
period the question of the Unioii was first agitated in Ire- 
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land, and he immediately took up his pen in opposi¬ 
tion to it. His first public essay, as a writer, was a 
pamphlet on the, subject, whiph he .immediately sent to 
Hr. Fox. -His opinion of^il was characteristic. “ You 
“have put your objection to the Uniop,” sdid Ije, “ on 
“ right grounds; but’whether there is a^spirit in Iceland 
“ to act up’to your principles is another'question. I do 
“ not know whether you have ever'^heard, that it is a 
“ commpn observation, that Irish orators are generally 
“ too figurative in their language for the English taste; 
“ perhaps*! think part of your pamphlet no exception to 
this observation; but (his is a fault, if it be a fault, 
“ easily mended.’’^—It was a fault, which, unfortunately, 
he never corrected. 

Immediately after the short peace of Amiens, among 
the English, whose curiosity, or other motives, led to 
visit France, was Mr. FoA He vjished to consult certain 
documents necessary for the completion of 1iis historical 
work; and he wrote to request Mr. Trotter would accom¬ 
pany him, to assist him in transcribing rHateriais. Mr. 
Trotter was then ip Wales, and be immediately joined 
Mr. Fox at St^ Anne’s Hill/ and set out on this highly 
interesting tour in the latter end of July, 1802. After 
passing through Holland and Flanders, the party arrived 
in Paris, where Mr. Trotter accompanied his patron to 
examine the most important documents in the archives of 
the Bureau des Affaires pftrangVes. Here, in company 
with Mr. Fox, Lord St. John, and Mr. Adair, late am- 
bas8a([,or to Constantinople, he was sedulously employed^ 
in taking extracts frojn ijuch state-papers as were neces¬ 
sary for the completion of Mr. Fox’s hijitory. 

Among the ^flaracteristic incidents which enlivened Mr* 
• Trotter’s interesting accounfrof this tour.^ detailed in the 
last years of the Life of Fox, is their introduction to the 

a 2 ' ■ 
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first consul, of wliicli lie used to tneution many circum¬ 
stances ill conversation, which he has nut inserted *n his 
work.—When the j^roiipjof the Bn^lisl^who M ished to be 
introduced weiv formed ints^a circle, tjie first consid an- 
tered ij anfl pas^d from one to the other, saying some brief 
obli^ng* thing' io each in succession. When Mr. Trotter 
was introduced as “ Uu flibernois,” the rfiief consul 
stopped for a monfent, as if detained by some sudden rt?- 
cqllectioii—then replyieg rather to his omui^ -ihoughts 
than to the words of the introduction, he muttered “ Ca- 
fholique sans doute,” and passed rapidly on.* 

In three months he voluntrfTilv left Mr. Fox and those 
fascinating' scenes which Paris prcsegted, and returned 
to Ireland to commence his professional pursuits, and 
was called to the Irish liar in Michaelmas term, 1802. 
His health was at this time so delicate, as materially to 
interfere with his prac/ice. After an interrupted attend¬ 
ance on the courti^for a short time, lie was compelled to 
abandon them, and retired toGlasnevin, a pleasant village 
in the vicinity of Dublin., Here he was knou'ii for his 
active and extensive benevolen(;p ‘on every occasion 
where it could be exeicisctl; and he ha^ left behind him 
a character of'kindness and* good-wilf, Mhich, after a 
lapse of sixteen years, is yet recent* in the memory of 
some of the jfoor people of the neighbourhood. Among' 
the incidents which called forth his sympathy, and en¬ 
gaged his active kindn/ss, was that of a poor young- wo¬ 
man who had been th€ victim of much calumny. She 
* retired with a broken heart to d jp in obscurity at inglas, 
and was attended, with zeal ami assiduity, in her last 
moments, by Mr. Trotter. She imparted to him the 
strange incidents of an eventful storj^ust before her 
death ; and on* those he founded an interesting novel,* 
which he afterwards published. 


I 
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After three years iiirctivity, he first appeared in pub¬ 
lic life in a manner creditable to his spirit and ability. 
In 1805 was the memorable election for the county of 
Down, in wiiicH Lord QastiSreag'h was a candidate, 
'i'his great c mtest was the touchstone of th^’feelings of 
the people at that time, on the subject of the Urt'ion, by 
the acceptance or rejection ef Lord-*Castlereagh. After a 
long and spirited ^contest, the secretary of state was 
obliged^ to retire defeated ; but, wdth his characteristic 
good temper, he retired .villi a conciliating speech. It was 
on this ot^casiou that Mr. Trotter, then a very young 
man, made a first and une;;tpected display of those talents 
which gave an early promise of future greatness. He 
started up, when Lord Castlereagh had*>ended, and re¬ 
plied to his Majesty’s minister in a strain of spontaneous 
and unstudied eloquence that surprised and delighted 
the auditors. The freehojiflers crowded roubd the young 
orator w'hen he had concluded, with thank.^ and congra¬ 
tulations. Lord Castlereagh rctirefl without a rejdy. 
In the year following his friends were oaljed to political 
poAver; as part of the arroiigement, the Duke of Bedford 
was ajipointed vicerfiy of lr;pland; and Mr. Trotter, to 
prepare for his approach, jestablished, indJubliii, a news¬ 
paper called “ Tbp Heraltl,” which was conduct( 2 d with 
much spirit and ability, u'hereby he acquired a high de¬ 
gree of reputation. 

He was now a second time sl^it for by Mr. Fox, who 
first placed him in a high situayon hi the foreign-office, 
and afterwards appointed hhn his private secretary, whicb> 
he helH at the time of !#is death. It, perhaps, never fell 
to the lot of anyp^oung inan to start into life with more 
flattering proceeds of rank and distinction than now 
^ opened on Mr. Trotter^ highly connected and popular 
in his own coun?ry, he was called, at a critical period, 
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witfaont any solicitation on his part, to dll an einfhent 
situation in another. The first offices in the state jire- 
sented themselves to his distant view at home, and he 
had immediate ,prospect*b^g;oing abroad to a foreigp 
court, in a Jiigh diplomatic situation, ft should appear 
that Mr. Fo^C entertained a% well a» high opinion of his 
talents, as the greatest personal esteem and upgard : he 
employed him not^only as his polit^al coadjutor iifthe 
great*concerns in which,^a8 prime-minister of England^ 
be* was engaged at that most •critical and ffhportant 
period, when the very existence of this country and the 
other states of Europe seemed*to hang on those negoci- 
ations for peace which Mr. Fox was labouring to effect; 
but he took him to his most intimate confidence, and he 
was his friend and inseparable companion in private as 
in public life. 

It is impo^ible to read the ii^eresting and most affect¬ 
ing narrativ^detailen of the last d.ays of Mr. Fox, with¬ 
out being struck ^ith this circumstance: When borne 
down by an oypressive malady, the minister was com¬ 
pelled to retire from the vi'ei^it of public business, which 
be was no longer able to sijpport,,Jhe to«Jc with hhn his 
faithful secretary. He was his friend, his confident, his 
companion, and his nurse, fie supported him in his 
walks, he drew him in his chair when he was no longer 
able to move, he administered 4o him his medicines, he 


sat beside his bed wb^ he %ould not ^leep, and the 
morning sun often fflund him diverting the restless vigi- 
^nce of his friend by reading* and conversation. From 
these attentions Mr. Fox received the gi;ea(est consola¬ 
tion, when nearly all his other‘friends were excluded; 
and he seeuied to die with more tranquillity, from the 
prospect of breathing his last jtigh in Trotter’s arms. 
Surely, then, il*tbe memory of this great political luini' 
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nary is held in deserved respect and veneration b}* his 
couiitryineii, the friend who shared with him his mipis- 
terial labours,* a<M whom h^ ‘thoug^it worthy of such 
confidence, opgbt not to**fiave been forgotten; if his 
whole household were^ provided for by the bounty^ of the 
nation, hiS chief secretary and bosqpi-Mend should not 
have,been overlooked. Yet, so it was; and posterity 
iVill hardly believe, that, while the menial who attended 
at his table was appointed to a situation of £200 per an¬ 
num in the foreign-office,* the friend, whom he entrusted 
with the concerns of that important department, was dis¬ 
missed without the slightest remuneration at his death, 
and suffered to pine in want and obscuritj^f 

On the death of Mr. Fox, Trotter returned to Ireland; 
his spirit was then sound and unbroken, and he asked 
for no provision which he thought ought tq have been 
offered to him; careless oT money, of whicl^ he had yet 
experienced no want, he preferred the*independeiice of a 
literary life to an office or pension shackled vvith restric¬ 
tions. It was his great misfortune to hold ^limself inde- 
pendcut of circpmstmices, and think himself right in 
asserting and displaying the same spirit on all occasions. 
Vain of the distinction of*llie rank he lately held, the 
secretary could not condescend to resume the drudgery 
of a junior barrister in the^courts of Dublin ; .and, indig- 


* Mr. Conway, Mr. Fox’s butloi. 

t A nobleman, high in the qpnfidenco of his majesty’s gOTernmenf, 
thus expresses liimself, in a leUer to Mr. Trotter on this occasion: 
I think, have said, %nd always will repeat, tha,} I think you very 
hardly used, in TWiiig removed from an office not wit|yn the usual 
“ removals or change of govenijnent,-^without some other being given 

** to you; leaving you*(the friend and secretary of late foreign se- 
^ “ rretary of state,) destitute, was unkind and indefensible.*’* 
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BAiri; at what he Su^^pofsed the apostacy of some of his 
party, he was fond of displaying an impotent anger 
against them. In this ^irjt he i»ever«resumed his situ¬ 
ation to the baf, and ostentatiously afi[pct^d to break off 
all connection with 3Ir. Grattau, because he supported 
the disarming tand insurfection bills; and,* with the 
Downsbire family, because he thought the^^ wished to 
make a monopoly*of the representative of the county of 
Down. He seemed to think hpusclf the only^i-epreseu- 
tative of consistency and public spirit, and that nothing 
more was wanting than an opportunity of displaying it to 
rally the country round him. ’ He took a house at Phi- 
lipsburgh, ne^r Dublin, and commenced an “ Historical 
Ttegister** a periodical work, published by Lewis, in An- 
glesea-street. About this time his brother, Major Trotter, 
was killed i^ the attack in Buenos Ayres, and he devoted 
some page^of his Register to an eloquent and just eulo- 
gium on that gallant officer; he further displayed his 
affection*, and wish to encourage the arts in Ireland, by 
directing a monument, sculptured by a native artist, to 
be erected to his memory. This ^vas* conipletefl by Ryan 
of King-street^ and was publicly displayed in Dublin for 
some time, as a monument* equally creditable to the 
artist and his employer ; but it was never erected. 

Having utterly failed in the speculations of his “ His¬ 
torical Register,” he ][,eft ^tilipsburgh, and went to 
reside at Lark-HilJ, iii. the couqty of Down, near which 
was a spa-well, of which ^Jr. Trotter was advised to 
driuk. Here another circum^ance occurred, strongly 
indicative of that visionary and speculative turn of mind 
which seemed tto unfit him for the pnrposes of common 
life. He lilted a friend, and he wished 7b have one of his 
own creation.* He, therefore, took a poor boy, whom he 
acciden|aljy met with in the humblest rank of life, and, 
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undeterred by the failure of a similar projedt of the cq)o- 
brated and unfortunate Mr. Day,* be resolved to edu-. 
cate him so as 4o fit him to frieiid and com^Muiion. 

therefore, tOgk him iiM) his family,'not as his do- 
inestic, but his eJeve, and the relations, of idast^r and 
servant were obliterated in those of tutor and pupil. 
After^a suitable education, heVppointed hi«n to hold that 
station in his family v^hich he himself lAjld in that of,Mr. 
Fox, and^he made him his confidant and private secre¬ 
tary, a rank which he held in all the melancholy vicissi¬ 
tudes of his future life. 

Ill the year 1808 the question of the veto was much 
agitated in Dublin, and 3Ir. Trotter stepped forward ib 
the controversy '■ to support,” as he says, in a pamphlet 
he published on the occasion, “ his own consistency, to 
ofi'er to his country a pledge of his independence of 
" ministers, of his disdain 8f party^ and of his respect for 
the venerable fragments which scatter the tiase of that 
“ temple, once dedicated, in Ireland, to religion 
" liberty.” In this pamphlet,,which he dedicated to the 
Catholic prelates o^ Iceland, his opinions are decidedly 
hostile to his former political friends. He says the veto 
was a point crudely and inuonsiderately brought forward 
by a in parliament, and that Ireland was by no 

means bound to their proceedings, or responsible for 
them. And that the Cafholic urelates are resolved to 
barter to no minister, under anyVeigm whatever, the in¬ 
tegrity and independence their church, for the false 
grandeur, or vile emolument, which an English minis^r 
might propose, or an ambitious monarch might bestow. 


' * The eccmtriu experiment bf Mr; Day was ma^ on two females, 
of which there is a curious account in Seward’s Life of Darwin. 
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The pamphlet was suited to the popular spirit of the 
time ; it was read with avidity, as the unbiassed opinion 
of a protestant, and coi\|tri^uted, perlmpsp unfortunately, 
to increase th€ obstacles tdHetting at,re^t, for ever,^an 
agitating question. 

He now applied himself to hnisli a work of fancy, the 
foundation of which was laid in the incidentl of re^l life. 
In 1809 he published bis “ Stories for Irish Calumniators,” 
drawing all his characters fron\ living models^' In Fitz- 
morice he depicted himself; in Frank, bis secretary; in 
Miss Saxly, a young lady who had died, at Finglas, the 
victim of calumny; and in the vicar and his family, the 
ft.ev. Doctor pobbyn, and the gifted and benevolent re¬ 
sidents of the parsonage-house of that parish, whose 
amiable features he has sketched with a just and delicate 
pencil. This work, which was dedicated to Lord Hol¬ 
land, breathes a benevolent and patriotic spirit, and con¬ 
tains much judicious remark and interesting detail. The 
style, however, is loose and declamatory, the characters 
strained, an^ the incident»unnatural; and though popu¬ 
lar for somef time as a local work,ait'was soon forgotten. 
He published also, at this time, a “ Letter to Lord South- 
well,” on the Catholic claims* and Irish prelates. This 
was a subject which now engrossed every one’s atten¬ 
tion. The letter was read with avidity, as coming from 
a source respected by the .party to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed, and acquired mr the author much popularity and 
celebrity. ‘ * 

*It was always his opinion, that music had considerable 
influence on the national character of a people, and that 
it was no less wise than patriotic to cherish and promote 
the practjCfe of it. The music of his native country he 
regarded with^nthusiastic admiration,* and he was anxi¬ 
ous to {)e instrumental in reviving the race of Irish 
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Bards, ’which was nearly Extinct in the country. In the 
year 1792 a patriotic society had been established in Bel¬ 
fast for that purpose^ and his view was to enlarge a proviif- 
cial^society into one which ^ould embrace the whole 
kingdom. For Ihis purpose he searched out one of the 
last of the Irjsh harpers,^hom Ije found in ^the’person* of 
a blind old mRn, and taking the^ bard With his harp into a 
coach sftid four horses, ahe proceeded with his venerable 
companion^ to the metropolis. Here he published his 
proposals fSr farming a sRciety, and roused the public 
interest to aiv intense degree, upon a novel and romantic 
subject. The Irish melodias were at this time in high 
and deserved repute; but the Irish harper had never 
been seen, except by the curious in the Colld^e Museum. 
To display his bard and instrument, t^ierefore, he took a 


house at Richmond, lifted it up in a style correspondent 
to his plan ; and while he eniertained numerous and suc¬ 
cessive companies with profuse hospitality, hil bard sat 
in his bower, or his hall, and delighted* his guests with 
unheard-of strains of melody. A national society was 
soon formed, embracijig a highly respectable list of no¬ 
blemen, ‘gentleincfl, and professors, and a concert in 
commemoration of ‘Carolau apd the Irish Bards was per¬ 
formed, which will be long remembered, for the enthu¬ 
siastic ardour which it excited. Intoxicated by the po¬ 
pularity and interest of whith he supposed hini'self now 
the object, he indulged in h prol^se and careless ex- 
pence, which involved him in difficpltiek, from which he 
never extricated himself. ** 

From Richmond he retired, in embarrassment, to the 
county of Wicklow^ and rented a small^ villa, called 
Montaita. Here he built a cottage, on the solitafy banks 
of, a romantic mountain-stream, and with a yiind harmo¬ 
nized to the undertaking, he wrote his “ Last Years of 
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the Life of Charles James Foji.” This celebrated work 
hUs much to censure and much to praise : the loose an4 
desultory manner, the quantity of irrelevant matter, the 
wanton oflfence oflTered to m^ny of theTri?nds of Mr. Fox, 
and the*jveak and unjustifiable attack on the conduct of 
his, ^hysiciants, were all subjeyts of just censure and 
severe criticisin; but the pouching details of a distressing 
malady, the minute traits of a gre^at man at the approach 
of'dissolution, tlie clear insight of the private habits and 
Yarn of mind of a piiSlic minister, on whon)i»*the eyes of 
the world were fixed, detailed by a faithful eye-witness, 
who never for a inomcht left his bed-side, gave to the 
work so great an interest, that it w'^as bought with avi¬ 
dity, and inr a ve^y short period passed through three 
editions. Notwithstanding the success of this work, his 
embarrassments daily increased, bis character, com¬ 
promised fby some unfortunate pecuniary transactions, 
was dailycattacked. * Labouring under anxiety and dis- 
tre^ which h^ was not yet broken in to bear, he at 
length applied to his majesty’s ministers for some situa¬ 
tion; he was proffered, *through Mr. Canning', a small 
employment in the revenue, of ;0li)Ojier annuni, which 
he indignantly rejected.* ^ , 

His health now decline*^, and bis spirits sunk to a 
state of morbid depression. A circumstance at this 
time occurred strongly iq^icative of the perturbed 
and desponding st^e of* his mind. He had been 
some time before engaged W4th Mr. Fox in a course 


♦ In a letter to JLord Liivcrpoot he thus expresses himsi.'ir; “ 1 
think he (Mr*•Canning) never know that* the small revenue-place 
offered tee by the Duke ot* Richmond was ffnfit for me to accept. 
Mr. Trail ashamed when he propoiad^it to me; that which 15 as 
** degrading I could not takc/^ 
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f)f classical reading, and had paid particular attention to 

Tloracg, some of whose odes he had translated; there 

was one, howevy, y^hicb he now dwelt on with persevet- 

ing%fondness, as peculiarly (viygenial to hig present cir- 

cutnstances. It was the seventeenth ode of the ikst book, 

addressed tq Macsenas, rn whicli the poet anticipatesHhe 

death of his patron, and intimates hiS intentions not to 

survive* him. 

« 

Non c{H) ])erl](liuin 
Di\i sacrament urn ; ibimus, ibiiims 
Of ciinquc praecedes, suprenium 
Carpcrc iter comites ^arati. 

This ode he was most anxious to have translated, 
and importunately applied to a classical friend, of whose 
powers of versification he had a high opinion, to do that 
justice to the subject whieh he found he cohld not do 
himself. His friend complied with his request,^ind unwit¬ 
tingly fed a despondency, which he subsequently dreaded 
would ultimately terminate in suicide. Indoed, his con¬ 
duct justified the tipprehension; he frequently left his 
hotisc, and ’W'andei'ed about the»inountains without awdsh 
or intention of retfirniug. \V,heti his family, alarmed with 
his absence, sent ii> search of him ; he was sometimes 
found at midnight, stretched on the banks of a mountain- 
stream in the wet grass, sot/ked with dew and benumbed 
with cold. At length his creditc?^ seized on his house, 
and he was driven from his home without knowing where 
to turn Iiis steps. He retired to Dalkey, near Dublin, 
and composed, for his immediate subsistence, a novel, 
called “ Margaret of Waldemar.” His work, which 
he completed in « month, was composed underwent agi¬ 
tation of mind, and^bears the stamp of.a wil^ and morbid 
imagination. It was rejected by the booksellers as too 
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extravagant even for the regions of romantic fictmn. dis¬ 
appointed in this expectation and-only resource# he be¬ 
came a fugitive without any fixed r^i(^nce ;* and after 
many iffanderings, he pro<fceded on foot, M'ithout anr de¬ 
finite object, through the mountains of Wicklow, and 
fiifally arrivejl at Hook^Towei', at the extremity of the 
Coast of Wexfortf, * * 

^This seqaesir^red spot is a peftinsula running 8ev;,eral 
miles into the sea, and forming the castern^oast of the 
entrance into the great estuary into which the; rivers Suir 
and Barrow discharge themselves. At els extremity 
stands a round tow^er, erected, it is supposed, by the 
Danes, and found standing when the first English ad¬ 
venturers landed near this spot in 1171. It is now a 


* On one of these occasions (le called upon some friends; they 
lived in a I 9 J 10 country, 'in a new house and demesne not yet finisiied, 
for whom he felt a^iarticular regard. Ilis friends were from home, 
and he had dejiarfed before their return; he left, however, behind him 
a trace whiclftnarkod Ids progress; they Ibiind on tlie chiniiiey-piece an 
impromptu, written during the few miuutett he liad stayed. It is hero 
given, as a specimen of that easy and ready versification- which he 
could always command. 

To Mn. AND Mrs. li--. 

When Hrst the infant Muses chose their seat 
On earth, and sought with care a lone retreat, 

No flowret smil’d, foliage deck’d the place, 

'IHll poesy display’^ enchanting grace; 

Whose magic breath .so<Jh vivifi’d the scene, 

And the dull spot arose in bUom serene— 

Tims here the band of Genius forms around 

The varied charms that deck the wofidering ground; 

And here the Muses haste—-they gently'press 
And bail the spot which all the Virtues bless. 


J. B. T. 
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light-house, marking th^e entrance of the harbour of 
,Waterford. On this peninsula he became the inmate^of 
a seqjiestered cabin, unknown and secluded from the 
world; and hojled^ to find refuge among the solitary 
haunts of seals, and sea-men^. One da^, as be wan¬ 
dered along the coast of this wild region^ in .attempting 
to pass a roVk, rendered slippeVy by t^ie spray of the sea, 
he los^ his infirm footing, and fell from the summit, and 
was taken up severely*contused. Whild labouring under 
the effect^f this accideiy:, and yet scarcely able to walk 
abroad, early one morning at sun-rise, two men entered 
the cabin, and asked for the refreshment of a drink of 
water. Mr. Trotter, who was just risen, with his accus¬ 
tomed good-nature, directed that the poyr men, who 
seemed to be travellers, should be supplied with some¬ 
thing better; and while some of bis family were prepar¬ 
ing to set before them the best his house a^drded, the 
men seized him suddenly and vialently by^the collar. 
Surprized by this unexpected attack, at an unseasonable 
hour, and in a solitary place, he resisted, from an im¬ 
pulse of self-preservation; ami the young man, his se- 
cretaryr coming tp lus*aid, assaulted the men with more 
zeal than discretion, and they were expelled from the 
house. It soon appeared lhat they were bailiffs execut¬ 
ing a writ, tliough they never shewed it, or even declared 
the purpose for which the_^ assaulted him. They imme¬ 
diately applied to the nearest magistrate, and lodged an 
exaggerated information! of an assauHand rescue. The 
magistrate proceeded to the,housh with a body of armed 
servants; and when Mr.(Trotter refused to open his door, 
from an apprehension of rni arrest for debt, they brought 
a file of soldierj$ f/om Duncannon-fort, and laid siege to 
the cabin. The whole country was now^ alarmbtl; crowds 
were collected from all jnuarters; and w%ile they were 
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preparing’ to burst open the door with a sledge, Mr. 
l\otter came quietly forward and surrendered himself. 
It appears, by his uncontradicted statement, that ke was 
treated with the most upfeeliug brutalit^’by the magis¬ 
trates, particularly by one>'’t)f them. _ He was called a 
“ ruffian,* and, addressed in the language of wanton and 
unnecessary insult, and a common flat-backed car and 
straw were brought to convey him. This* is the usual 
carriage prepared for the commonest felon, and, from the 
i^tructure of the rude machine, is the most painful and 
uneasy at any time; but, in bad roads, and to an invalid, 
labouring under the effects of recent wounds, would be 
intolerable. He, therefore, declined a mode of convey¬ 
ance at once ignominious and painful; and having peti¬ 
tioned in vain for a carriage, or even a jaunting-car, he 
was marched with a delicate female, and the young man, 
his secretary, on foot, through the country, to Wexford, 
with military parade,, and the way lengthened by an un¬ 
necessary circuit j)f several miles. At length, two gen¬ 
tlemen of the county came forward and interfered. The 
parties were*bailed for the assault, and liberated; but 
Mr. Trotter was lodged in the Ma'i’shalsea of Wexford 
jail under the arrest for debt. On this occasion, he ap- 
pealed to the public, through the medium of the press, 
detailed the brutality with which iie was treated, and 
severely animadverted on the conduct of Messrs. Tot¬ 
tenham and Handcock. J 
From the jail of w/xford he,was removed by Habeas 
Corpus to the King’s-bench prison in Dublin. While 
confined here, he wrote to a {;^ergyman, with whom he 
was in habits of intim*acy, to j-equest he would come to 
him, as he had.something which pressed upon his mind 
which he*wished to communicate. His'" friend, who had 
not seen him since he was in fhe zenith of opulence anti 
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popularity in Dublin, ^as shocked at the change. He found 
him in a naked apartment of that dreary mansion, wrapped • 
in a stfiled and tattered nio'ht-ffown, leanins: with his elbow 
on a table, pnd*his head resting;pn his hands, pensively 
coiheiTiplating jlie.bust of P(V, which stodd on •the table 
before liiii!. Tliis relique he had never jwirtcd*witli, but 
bore it as ohe of his ponates, o^ household gods, through 
all hi^ fl'anflerings. He tol^ the clergyman he was 
going to be married on that day, and Requested him to • 
perform tV ceremony. ^lis intended wife w'as a young 
woman of respectable connections, bad formed a 
strong and early attachment for him, and bad followed 
him (brougli all his misfortunes, which she equally shared. 
Struck with the irreparable injury it wqpld do to his 
future prospects, his friend ventured to remonstrate on 
the imprudence of the act; but he cut all remonstrance 
short. “ My mind,” said be, “ is made up, aqtT I would 
not have it disturbed ; nor would 'T expect Jhat a cler¬ 
gyman woidd dissuade me from an act enforced by every 
motive of justice, morality, and religion.” His friend 
was silent, and his marriage wa^solemnized in the prison! 

Wliilti residing^id tl)e county of Wexford, he had 
been eng-aged in^a consideration of the jpolitical state 
of the country. The late’parliament was then new, 
and had just asseraTiled for the first time. The death 
of Mr. Percival had made some difficulty in forming 
a new administration, and, the intemperance of the ' 
Catholics had alarmed iind alienated some of their 
warmest friends. He took aij, im{jhrtia], temperate, and 
candid view of the state,of things, and the difficulties 
which the government of the Prince-Regent had to con¬ 
tend with. Thi^ bd published while in the Marshals,ea, 
in a pamphlet, ealled, “ Five Letters,” addttssed to 

Haron Sir W. Smkb. They were well ^ceived, and 

V 
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•hortly passed tfaroug^h two editions. He now wrote to 
, L^rd yarmouth,- inclosing a copy of this pamphlet, who 
replied in a kind and friendly letter, bolding out''hopes 
and inducements to go England, afld*incIosing him a 
bill for 46200* for his preset expenfes. With thirfhe 
compromised with his creditors, many of whom declined 
to receive any «art of their debt,* and were anxious that 

• * « t 

he should be liberated without any paymenf; evincing a 
* liberal feeling, fio less honourabl'e to themselves than 
<rreditabie to him. ^ / 

It was his wish immediately to avail himself of the 
invitation to England, but he was detained by a circum¬ 
stance as unexpected as it \^as vindictive. His myste¬ 
rious residence on a solitary peninsula in the county of 
Wexford, had rendered him an object of alarm and sus 
picion to the neighbouring gentry, in a country so recently 
and so dreadfully agitated. He was, moreover, from his 
political copnection, considered what is called in Ireland 
a marked man; atid his decided but imprudent opinions 
on some popular questions, had inflamed rancour against 
him. An insinuation had>becn thrown out, that his resi¬ 
dence in that part of the country >v 3 s ^or the purpose of 
bolding secret^ meetings, and sowing seditious opinions. 
When, therefore, he had opjiosed the bailiffs in the exe¬ 
cution of the writ, they availed thenlselves of his impru¬ 
dent act, and instead of rempnevation for the unworthy 
manner in which he treated on that occasion, a mer¬ 
ciless and relentless prosecution was commenced against 
him. He was indicted, tharefore, at the assizes of Wex¬ 
ford, and he was compelled to attend the trial. The 
bailiffs deposed that they were violently assaulted and 
severely wounded; dnd an impression Uvae made, that there 
were guns*and ammunition kept in the house for the pur¬ 
pose of resisAnee to the taws. His own family were 
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restraiued from g^iving ej^idonce in his favour by being 
equafly included in the indictment. The evidence stood 
uncontradicted, and the judge charged the jury accord¬ 
ingly. Mr. TiroWer now addrp^sed the Court in an elo¬ 
quent and pathetjc speech.***IIe averred,*that the bailiffs 
liad shewn no writ, or acted in any way to induce him 
to bt'lievetlhey had legal authority; thal^he did not open 
h's doo;-tothe nmofistrates from the conviction that he 
had a right to proteift himself against%.rrest from bailiffs 
who hai^inade no legal ^caption ; that he and all his fa¬ 
mily had ever held the laws of their country in the high¬ 
est respeef; and at the very time wdien imputations of 
sedition and outrage ivere^aftempted to be affixed to him, 
he w as composing, in retirement and solitude, a defence of 
his majesty’s goveinment, which had been equally well 
received by the government and the people; that he 
had received flattering cncouragenrent fron^ tlie Prince- 
Regent, who could not be supposed to countenance a cha¬ 
racter liable to a disloyal imputationand that prospects 
now opened on him, which conviction and confinement 
for the supposed off’eiice with which he was charged 
would, for ever ^Idsfroy. The Court w^as moved ; the 
barristers employed against liim declared they would ra¬ 
ther throw up their brifif than be accessary to such 
a case ; and," much to (he disappointment of the pro¬ 
secutors, the expected period of his imprisonment for 
two years was changed to, one fortnight. At the expi¬ 
ration of this term he neut to Ii^nglaud, to realise those 
golden dreams; lie was kindly deceived, and expected 
an adequate provision; ,1ml his hopes ended in a gift of 
£100, and in 1813 he again returned to Ireland.^ 

-^---^-.-;-^H- 

* Tbere«eeme(!^o be a prejudice of the most uncoq^ierable kind 
^excited agajinst him, and his vesy name coDvejed somethiuj; most w- 
pogoant to those in pdwer. The kind friend who had the inclination, 

a)2 ■ , 
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He now retired to Btllbrig-g^an^ in tbe county of Louth, 
whet'e be composed and published a short poem on the 
“ Battle of Leipsicfrom thence he removed to Rath- 
farnham, near Dublin, V'he^re he commenced his great 
work, an epic Y)oein, callpd»,^’‘The Rhine ; or, Warrwr 
Kin^s/^ in ^4 books. To assist in the composition of 
this work, he picrchased thfe bust of the Dukue of Wel- 
ling'ton, which he always placed on the table*oefore him, 
and while he conVemplated the features of (he hero of 
hia poem, he fancied he felt an i,nspiration whi<;li he sen¬ 
sibly wanted when the supposed cause u'as absent. This 
visionary association was common to him in niany occur¬ 
rences of his life. The poem'^ho continued to revise and 
improve fill th,e time of his death, and bo left it as a post¬ 
humous work for future publication. He had proposed 
to publish it by subscription, and procured a number of 

4 

respectable, names, at £3 a copy. Among tbe rest, he 
applied to ^..ord Hollirnd, who declined in such a manner 
as induced Mr. Trotter, with his usual imprudence, to 
publish his letter, w’ith severe animadversions, in the 
Dublin newspajiers. •• 

He was now driven from his residency at Rathfarnham, 
atlid compelled to seek for a retreat at Tramore, in the 
county of Waterford. This Village stands upon a large 
and dangerous bay, surrounded on all sides by a wild 
and desolate coast. It presents an open and inviting 
harbour of great extent, and frequently allures vessels, 
unacquainted with, the danger* to certain destruction. 

C 

~ •• -- 

und, as he supposed, tlie power to assist him, thus states the result of 
his application in a note, dated May 1S13: “ I never ^ot a favour, 
wd therefore asked with eoufidenoe, and 1 hope yon will believe with 
•nieerc anxjqty. I bad, as 1 believed, obtained s^^iethiiig^ very ^ooi^ 
MMHeading to seething better. But, on naming- you. your politics. 
saHiir^ppOritroB loMr. Pitt, barred a dwr I tbortgbt already opened.” 
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One night, in the commencement of winter, the inh«fbit> 
ants ^ere alarmed with the rumour of a wreck, and Mr. 
Trotter, ever A>r#most in a kjndland benevolent act, was 
atflong the first ivho fled to* the relief of th^* sufferers. 
The ship proved to be^the 8ea*horse traitspost, returning 
with troop^ from^ie Continent after ^he battle of V/ater- 
loo; pnable to weather the western point of this insidious 
way, she foundered on the sai^ds, and three hundred of 
the unhdppy passengers perished. In the midst of*a 
dreary and inclement night, Mr. Trotter proceeded 
three miles along- the coast, encountering less danger 
from elements than from a band of ruffian-plunderers, 
who, like vultures scenting their prey, had hovered near 
and followed (lie unhappy vessel as she drove along the 
coast for several miles. His first service was to save the 
crew from outrage and plunder till the military arrived 
for their protection. He received tvith kindness the sur¬ 
viving sufferers. He had little to give, but that little he 
freely shared with them. His services on jbis occasion 
were so conspicuous, that tli^tnks were refurned to him 
individually for bis* humane ^exertions, and they were 
noticed with due, applause in the public; papers. But 
while he thus rendered services to others in distress, 
there was no one to relieve his own ; they now became 
almost insupportable. His^secretary and friend, who had 
never parted from him for an»oment,was compelled to seek 
for that subsistence wbicUdiis patron could no longer afford 
to give; he, therefore, privataly withdrew himself, and en¬ 
listed into the East-Indis Company’s service. From the 
distress in which he w’as fiow involved, he was relieved 
by the timely .aief of £100 sent by Lady Liverpool. 
He immediately repaired to London, and liberated his 
^iend. While in London, he applied once more to the 
,Prince-Regent; he r^^eived, through Sir D. Rloemtield. 
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£104^, with an intimation that it was the last aid he was 
even to expect. Stung- with this communication, which 
he considered to have puC<i<ijnal period*to'all his hopes, 
he seems tt> have changed hfs mode of address, and wirti 
more J;han his ustial folly and imprudence, attempted to 
extort-by threats what'lie \*o longer e^lj^ected* from en¬ 
treaties. They only recoiled upon himself, and deprived 
him flf the countenance a\^d good-will of the last friend 
who adhered to him.* » / 

After a chequered fife of wandering through Wales, 
he again returned to Ireland through Bristol, and finally 
took up his residence in Cork, where he proposed to 
establish “ an Historical Register.” His plan, how-ever, 
met with no encouragement, and it was soon abandoned. 
But neither his disposition nor his necessities allowed him 
to be idle ; he tried one more scheme, therefore, for sub¬ 
sistence. He was perfeuaded that every view of Ireland 
was superficial and imperfect, ss the tourist merely saw 
the surface of things. He determined to inspect them 
more closely; he therefore' set out on a pedestrian tour, 
with a view to publish the result. • Accompanied^by his 
young man, lie^ proceeded on foot through the counties 
of Cork, Limerick, Clare, Gatway, and 3Iayo, exploring 
all the wild district of Em's, Conemara, and .Joyce’s 
country, a solitary and sequesitered tract along the w es¬ 
tern ocean, little known or visited. Here the native Irish 

* it g _ 

V * 

* The last comruunication he Iftlld with this noble friend, who had 
always tried to serve him court, was^u this subject; his reply was 
as follows:—“ If I were disposed to*disobey a positive conimatul, 1 
assure you it would Uot be on a day when, instead of iiaving humbly to 
present a pddm to whioh his It. H. most liberally Subscribed, I am di-* 
reeled to carry a tiiieot threat of Ihv poblicatio^r of some work unplea 
Mini 10 the Ibejiiigs ol’ hi&.R. should be stated, in justice, that 

hiid reccifcd,.at dtffcreul times, nearly tVnuu this 
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were Sriven, after the confiscation of Cromwell, and Re¬ 
tain ftill that unmixed character which distinguishes 
them. In thisjoyr he sometimes took up his abode for 
tha night with the poorest peasants, occupied t^ieir straw 
shaken on the ground, which was the only at*bommoda- 
tion they oould aiibrd for a bed, and shared their pot^itoes 
and salt, AvWch was the only Tood th*ey could offer. It 
was his good fortune*to be able to remanerate these poor 
people fo,^j^ their hospitality more effectually than by oiiy 
trifling gift in his power to bestow. He made repre¬ 
sentations to Mr. Peele, then secretary for Ireland, on 
whatever might improve oi* ameliorate the distress of the, 
poor where he passed, and, through his agency, relief 
was sent to Newport, Prat, Tjougb-rea, anS other places, 
where the poor had suffered most severely from the con¬ 
tagious fever at that time raging there. P’or these ser¬ 
vices he was thanked by Tiord Cljanrickarde, and other 
leading persons in tliat country. From Connaught he 
returned to Cork, through the county of Tipperary and 
Killariiey, having walked rn^re than a thbusand miles 
in three months, ^and, inspected personally .every thing 
worthy of notice, either in tlfe domestic habits or man¬ 
sions of the peasantry, or in the antiquities and curiosities 
of the country. Prom his memoranda, taken on this 
occasion, he composed a most interesting tour, addressed 
in a series of letters to lijs friend, the Rev. William 
Liddiard, rector of Kpock-marck, ,in <he diocese of 
Meath, the work to which this sketch is prefixed. ^ 
While engaged in tl\e composition of this work, his 
hopes were supported, and his spirits were kept from 
sinking, by the^vefy effort of exertion ; and, indeed, he 
displayed a re8i|;nation and equanimity highly treditable, 
by submitting to pgivatiofls of every kind <^ith a cheerful 
fortitude. At this time all his means were exhausted, 

• t • ^ 
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an\J his food was supplied in a very precarious and irre- 
g'ular* manner. When the hour of dinner arrived, he 
attended with his family frequently |o an empty table, 
and takii^g* up»some favonwle author, he read it out rfbr 
their amifbement and instruction durinc;' the ordinary 
period of a inej(,I. He thusf by precept and example, sup¬ 
ported their sinking spirits; and they often ro*e from their 
. mental repast, if Ciot with a feeling*of content, M^ith that 
of resignation, in the hope that the morrow wyald hi ing 
relief. But when his lour finished, as if exhausted both 
in body and mind, he suddenly sunk into dejection and 
despondency. He occasiourtlly communicated his feel¬ 
ings and situation to the only friend .a hard world had 
left him. T1 le letters indi(.ate the wreck of a mind worn 
down by incessant anxiety and hopeless affliction ; and, 
indeed, the circumstances under which he supported exist¬ 
ence at this time, wcpild juslify the deepest, dejection. 
He had two helpless persons depending on him, for w horn 
he thought it was his duty to provide; he occupied some 
naked rooms^in a decayed, lu.uso in Hammomrs-Mai>b, 
in Cork; the rain penetrated the (jeeaved roof, and wind 
rushed through the hrokcil windows, rendering his abode 
as dreary and comfortless as poverty could retire to. 
His d iet was potatoes, salt, and wafer, with such cheap 
vegetables as he could procure; .the addition of milk 
and tea were rare, and occa|ional luxuries; aiid to pro¬ 
vide them, it was necessary on several occasions to paw n 
last shirt which rcthain^ to him and his companion. 
His dress was the worn-out remnant of better davs, 
affording little protection agaiiist the cold, and scarcely 
that covering which the decorum of society required. 
He latterly seldom stirred from his fetched abode, 
where uo one nought him out; and lys only solace wa4 
to lie in jjed whole days, pondering over his misfortunes. 
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On tliese occasions, he used to read such works as suijted 
his Qjrn sad feelings, and corresponded with his unhappy 
circumstances^ It was remarked, that he dwelt with a 
melancholy fondness on the’Jives of Chatterton, Savage, 
Otway, and such authors as had pr.ematurefy perished 
from distsess and whnt ; drawing freyn their fate a 
gloomy prtBage and anticipatfon of bis own. In this state 
he M'as visited by^that epidemic dysentery which* was 
raging aipong the poor of his neighbourhood, and which 
is always found to be most fatal when it attacks the un¬ 
happy andnlistressed, who are predisposed both in mind 
and body to receive it. had eaten with unusual ap¬ 
petite two larg-e cabbages, the only food he could pro¬ 
cure after a long abstinence, and the next day he was 
seized with the distemper. He wms visited by the phy¬ 
sicians of a neighbouring dispensary, and received gra¬ 
tuitously from the institution su«h medicines as they 
prescribed: but physic could render little service to a 
man whose heart was broken, and whose malady was 
hourly increased by scanty, .crude, and unwholesome 
diet. When exhau^ed w’ith disease, and unable to 
speak without difficulty, it wa’s his practice every day to 
detail in writing the symjJtoms of his complaint’for the 
direction of the physicians. These statements were 
.drawn up with great precision, and are still preserved 
by one of the physicians, nq|: only as curious relics of the 
man, but as extraordinary indications of a clear and 
vig'orous mind, when the p^weri^ of the body had sunk 
under the malady. In ^ short time, however, his case 
became hopeless, and it*only remained to send fora 
clergyman, to affoixl him the last consolation. The cler¬ 
gyman was the Teamed and accomplished Deflft of Cork, 
♦ho, above the prejudides of mean and* little minds, 
availed himself of no pretext of his rank to^ eyatle his 
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dutj, but kindly and assiduously attended as long as bis 
clerical functions could confer comfort to the sinking 
heart of his patient. B^qt the powers of his mind at 
length gare wtty also, and befeft him of this consolation. 
The first ^indication was a visionary phantom, which 
strongly impressed him. One day, while Mrs. Trotter 
was sitting beside his bed, he fancied a ifilan walked 
across the room, and passed into a ^rnall closet inside it. 
Kk earnestly requested Mrs. Trptter to follow ^e vision. 
She complied with his request, but could not persuade 
bim ittwas a delusion of his fancy. He insistt^d that an¬ 
other person should be called fo make further search ; and 

not satisfied even with his assurance, he himself rose from 

« 

bis bed, tottered across the room, and closely examined 
the closet. Shortly after, he called for his writing- 
materials, as if some thought had struck his mind which 
he wished to preserver He made a vain and ineffectual 
effort to write, but the pen fell from his hand, and the 
black ink streamed upon the sheet, and tinged his pallid 
cheek. H^ seemed shocked, clasped his hands upon his 
breast, and, uttering a deep moan,, suqk back exhausted 
on the pillow. This M'as the last effort at intelligent 
communication, and in a short time after he expired, on 
the 29th of September, 1818, in the 43d year of his age. 

During his illness, he was constantly visited by a poor 
woman who sold oranges. I^he daily and anxiously en¬ 
quired after his health, and insisited on leaving her best 
fruit for his use, for w^ch sjie would accept no compen¬ 
sation. Though apparently in, good health, she gra¬ 
dually pined away as his malady increased. When he 
died, her strength sunk rapidly, and ih si^ days she died 
also, withdtit any visible disease but excessive grief. 

He had exfA'essed a melanclioly nusb, during bis ill¬ 
ness, thjit his remains should he placed near the elm- 
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trees which shade the walk through the church-yardA)f * 
the cathedral of Cork ; the breeze, as it murmured 
through the leaires^ he said, woul^ sooth his weary spirit, 
an(i compose that anxious ati J perturbed fetate of mind, 
which had embittered the last years of his existence. 
This harmless persuasTon of a visionary,mind has been 
complied wkh, and he lies under his favourite elms, 
which now sigh over his grave. The ft*w friends, whom 
his distrcF^ges and his abjjities have interested, mean to 
erect a slight monument to mark the remains of genius 
and misibrtane; and, as it will stand close besid^ the 
public walk, he w ill have* the consolation of hearing, 
w'ith Yorick, his monumental inscription read over by 
every passenger, in all the tones of sympathy and com¬ 
miseration. 

The following inscriptions were written bv two of his 
friends, to commemorate Iris melancholy fate as well as 
his virtues: 

Sacred 

To the Memorj" of 

T. BERNARD tROTTER,. 

$ 

• once 
Private Secretary 
to 

■Charles Janies Fox. 

May bis untoward fate be a Lesson to 

C%nius. 

Like Otway,^nd Camoens, 

He dfed in Poverty. • 

Gifted by Almighty 
with syperior Talents^ 
but, alas! 
neglected 

by Ipo many of tliosc who should have , 

syinpathi:2cd ^ 

with the Poet,—the Patriot!— 

In one word,—the Friend of 
FO X ! 
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Strangefi ask you, who lies here, 

Who lies withiu this lowly bier? 

Tis one who Icit life’s varying w'oes, 
Whose griefs nb'ioh^cr break repose; 
Bui, like his oncc-(ov'd Erin’s Ijve,' 
X^eft lorn, neglected, to expire! 

“ A piau of sorrow !”—But, His past; 
The heart’s sole chord is broke at last I 


And nQ,w he wakes,—lie slejid before; 

The phantasma of life is o’er ! 

< 

In mcinoriam Juhannis B. Trotter. 


Arbor singuitu ul rainis agilata siisurrat 
Singultus misere cordc Poeta traliat; 

In par^ spargit guttfi quse rore sepulchnim, 

Mentis compressa est optima vox—lacrymae— 

Qui jacet in tumiilo cantetur carmine Musse, 

Qiiae veiita k tetro doiia/ivoxe dabit. 

t 

In contemplating- the character of this ing-cnious but 
most unfortiwiate gentleman, there will be found much 
to censure, and much to praise. His prominent failing 
was vanity. * An eagerness for pop'iila^applause him 
into extravagant expence, and an overweejiing opinion 
of his knowledge in politics, and his talents as an author, 
induced him to neglect a respectable and lucrative pro¬ 
fession, and devote his time a pursuit from which he 
seldom gathered either fami or profit. His modes of 
thinking were fancfful,^nd his s*tyle of writing loose and 
declamatory ; and there generally something negli¬ 
gent, incorrect, or imprudent, connected with all he said 
and did. In fact, he totally wanted judgment to guide 
him in the^reat or little concerns of life^J in the first he 
was visionary^ pursuing romrtntic notions of irnpractir 
cable perfection ; in the second, he was weak, the slave 
of passi(tn,»and the martyr of imprudence. On the olher 
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band, he possessed j^eniu^ and taleift, a quick conception 
^and an uncommon facility of composition ; his mind \#as 
imbiu^ with a fund of classic images, which an intimate 
knowledge and*ta?ite for th^.dead languages supplied ; 
but*hi.s favourite Janguage*^as Italian, tl)e beauties of 
which he felt and understood; many passages.in his pwn 
writings, di’hwii from those sodrees, display great ability 
and beputy;*and had his judgment in correction been 
equal to his readiness^n composition, hft writings woihld 
be h ighly ^nd deservedly praised. He had a kind and 
MUrm heart, never neglecting an opportunity of doing a 
good action,*and often promoting the interests of others 
to the neglect of hi.s own. He W'as capable both of feel¬ 
ing and inspiring strong altaohrnent; every person w'ith 
whom he was in habits of intimacy evinced great affec¬ 
tion for his person, from the prime-minister of England, 
who expired in his arms, to the poor orange-n;oman, who 
died for grief at his death. Qualities whic^ could in¬ 
spire such extraordinary regard in minds so dissimilar, 
must have been of a very amiable kind. His manners 
were gentle, and though somuwhat eccentric, were po¬ 
lished and coiirtefj*fS under all his provocations, he 
never retorted with a rude or acrimonious^ spirit, nor in 
any of his misfortunes forg6t w'hat was due to others or 
to himself ns a gentleman. His notions of honour and 
integrity wore enthusiastic Jiefore he felt the pressure of 
pecuniary distress. Even then he was most anxious to 
redeem n character which a AvreckUss profusion had 
compromised. He received one time the sum of £200 
from the Prince-Regent ;• at another, a similar sum from 
Lord Holland. The first’he immediately sent to dis¬ 
charge his engigements with the Harp-society; the 
second he divided among bis creditors, without appro- 
pTmting any part of either to his own use. His moral 
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principles were deeply seated, even when they seemed ta 
be'.eradicated. He made the only reparation left in his 
po,wer to a deserving- woman. In short, he had a strong-' 
sense of the duties of mppality; and thoug^h he was often 
led into error’ and irregulnfity, he never lost sight of 
thoserprinciples from which he had reluctantly strayed. 
He was a libeval and cnl^htenecl, tboug'h a speculative 
politician ; steady to his principles, but not bis party; 
End bis attachment to what he th6ua:ht the interests of 


Ireland was most disinterested, ardent, an^ sincere. 
His love, indeed, for his native land he carried to a ^ 
mantic excess: he was persuaded he never could exert 
his poM'ers of composition-id any other country, and, in¬ 
deed, under this fanciful impression, he always returned 
to Ireland when he had any work in contemplation, that 
his imagination might bo excited by the presence of 
fond and congenial objects. 

This predilection, for his*^ own country, honourable 
though it be, as a testimony of his national feelings, was 
unfortunate in its consequences. Had he made choice 
of the metropolis of England as his place of residence, 
there can be little doubt of his procured, by the 

exertion of his talents, a subsistence honourable at once, 
and sufficient to secure thb necessaries, and, perhaps, 
some of the luxuries of life. The Miterary society, esta¬ 
blished expressly for the aid of authors in distress, would 
have relieved him from that state to which he was at last 
reduced irriiis native land; that land, of which it may 
be truly said— 


“ 'Tis treason to love her, and death to defend 

where the waRt of nationality, a coldness in the cause of 
literaturd, an indifference to the fate of its supporters) or 
poverty, ba^left the people withoat«sucb an asylum lor 
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genii^ff, when persecuted by distress and want. It is but 
justice to state, that distant as was Mr. Trotter from^this 
resoflrce for talent from the envy and oppression ef a 
“ pold >yorId,”*th'h.t he was than once relieved from 

th!s godlike fund. T wo of Sir Benjamin I^obhouse’s 

» 

letters, which inclosed^ the miich-w'anted aid, bein^j with 
many otheV papers, now in my possessiotf. Mrs. Trotter 
has also received some relief, since her husband’s death, 
from the same source. Had he been nearer to sucfi re¬ 
lief, his days might have been lengthened; he might 
not have been cut off in the zenith of his talent, before 
he had completed his epic poem, so as to render it fit 
for the public eye; at all events, it is not too much to 
suppose they would have been deprived of much of 
their bitterness. As it was, to any application he could 
have made for help, which, pi'obably, he^ would not 
make till reduced to the lasjj; extremity, it must be remem¬ 
bered, he could not, from the distance of^Cork from 
Dublin, receive any benefit in much less than a fort¬ 
night. This conviction was less calculated to give rise 
to hope than to encourage despair. 

But the circumatfince whicl^ most strongly impresses 
the contemplative mind is the extrema disproportion 
which existed between bis actual fortune and that to 
which he might most reasonably aspire. Descended 

• f 

from a highly respectable*and ennobled ancestry; the 
nephew of a bishop; the brflther of a member of the im¬ 
perial parliament; the friend, cQmpinion, and official 
confidant of the greatest minister that ever conducted a 
great nation, and in the z'bnith of his power. Himself a 
tnaii of cultivated mind, high honour, warm sensibilities, 
and liberal endowments, starting into life wj^b all the 
advantages which could flatter an aspiring piind, connec¬ 
tion, fortune, intefest, talent, and personal merit; and 
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seeming to touch the very point which placed him on a 
pinnacle of his hopes; yet, without any known demfrit»^ 
suddenly thrust from his place; and, after sinking rapidly 
through all ^he gradalron^^ of a lifej* short ia point of 
time, buU, long-, indeed, in* chequered scenes of varied 
misery, be was shamefully sufTerj^d to perish, in the vi¬ 
gour of life, tile c^ictiin *of actual want,—the pauper- 
patient of a Dispensary! ^ * 
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T(» BAT, AND BUN, THE BAN DING-PEACE OF THE ENGLISH 
IN 1169 , IN THE COUNTY OF WEXFORD. IN 181 * 2 . 


LETTER 1. 

Avgh/ivanmj, Cmitity Wicklow. 

Jmie 1 * 2 , 1812 . 

MY DEAR L. 

Having long* thought of making some, consider¬ 
able walks in Ireland, to view those natural 
beauties which abound in it, aud topbserve the 
character of th^ j^eople, *I have this day com¬ 
menced my first tour, the prelude to others, 
and shall send you the fruits of my observations. 

A very small’party accompany me, and in 
describing this, as wgll as my future tours, I 
shall always use the tierm “ we,” without far¬ 
ther explanation, unless whgre ! venture to give 
peculiar opinions of my Cwn. *1 shall also endea- < 
vour to give you as mych information, and as just 
views as possible of Ireland, and likewise as much 
of picturesqife description, as may be‘agreeable 
and necessary. • 
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You vnll consider me as< a stranger^ viewing' 
fhk charming country, with impartial eyes, 
but not forgetful of the claims the British Em¬ 
pire has on, me as % tilizen, and an attached 
friend to«her glorious constitution. 1 please my¬ 
self‘to think that no other pt^rson has attempted 

’’ A ' ' 1*^ V ^ * 

the same kind of task,’'and, whatever'may be its 

' ' 

execution, you will not, I hope, doubt the pu¬ 
rity of my motives. Divided by parties/ Ireland 
presents many difficulties to a writer, lie cannot 
please all—^f>erhaps none. Neither can he hope 
to succeed much better in Great Britain. Preju¬ 
dices on various sides exist. The impartial ob¬ 
server is sure to offend, where he shocks them, 
and he becomes anathematized, but too fre¬ 
quently for pronouncing truths for which he de¬ 
serves praise. Yet the field for observation is so 
fine, and t^e people of Ireland are so interesting 
from their history, their misfortimes and the rays 
of genius, which sparkle thron^j all their dis¬ 
advantages, that I freely-take up my pen, and 
shall experience unspeakable ^dtisfaction if you 
think a result at all favourable to Ireland might 
be produced, by conveykig truth in a pleasing 
channel to the ^veil-meaning of all sides. 

Would that a minister or prince might conde¬ 
scend to read these letters wfiich I address to you; 
th^y blight, jperhaps, then derke some know¬ 
ledge from them, which they could *Uot otherwise 
acquire; airi wholesome ti’uthsii respecting the 
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beautiful island, on which I phall write, might 
thus penetrate the abo*de of royalty, and the r^- 
cess<!fe of cabinets! 

Vou know fine too well suppose that I am t£e 
dependant of any party, a iover of tum’ult,^of gain, 
or of popi^larity. I a/n a zealous, though hunjble 
friend, toourgreatcommonwealtb^and whilstother 
men labour meritoriously for it in va/ious ways, and 
receive various, and splendid rewards, I am sa¬ 
tisfied to set out on ray Walks, to extract instruc¬ 
tion from the lovely book of nature, and if I can 
possibly help to relieve fhe oppressed, how sweet, 
though unobserved, shall be my reward ! 

In the month of June, having made some simple 
preparations, our party set out from the, metro¬ 
polis, on our way to AVicklow, so jastly cele¬ 
brated for its beauties, Dublin is Extremely 
handsome, but its public buildings are too mag¬ 
nificent for the metropolis of so small* an island. 
It has, howevaJf, • lost much of its splendour, 
as well as roost of the nobles and gentry, since the 
union, a measurp of somewhat doubtful, though 
certainly well-meant, policy. The morning was 
cool, and we set forwaldwith great alacrity. 

On reaching Harqld’s-cross, a respectable vil¬ 
lage, a mile from the city^we perceived on the right 
a venerable inansion'cmbowered in trees. It was 
the residence of Mr.* John Keogh, of whom a 
gentleman oi our party gave this account:—Mr. 
• Keogh is a Catholic merchant, of etjtefprize and 

B 2 
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genius, lie has (realized a large fortune, and 
lives in Iiappy retirement, in the bosom of his. 
family. lie has done more for his country than 
aFl the declairners tin.^he Irish* Parliament J'or 
half a century. Peelin'^ acutely fof what he con- 
ceiyed the cruel and unjust degradation of his 
Catholic fellbw-citizene, and participating in it, 
he made strenuous and successful efforts to re¬ 
lieve them. He formed one of a committee, 
which emanated many vigorous, but prudent re¬ 
solutions, and guided instead of following the 
population of a great city. It was at last agitated 
in committed to apply to ministers. Every one 
objected the probable futility of the measure. 
Mr. K. dissented. ^ Permit me to go, though 
alone,’ said he, ' and I answer for the success of 
our application.’ They assented. Mr. Keogh 
went to London, and had an audience of Mr. 


Dundas. He stated, temperately and perspicu¬ 
ously, the wants of the Catholks. That able 
minister heel’ll him with attention and respect. 
The Act of 1793 was soon after ^jassed, and Mr. 
K. derived from his e;i:ertions the most heart-felt 


pleasure. He may be caljfed the regenerator of 
the Catholic Cause in Ireland, which has sub¬ 
sequently suffered Sso lynuch by intemperance. 
This gentleman has a commanding person, fine 
countenance, and is endowed with a nervous and 


powerful eloqhence. He may'be deemed a na¬ 
tural genius ;^for he soared, above a depressing 
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situation, educated himself, and is singularly 
happy in private society, in enforcing his opi¬ 
nions by Argument det^uced from facts and 
booTks, though he listens Vith the gentles^*polite- 
ness; and^every one. leaves his company, both 
pleased ancl instructed.” • ' ’ 

As we proceeded we reached, Rathfarnaji- 
bridge. The beauty that presented itself to our, 
eyes was great. A charming river ran through 
a small vate ! Lord Ely’s improvements, and nu¬ 
merous dislant country-Jiouses, crowned by the 
enchanting Dublin mountains, formed, an almost 
unrivalled coup d’oeil. The village of Rath- 
farnan is trifling, and gives no favourable idea of 
Irish cleanliness. We passed ,through *a pretty 
country towards the mountains, from which 
the party who were to have seconded the 
mistaken and criminal views of ivfr. Robert 
Emmett, in 180iJ^ were to have descended on 
Dublin. He himself resided nearer the city. 
This unfortunate .and ill-advised young gentle¬ 
man sacrificed himself, in a lamentable manner, 
to the offended laws, thF^ugh the suggestions of 
low and ill-disposed advisers, (gifted with no 
common talents ;—amiable,, eifthusiastic, and ge¬ 
nerous !—he mistook party for public good, and 
bestowed himself on a designing few, when he fan¬ 
cied he was ^labouring for his country ! How 
melancholy, my dear L. that genius ^lould thus 
fall ! 1 low must we detest its betrayers! The 
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g^n broke out, as we turned towards the moun¬ 
tains, and our walk became more cheerful, 
which the above ideas bad somewhat 

saddened. * . c 

.To the left, we perceived the modest villa 
of the Ri^ht* Honourable John ,P. Curran, 
npstled amongst handsome tivecs, and conlmand- 
, ing a fine view of Dublin, its environs, &c.; it 
formed, amongst many otter charming villas and 
improvements, a pleasing object. The very cele¬ 
brated character who resided there, became the 
subject of,our conversation. I had often heard 
and admired his eloquence, and been diverted 
by his sportive pleasantry and wit. Yet he had 
never seemed to me hfcppy: too great a desire 
for admiration, and a temper which had never 
undergone early melioration and subjugation, 
were his* greatest enemies! He did not read 
enough to fully cultivate hisSnind and- supply 
him with sufficient home resources, and, perhaps, 
his company was too often ilj-selected. These 
were some observations we made on passing the 
country-seat of an orator Vho has had great flights, 
but has also liad many aberations in his career. 
Of Irish genius, ithiay^be said,—if! be permitted 
to compare it to a flower,-^that it blows too soon, 
and its fruits are consequently too frequently 
immature! Yet, what is wanting but due cultiva¬ 
tion? Itsjyings every where, and has the brightest 
tints. They certainly do not* read enough in 
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Ireland, and generally leave off at the time study 
bec(^mes most useful. They decide too rapidly, 
—often donqt think,—but pronounce,—and some¬ 
times lose the benefits»Vf*well-considered argu¬ 
ments and clear reasoning, by disdaining the one, 
and not'having patience for the qther. Nor is 
the distinguished character just mentioned an ex¬ 
ception to these remarks. In conversation I have 
never observed hirn^irofound, or demonstrative. 
Ridiculc,was his favourite weapon, which is often 
a substitute for more* powerful attack, or the 
shelterfor ignorance. He frequently made speeches 
in private society, and sermons in his speeches. 
This too was proof of bad taste. For solid genius, 

1 do not at all hesitate to prefer Mr. K^ogh. His 
truly was’a mighty mind, which, placed in ano¬ 
ther sphere, or not having overwhelming disabi¬ 
lities to bear it down, might have regulated states, 
or reformed a p/JO^le. But I am delaying; and 
my party arc ascending the mountains by a wind¬ 
ing and pleasing road! I hasten to'rejoin them. 

As we pursued our way the prospect grew in¬ 
comparably beautiful, till we reached a cottage on 
Killihu mountain, aboht four miles from Dublin, 
where we proposed ‘to breaj^faSt, having provided 
ourselves with tea, sugftr, &c. &c. Prom hence# 
we beheld a beautifql and extended plain at our 
feet, studded with villas, noble mansions, and cot¬ 
tages. Hefe and there a river winded *to the sea. 
Woods were •intei’spersed, and fertile fields of 
grain. The delightful Bay of Dubljii, covered 
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with many white sails of vessels, going and re- 
turtiiiig, terminated by the picturesque sjnall 
mountain of Howth,—the peninsula,^ and thickly 
inhabited coast, near^IXiMin,—charmed the eye. 

• * 0 9 

Its blue and glossy surface seemed that of a lovely 
lak§! The pigeon-house and light-housfe stretch¬ 
ed far into it, and the animated appearance of 
commerce enlivened it in every'^part.. The Black 
Rock, Dunleary, and Dalhey, with its venerable 
island, bounded it on the right. At its extremity 
stood the city of Dublin, sending forth the smoke 
of early-lighted fires, and having all the appear¬ 
ance of a gfeat and wealthy emporium. Alas! 
in that metropolis, how many conflicting cares 
were distracting the hearts of men ! What heart¬ 
burnings and jealousies! How fatally was the 
religion of peace just going to be used asajusti- 
' fication for ^e measures of cold and mercenary 
oppression ! The lovely scene looj|ced less beauti¬ 
ful ; and I was willingly'prevailed on to enter the 
cottage, where our breakfast was already pre¬ 
pared by the ever-ready and willihg hand of Irish 
hospitality! Our fatigue gendered it also ex¬ 
tremely pleasant. We inhaled the freshest moun¬ 
tain air:—from the ,open c6ttage-door we still 
^enjoyed much of the noblfrprospect of the Bay;—■ 
and our kind hostess bmitt^d no pains to make 
us comfortable^ Nor was she mercenary; a very 
small recompense and a friendly farewell satisfied 
the good worrihn, and we rcsdraed our journey. 

The rqiad passed amongst these lofty mountains. 
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and led us to scenery truly sublime. A deep val¬ 
ley \%p.s on our right, where we saw the river 
below roll trzpiquilly on; the cottages emitting 
the*bluish smoke that wk\^eJ spirally in the air,, 
or spread itself on the impending rocks,*and all 
the busy siir of happy agricultural mountaineers. 
As various* sounds ascended, all cheerful and 
rurdl, it was still more pleasant. The road called 
military, (as* it had been made to facilitate mili-’ 
tary purpo.^es, since 1798) was excellent; and not 
only well, but tastefully* laid out. We seemed 
walking in the aerial regions, and to have left for 
ever the busy and important haunts of man. 
Conversation flowed unimpeded, and we scarcely 
thought of the distance we had to go. Certainly, 
my dear L., I am partial, and not withoqt reason, 
to this mode of studying nature! In walking, 
there is no disagreeable sound of carriage-wheels, 
of horses’ feet, gi whips, or of unharrnonious 
voices! You are on a just level Vvith nature. 
Every ditch is enriched with various ftiinute vege¬ 
table beauties, which you observe with ease. 
The smallest note or ^twitter of the distant or 
passing bird is heard. You can at leisure con¬ 
template the azure clouds, th^ir changes, and the 
shadows they sometime^ cast! While health 
joins the party too, to reward the pedestrian 
toils, the soul ‘becomes, not only more ani¬ 
mated, but ekalted! We continued to advance 
along our aerial terrace: every stefi produced 
, a new change. 
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As the road began to«^ descend, a very fine 
pVospect of part of Wicklow offered itsejf. A 
great scope of country, tolerably cultivated, 
and the distant WiciA(Jw mountains, formed ihis 
landsca|>e4 Unfortunately, a solitary barrack 
struck the eye. ^ It had been erected a‘few years, 
and was become useless. It deformed the pic- 
tulesque scene, and excited no pleasing ideas. 
W^hether marking the turbulence of the people, 
or arbitrary rule, the object was an unhappy one. 

In a short time, however, we arrived at two 
beautiful small lakes, near the road, called 
Loughcfareb. They were surrounded by moun¬ 
tains, and of a pellucid blue. Their shores were 
rocky, aqd their environs seemed the residence of 
peace an/l solitude! Not a habitation was to be 
seen! The heath and moss spread a green carpet 
every where,, and clothed the mountain-sides in 
a charming manner, whilst a sqiall shrub mixed 
its tender verdure here and there. Not even the 

I 

solitary king’s-fisher, with rapid flight and short 

cry, broke the calm silence that reigned! Here 

we partook of some refresdnnent, and quite forgot 

the scenes we had left, ^he rest of our walk was 

wild and strikirtg, .and for*nine miles we beheld 

neither house nor hunlan being. Towards the 

close of the evening, *we reached a valley called 

Macanuass. .It extended three‘miles. A river 

« 

ran through it, and for lonely beadty, and sweet 
simplicity. It cannot be excelled. Small farm- 
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houses, encircled wirii trees, here and there en¬ 
livened it. 

This vale*was, however, thinly inhabited, and 
ii^pired inoi}n\ful sentiments. We had ^recently 
left a city too populous for its wants, ahd full of' 
misery in^the manufacturing qu^rtegr, whence em- 
plo^^ent and h^piness had fled. Already the 
unequal distribution of human industry in'this 
island appeared ! this very route also had the 
English invaders, once perhaps, made their way to 
Dublin. We shall now retrace their steps to their 
landing-place. Since that period, (above six hun¬ 
dred years), what little real improvement has 
taken place ! I^ve foreign politics, the internal 
distractions of England, or an original bad system, 
most retarded it ? or has a s{lirit of vain and idle 
insubordination indreland impeded it? 1 am in¬ 
clined -to think the country has been little known, 
and much neglected by the English sovereigns, 
down to George the Third, who has done much 
to meliorate it, and 'for which tHe body of the 
people are thankful. But we are arrived at our 
humble inn, near thv celebrated Glendaloch : at 
the bridge of AughaVanny, where w'e rest this 
night, the mountain-torrent 'rolls impetuously. 
The scene is grand.and'striking, but fatigue com-* 
pels me to bid you adieu. 
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LETTER II. 


( 


•Wooden Bridge^ County WickHtyw^ 

Mte i3, 1812. 


MY DEAR L. 

After that profound repose in our cqttage inn. 


which our mountain walk had, conferred on us, 
we arose this morning much refreshed. The 
scenery was charming and 'sublime around us; 
for the sun had gilded every torrent, and lighted 
up every hedge and peaceful groupe of cattle. 
Mountains surrounded us, and the interestinjr and 

^ t ® 

romantic Glendaloch, or glen of the two lakes, 
crowned the not very distant view. Its round 
tower and churches towered in mournful solitude, 
and its lakes glittered with the dawn's early rays. 
We proceeded directly there, by a gentle descent 
and a walk bf a mile. The morning salutations 
in Ireland are very gracious, ajmk the replies are 
always peculiarly so. To your Gqod morning," 
is always returned to you, “‘Good morning to you, 
kindly —to “.God save you,"—“ God save you 
kindly," and the farewelj oiDia agus smerri voidj 
or “ God and the Virgin beVith yop," sounds soft 
and pious. We soon arrived at Glendaloch. I 
‘shall not exactly describe ruins so well known, 
and so often delineated. A •sketch may suffice. 

This venerable seat of clerical learning in Ire¬ 
land is seated'in a mountain valley, through which 
passes a small river. A stream runs'past the great 
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church and tower! Smaller churches are sprinkled 
around! At the upper lake is one romantically 
placed, wherif, many affes a^o, a young foreign 
prince was interred. A feV trees mingled ^mongst 
its ruins give it a most picturesque elfect, as^do a 
glen and v^aterfall near it, ofe diminutive, but beau¬ 
tiful qjiara^ter. The upper lake rolled its pure 
waters on a silvery sand, and was on various sides 
overhung with rock? covered with heath and 
moss. The celebrated bed of St. Bevin is on 
the left, and roinanticalky and even dangerously 
placed just over the water, and at a considerable 
iieight above. Many fabulous stories are still 
told here of the good saint, but you, I believe, 
will readily dispense with them. Tradition re¬ 
lates al.so accounts of the massacres and<» devasta¬ 
tions made by the Danes in these holy retreats of 
science and religion. How unhappy such times, 
when these barbarous and perfidious men thus 
delighted in violating such sanctuaries, ^nd ex- 
tinguishing those lights of which they nad so much 
need, but were too rude to respect! In those days 
they were the best depositories of knowledge in 
Europe. 

The monastery is placed ^lonkiderably lower 

« 

in the vale than the chuTrch and tower. There 

% 

are remains of curious architecture still in it. 
The tower, which rears its h^ad with imposing 
majesty in this Solitary and silent scene, is very per¬ 
fect. Conjecture, has been bathed to account for 
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these buildings. / think they may have served 
both as belfries and watch-towers. They showed 
ns the site of a former city, ad joining Glendaloch, 
and tlm old market-dfosrf, still remaining. Doubt¬ 
less the ^reat^ number of ecclesiastics, students, 
and servants here, required a large supply of 
many things, and a sort of market-t6wn would 
readily be formed near so renbwned and great a 

t 

place as Glendaloch. f 

Yet, though learning and religion were much 
and successfully cultivated at that period, it does 
not strike me that the state of Ireland at large 
grew improved. The want of one good govern¬ 
ment, perpetuated disorder and anarchy in the 
island, aijd literature was but a single flower that 
bloomed (in the waste. T^o Glendaloch it is said 
various foreign princes and scholars resorted, nor 
could these be a more lovely spot for meditation 
and application to study. Here Dermot, King of 
Leinster, sent Lawrence, the celebrated* Arch¬ 
bishop of Diiblin, when a youth.' He was of no¬ 
ble, I believe royal, birth, and it was intended 
to extinguish all ambitious views in him by 
placing him here. Lawrence grew a willing 
and enthusiastic ^rvant tof religion and the 

f O 

muses. The meads and groves, the lofty moun¬ 
tains, and sweet lakes of * Glendaloch, purified 
and calmed, his mind. He became one of the 
best and most exalted characters of his time. In 
the vales oV Qlendaloch, Lord .Grey sustained ii 
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shameful defeat from the Irish chieftains of this 
quart^jr, when he first came over Lord Deputy, 
under Queen Elizabeth. I perceived with pain, 
in these sequestered scenes, a great avidjty for 
money, and more cunning than simplicity. 4nd 
yet, my dear L., sliall we be angyy at the igno¬ 
rant and pe^aps starving peasant, or his family, 
for this thirst of gain, which has invad’ed every class 
of life, and causes almost every man to be estimated ’ 
by the meaijis in his purse, rather than by the qua¬ 
lities of his mind, or the {tcquirements of years ? 

We left Glendaloch highly gratified. Its ve¬ 
nerable haunts alibrded us many retlections, all 
favourable to Ireland, and her ancient monas¬ 


tic institutions; for ther,e was great merit in a 
country which thus fostered sdats of learning; 
where the soul was taught to soar to important 
truths; to scan the ways of the stars and planets, 
to study history and^ nature; in short, to rise to 
the Deity himself, through'all his works, and to 
acknowledge the littlendss of the ambition and 
the pursuits of men ! Ireland in these, and in pre¬ 
vious times, when Roman tyranny manacled the 
earth, was the sacred hsyluin where religion 
and science obtained shelter, and fhe feeble voice 
ofliberty was heard. , 

On leaving Glendaloch, we entered a fine valley, 
with a pleasant riVer meandering through it; we 
also passed some woods, where the cheerful noise 

9 * • # 

and movementsof numerous wood-cuttersattracted 


our attention. The picture was gay, and weWeved 
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oiir minds from too serious'thoug’hts. Happy privi- 
leg;e of the pedestrian ; gradually changing, the 
scene is always new to. him, and the fresh pages 
of the book of nature cnarm away,melancholy, if 
it possess him. 

Wishing *to breakfast, we discovered an hum¬ 
ble inn at the river side, and there we heartily 
cnjoyud our meal. The river and it.s banks 
were charming, and a tine wood spread to our 
left. It gave me pain to see here, for the first 
time, a miserable and 'dilapidated little chapel. 
Every edifice dedicated to God ought to be re¬ 
spectable and respected. Want of money was 
the cause of its ruined state. Having breakfasted, 
we walked through a long and cheerful vale to 
Rathdrifm. There is a good deal of the flannel 
manufactory in this part of the county of Wicklow, 
and a hahd.some ftanpel hall, built by Earl Fitz- 
william, at Rathdrum. But,tli$ people and their 
houses are wretched ; their cattle small and bad. 
We learned that the gentry in this county have 
become great farmers, and that the people are 
reducing more and more to the situation of cot¬ 
ters, rather serfs, or Villains! The war has 

f» * 

caused great prices for the produce of land, and 
has generated high renls o,r gigantic farmers, with 
1500 or 2000 acres* in their own hands. But 
labour is not raised in value, though the cottager 
lose all bis land. He becomes annexed to an 
estate by the miserable tenure of necessity, and 
the rfenft of his roadside hovel is deducted from 
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his yearly toil. His daily hire is lOrf.; perhaps 
less. , This is Vil. per annum; deduct IZ. 10s., or 
2/,, for housQ-rent, lOZ. ^lOs^ or lOZ., remain tb 
prr«ure potatoes^ milk, cA^thes, medicine jii case 
of illness;—to pay priest,—send children, to 
school, &c. &c. &c.!* lOZ. which the eambler or 
mail of fashion casts away in a moment, in the 
circles of Loudon, is the sum on which the ex¬ 
istence of this entire family depends! Yet the' 
poor Irishrpan endures all with fortitude and hu¬ 
mility, even with a decree of content. His com¬ 
mon expressioii.s are, however, very melancholy 
on enquiry into his circumstances. ‘‘‘The poor, 
luiA e always sufl'ered.” “It is God’s will it 
should he so." “ The poor are little tljought of 
in this country.” He will then sigh, aiid,go to his 
daily toil. This system, my dear L., is a sad one! 
The degradation of tlie population of iKeland has 
endured from time immeniorial, and they are 
themselves somewhat to hlame for it. They 
want an independence of mind, which produces 
independence of .station, and, with too indolent 
and obsequious a caress^ they hug their poverty 
to their bosoms. The cottager and small farmer 
might make his hou.se'decentpud* comfortable in 
some degree, which it seMom is, and he might 
make his garden neat and useful with some good 
vegetables, as well as adorn it with a.few humble 
flowers and sfirubs. No! he prefers sitting at 
the fire, or in the.sun, dr a lazy walk^o the ale- 
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house ill times of leisurei- and leaves his little 
home as uncultivated and unadorned as his mind 

M, 

tbo frequently is. The system is ejrroneous, and 
too severely pursued 'liy many, of exacting ,the 
utmost Value of land by high rents'or otherwise; 
but the most liberal of the* gentry hrfvc a great 
deal to contend with, in the inveterate hi^bits of 
these people.' If a good lease of a large portion 
'of ground be* granted, they let and re-let; they 
divide and subdivide; and they do not think to 
improve, so much as to sell the commodity of 
land at a high rate. The causes of all this, 1 
fear, lie feo deep that few English ministries 
will be fond of analysing them. 

The conuiry-people of Wicklow dress pretty 
well, ar^ in general handsome, well-made, and 
very sagacious. Their communication with 
Dublin does riot, however, improve them in any 
respect. Passing Rathdrum, a considerable and 
respectable country town, we arrived at Avon¬ 


dale, Mr. ’Parnell’s scat. It was made and 
greatly adorned by the late Oolonel Hayes, who 

I 

possessed true rural taste. This sweet place is 
charmingly situated, among grounds and woods, 
undulating in ihe^most bfeautiful manner. The 
romantic mountains‘*of Wicklow every where 
around it, give variety^ and grandeur to the 
scene. TJie house is sufliciantly good. You 
pass through the demesne to see the cottage 
built by the late Mr. Hayes. ^ The walk to it is 
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(juite charming, a fine- river rolling on your left, 
and (he scenery 1 have described every where 
in fall view: nor does the cottage disappoint ej^- 
perdation. It is large, and 'made in a perfectly 
rural manner, thatched and ornamented y^ith 
rustic woo'd-work. The rwer flows immediately 
past il,, aud’the impending opposite bank is bold 
and romantic; embowered in trees,’and sheltered 
from every breeze, it seems truly the ritual of do-’ 
inestic peace and of the Muses! With reluctance 
we left this sweet abode,,.so far removed from the 
world’s noise, and all its wearisome pomp. The 
melodious sound of the waters murmufing along, 
the pleasant song of birds, and the fragrant ver¬ 
dure of every shrub and tree made it niosf de- 

li‘’-htful. Mr. Parnell was not-at home, but we 

_ 

were received with great civility. This gentle¬ 
man has distinguished himself by some writings 
in lavour of Ireland, and bears a most amiable 
character. He has,' we heard, set up a woollen 
manufactory near Uathdrum : -but these things 
seldom do well in the hands of gentlemen unused 


to trade. 

Leaving the fairy seenes of Mr. Parnell’s 
demesne, we regained the road,* and, descend¬ 
ing to the bridge and rivers, called, The meet- 
in«- of the Three Waters,” found fresh beauty 
calling on us foi; admiration. The.descent by 
the road was rapid, and the picturesque assem¬ 
blage of mountains, rivers, and woody vales of 

\ c2 
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imrivallod beaiUy. 
or rather sing-s. 


THROrOH lRFL\Nn 

Of thistspol, Mr. Moor^ says. 




< 

“ There is not in wi^e world a valK*y so sweet, 

that vale in whosc^ bosom the wide waters meet?!’' 


In the vale of Avoca, at the termiiiatiou of 
Mr. Parnell’s ‘derne.S'ne, three moimtahi rivers 
unite, and pursue their rapid course to tfie not 
.far distant sea. May I intjulge myself by giving 
afavoiirile bard’s description of such a ri\er. 


J/onda dal mar,'divisa 
Bagna la valle, e'l rnuiile 
•Mormora sempre, & fieme 
Al fin, vjue non tt>rna al rnar 
AI mar, dtu e gli luimori aoquisto 
Dow da luiiglii error! 

♦ Spera a riporar." 


Accompanied by such a murmuriug' and lovel) 
stream, we eontinue'd, from this meeting of 
theWaters,” our walk-throug'n a most enchanting 
vale. . • . ‘ 

At the bridge of the Three Waters we had 
taken some refreshment^ in the open air. on a 
mossy bank, and at theeide of a streamlet hurry¬ 
ing and fritting on Us way,* to be lost in the great 
stream. We were iHvigorated and plea.sed. 
Wicklow, in its utmost beauty, glowed around 
us. The road was level and pleasant, and there 
was no want of wood here, though so much 
and so seterely felt in Ireland. The evening 
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shadows and colourinj^ fell on every tree, and 
harmonized t^ie hills ar^ vales by Nature’s most 
benitching touches. might have imagined 

it a sylvian scene in Switzerland, if we had feen 
happy, independent countenajict;s, and the full 
plcntj'. of tlie rural home. As \vc overtook two 
small farmers we joined in conversation. They 
complained of the ddarness of land, of every’ 
thinir beiii'j: let over their heads. at)d tlieir wish 
to go to America in the Spring. They spoke 
with feeling'and propriety; one of them, a man 
somewhat in years, repeating, that he wished to 
go to America, and send for his family. I could 
not help remarking, that he must be pretty com¬ 
fortable, ajid that it would be ’a great change : 
Why, then, would you eraigrate.!“ He emphati¬ 
cally replied, “ Because I can never be better as 

I 

I am. Times promise to be worse, and such 
farmers as we are cannot possibly stand it long. 
The gentry think they can never hdve enough 
land in their own hands, and what they do not 
keep, jobbers are ready to take and give .fines 
for, and thus root out the old resident from the 
soil. ^Vhy should wfe then §tay in this coun¬ 
try?” 1 asked him of Bbrd Fitzwilliam as a 
landlord ? Pretty welj, but no absentee can 
be a good one. They ruin Ireland. .They can¬ 
not see the distress of tenants,^ and the deputy 
must always remit as hiuch money a*s he can. 
Neither can they protect us, They are t 9 o, dis- 
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laiitj and too full of other tilings, than bciii^ re¬ 
sident guardians to poor Irish tenants!” 1 sighed 
heavily, and, impresseH^.with the truth of all,he 
said^, bill him a sympathyzipg farewell! 

The shades of evening fell fast. Wb scarcely 
discerned the river ifovving beside ifs, and the 
birds had lor/g retired to resf. We were, how- 
•ever, perfectly unmolestod, and without tear ; 


and quietly pursued our route to a small inn we 
had iieard of. The Iristi, 1 think, rarely commit 


wanton atrocities on mere travellers—it is fi;ene- 


rally some'private pique, or some bad character 
inflaming thein against a neighbour, w hich urges 
them. They seldom rob, as they do in England, 
on spec^^lation. -We traversed the wildest parts 
of this country without molestation, and as we 
now journeyed late on our way, wo had a proof 
of the honesty of thelic people. The air was se¬ 
rene, and morneuts«for cdnienqilation arose. 
Just then a flute breathed gciUle mu.sic from 
the opposite bank of the river; the strain was 
sweet, and the mournful airs played, recalled 
the times that were for ever gone. The Irish 
are very fond «f music, and many of them good 
performers. The tlntci, the fife, the pipes, the 
harp are much beloved by them. How strange ! 
and what a pity that music,,though practised 
through time immemorial, and cultivated with 
success by this nation, does not appear to hate 
softeped their dispositions as much us might 
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liiive been cxpecteil! As we approached our 
irni^ 'a pretty rural mansion, with an orchard, m'c 
came near th’e borders the County of Wex¬ 
ford, Of this, enchan’ting Wicklow, have 
‘' iven yo^i but an .imperfect idea. You must 
see it, my^car JL., and ju3ge for yourself. How 
nianv’ visit the .Continent, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and know nothinj;; of the interesting beau¬ 
ties of Ireland ! How many g’o to .see, and even 
live in, Wales, with equal ignorance of this ro¬ 
mantic island ! Wicklo’w possesses beauties and 
scenes equal to any in Wales. Her people, 
alas! are inferior in comfort, education, and 
agriculture, but they are brave and ingenious: 
so much so, indeed, that, in these respects, they 
fall short of no other nation. * 


I am truly, yours. 
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.MY DEAR L. 

Wexford, thoujjjh not so romantic' is a« titter 
country for stgriculture than Wicklow. I’he 
land is much better. Pro\)erty is more etinaily 
diffused, and I think I already see thg traces of 
English settlers, in more commodious farm¬ 
houses and barns,—better enclosed farms,—and 
better stock*. The strong bonians are still marked 
and known in this country, and the names of 
Fitzhenry, Fitzmaurice, &c. &c. &c. not unusual. 
Our walk from Coolgranny lay through Gorey, 
a small market and post-town, as also through 
Cornolin, a neat village. We saw crops of (lax, 
corn, and barley, in 'a very good stale. The 
linen-manufacture has-made respectable, but not 
great progress in Wexford. What a melan¬ 
choly effect of commercial narrowness in Eng¬ 
land, to prevail on your illustrious William to 
interdict the woollen nmnufacture in Ireland ! 
How much repasation is due to her for that one 
paralysing and unjust act! As we proceed, I ob¬ 
serve with pleasure ini this county a great deal 
of industry and honesty. The Wexford people 
have gained a good deal of lie English habits, 
arid are greatly improved by them. Yesterday,' 
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wc observed a »Teat concourse of them at the 
village of Coolgranny after chapel. It is impoi^- 
sible not to admire the Irish4is a people, when 
you see them well dressed and orderlyi.* The 
young wc^men were,very iicat and^ in general, 
handsome,,and the young men have a military 
and s|)irited air, ^ery striking. persons 

are extremely good, and their manners, (if fatal, 
whiskey does not interlero), mild and engaging. 

1 like theit air of independence in Wexford, it 
betokens more sincerity and better exertions 
than the extorted and doubtful civility of the 
slave! Wexford, as far as we have seen, is a fine 
corn-country, and the farms seem pretty large 
and good. The cotter'*system is not *o preva¬ 
lent as in the counties of Dublin and VVicklow. 
As we leave the capital, things seem better, and 
the peo})le to improve. As tar as we have pro¬ 
ceeded^ it is evident that the population of the 
country is immense. It is nothing^ diminished 
by rebellion, or war. (xorey is a tolerable town 
in Wexford, of between 2000 and 3000 inhabit- 
ants. * 


All the small towns jn Ireland betray a want of 


manufacture and emplo]^meiit; which conse¬ 
quently generates rnufth curiosity with respect to 


strangers, from which even the better classes are 


not free. Gorey ivas the scene of an action in the 


rebellion of 1798, and of a sharp nature. Half the 
town was burnt and is now re-built, manifestly 
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to the g^reat advantage of the place. From 
Gorey*we took our way to Ferns, and stopped to 
take some refreshrntent hear it at a*poor cottage. 
They ^ere kind and cfvil, but theiv poverty was 
so great as to be quite distressing t6 witness. 
This excessive inisefy of cottagers •in Ireland 
cannot be to«» often repeated* as they represent 
• the wholfe population. , 

There is a radical error which, till it be found 


out and rectified by a vigorous government, not 
afraid to boldly contemplate truth, will render 
the English government always insecure, and 
Ireland unhappy. I am writing, my dear L., 
for no party. 1 want not to exaggerate nor to 
diminish' the evils whidh oppress this country, 
and far from blaming England, as is vulgarly 
too much done here, I think many sources of 
error are internal; but the powerful arm of an 
enlightened govermn,ent can alone divert and 
dry them up. 

As we approached Ferns, once the proud ca¬ 
pital of Leinster, I felt various sensations. Here 
Lord Dermot, King of Leinster, the first ally of 
the English, Resided; and here had been the 
seat of one of the Inosd ancient of the small mo- 
narchies into which Ir.elartd, by a most wretched 
policy, had been time immemorial divided! A 

ft * 

small village,—a venerable castle,—and some 
beautiful «*uius of an abbey, alone remain of. a 
city once great and populous! 'I’hus, how fragile 
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are the works of man, whether you take him in 
the plains of Asia; the ruins and the deserts of 
Afjfica; or in this civilizj^d Europe! 

Dcrmot, King of Leinsfer, finding himAelf per¬ 
secuted l)y Roderick O’Conner, the nominal mo¬ 
narchy of Ireland, (who had entered into the 
animosities of a petty king, his adherent,) and 
prompted by two very powerful passions, self* 
preservation and revenge, fled to the King of 
England, Idenry the Second, for protection. It 
was granted, and Derrnot, having acquired the 
alliance of the Earl of Chepstow, and some other 
brave Welch chieftains, returned to Ireland in the 
end of the year 1169. He lay coneealed in'the 
monastery of Ferns, till the .English, *or rather 
Welch, force under Fitzstephens landed. The 
result is well known, but among other errors to 
which the Irish are prone on this subject, is that 
which leads them to overlook that, at this very 
period, the Danes were, in possession of perhaps 
two-thirds of the island,—certainly of all the 
great maritime towns and adjoining territories. 

The Danes, rather than the Irish, were conquer¬ 
ed by Derinot's allies, and the .emancipation of 
the island from the hands of’those rapacious and 
cruel invaders was an act w'hich, if it had been 
followed up by .wise measures, and if the radical 
defects of Ireland had permitted them to operate, 

4 

had entitled England to the lastii^ gratitude 
of this country! However, in Dermot’s conduct 
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there was nothing surprising or uiiiisual. There 
hfad formerly been some occasional friendly in¬ 
tercourse between thd Vmg's of Ireland and of 
England, and Dennot followed a* very natural 
impulse in seeking the aid df Henry th^e Second. 
It was a simple consequence of thd perpetual 
feuds betweerrtlie Irish kings/and it is woTiderfnl 

I 

it had not happened long before. It is quite 
clear that the English did not, like the Danes, 
come as invaders, but as allies of Dennot, and 
probably with the concurrence of the whole Irish 
clergy! • 

Almost every country presents similar facts. 
Seven hundred years before Dennot solicited as¬ 
sistance /roin England, an Irish king had nearly 
in the same manner, and probably for similar 
tauses, implored the protection of the Roman 
general then cornmartding in Britain. He had 
been instigated by revenge, *and warmly urged 
the Rornans»to conquer Ireland.* The w^ords of 
Tacitus are very strong and exact: Agricola 
expulsum seditione dornestica unum ex repiilis 
gentis exceperat, ac specie ainiciti® in occasio- 
nem retinebat. .Saepe ex eo audivi, legione una 
et modicis auxiliis ^eboUari, obtinerique Hiber- 
niam posse, Idque etiam adversus Britaiiniarn 
profuturum si Roinana unique ^rrna et velut e 
compectu libertas tolleretur.” * 


“ A*:ricola,” says he, “ had received one of the petty kitiffs 
cxpelleth by domestic sedition from Ireland, and detained him , 
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This is at once a proof that Dcrmot's conduct 
was not at all sing'nlar in Ireland, and also of its 
deplorable sti^tc, from a bad constitution of go¬ 
vernment seven reiituries before the English un- 
der Henry the Second arrived. The ease with 
which that.nation succeedetl, is another evidence 
of rnis^ove1*nmenb and the prevalence of selfish 
views in Ireland of every kinj^. ’Any thing of 
public spirit and good oovcriirnent must have’ 
almo.st in.sfantly expelled or annihilated the small 
VVeleh forces wliich at first assisted Dermot. 
Many centuries before, the Homans, and for 
similar causes, could have easily coirtpiercd the. 
island. Thus, all the Irish can be said to ha\e 
lost by the coming of Henry the Second of Eng¬ 
land, w as a most defective constitution, wjiich had 
entailed misery on its inhabitants for perhaps a 
thousand years, during which period, learning 
and the Muses had sparkled, but could not 
enlijihten her. 

Had not Dernmt been persecnled’by the mo¬ 
narch of Ireland, H had not then occurred. The 
Danes had continued to ravage and encroach. 


under appouraiicc of frieiulshijij, for *any opportunity which 
might occur. I often heard from them, that Ireland could be 
cunquerecl, anil retained b^' one Roman legion and moderate 
supplies, and ihat^ it Avould be useful with respect to Britain, 
that the Roman arms slioulil be every where in these parts, 
ahd libcrlv taken awav fiouj,*as it were, before her eves.” 
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till they had again obtaiiked the sovereignty ol 
the island, or same distant power liad availed 
itself of the feuds of the Irish kings and seized 
on it. Dermot had carrl^ off the King of Mea^i’s 
wife^; but Roderick, sixteen years after (and long 
after the lady had been restofed), oppressed him, 
and stripped him of his dominions in tin ignomi¬ 
nious manner.' With such policy—so many little 
governments—where passion, revenge and selfish¬ 
ness—not public good—directed—Ireland never 
could have improved, iipr enjoyed any share of 
trauejuillity or prosperity. 

The rniits of the castle of Ferns are still grand 
and imposing. They command an extensive 
view of the country. We were shewn in them a 
small apj,irtmerit ©ri the ground-floor, still very 
perfect, and which seems to have been a royal 

» 

chapel, or some peculiar state-room. The roof 
is beautifully arched, and the w hole of its (Jothic 
architecture and ornaments are strikingly hand¬ 
some. This ruined castle’s walls*are very strong, 
and nothing but wdlful dilapidation could have 
injured them so much as they are! The mode 
of building in ancient times in Ireland appears to 
have been calculated for dliration, and in some 

f 

manner resembles tha-Roman method used in 
Britain, by grouting them, and pouring in loose 
shingle and lime. This castle ha 3 suftered greatly 
in very recent times, by a barbarous practice of 
taking awrfy parts of it for comnion use. In the 
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ntiliappy rebellion of 1798^ the rebels seized it, 
and planted cannon on the highest tower, but. 
did not hold it lon^. The ruined monastery 
wl?*"re Dennot awaited tlie corning of the Eng¬ 
lish, is even in its decay very beautiful. * Tradi¬ 
tion says it was built by the Spaniards. 

We wet'e happy to learn that great har¬ 
mony prevailed between all parties at Ferns. 
Accident introduced me to the Rev. Mr. Red¬ 


mond, priest of the place, who related to me a 
curious little anecdote. When pursuing his 
studies, and linishing his course of education in 
France, he had spent a summer in 13as Poicton, 
v\!»(‘rc General Bonaparte, then a thin, slight 
young boy, was. lie had slept in the salne 

^ ' t 

room with him six weeks, aud perceived no¬ 
thing shining or engaging in him. He was 
generally employed in making machinery, which 
he placed on a small w ater-course. As the party 
were one day shooling, Bonaparte, who was not 
very active, fdl into .a brook five feet deep, 
which he endeavoured to leap across. He was 
nearly drowned, when Mr. Redmond imme¬ 
diately discharged his piece, and presented the 
end to him, by w hich he saved his life. 

Thus, in the hands of a»poor Irish priest, hung, 
for a moment, mucli of the future destinies of 
Eiirofie. 1 aske/1, Had the general ever recol¬ 
lected this service, and sent him any mark of his 
gratitude!” Mr. R. sakl, “ No and added, I 
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assure you, sir, I do not admire his principles.” 
Has not this enterprising^ officer’s fate been a sin- 
giular one, my dear L., from Ijhe time of this escape 
from drowning? Hdvii’vg ventured every thing, 
and, to Accomplish his* end, scrupled at nothing, 
however foul and rev,olting' to humanity—hav¬ 
ing seized on power, by iniquitous arnf fraui^ulent 
steps, and havmg attained great celebrity and great 
•temporary dominion, he is just going to cause 
his own downfall, by provoking all the powders 
of Europe against him^ Without the mind of 
a legislator or statesman, he has graspexl what 
he knows Aiot how' to hold, and attempted, by 
mere military authority, to do what it is only the 
province of intellect to accomplish ! A vain and 
ignorant undertaking ! If this remarkable man 
draw down on himself severe punishment, from 
the violated laws of nations, he may yet have to 
regret that the good Y>riest of Ferns saved a life 
which after all was one of splendid anxiety, and 
may terminarte by years of incessant remorse! 

At Ferns we found a tolerable, small inn, but 
were treated with some contempt, and little ci¬ 
vility. Pedestrians, I now plainly perceive, are 
not well received at inns ift Ireland. The Irish 
are too much given to poepect external splendour, 
and the pedestrian is liable at flieir inns to be 
considered a^very suspicious character. He may 
be deemed a tax-gatherer, or play-actor, or run¬ 
away, or rt*bel;—for they are^fond of stigma- 
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tizin^ a stranger in this way. They do not un¬ 
derstand independence of mind and character 
enough to respect them'justly, and what they 
would never db themselves, they conceive’impos¬ 
sible for others, at least with any good cause and 
respectables motives. Ferns was, however, ex¬ 
tremely interestingHo us, as the ancient seat of 
the kings of Leinster, lyid in particular of Dermot.^ 
Here was conceived the plan of introducing the 
English into Ireland, which has been of such im¬ 
portant consequences to both. 

The Welch force landed in the county of Wex¬ 
ford in May, 1170. ThenDermot, who seems all 
along to have been pitied and protected by. the 
clergy, issued from his hiding-place at I^rns, and 
boldly bid defiance to his enemies. The cruelty 
of Roderick, in basely putting to death in cold 
blood the son of the King of Leinster, (one of the 
most promising yoifths of bis time), as a poor re¬ 
venge against Dermot fiDr procuring himself as- 

9 

sistance, almost inclines one to pronounce this 
nominal monarch of Ireland a pusillanimous ty- 
rant. It seems to justify all that Dermot did, and 
to shew that he resisted an odious despotism, 
weak, but malignant, and* quite inimical to the 
real happiness of the people! 

Ferns, after the event of the lairing of the 
English allies* became a city of great conse¬ 
quence. Dermo^ was not only restorefl to former 
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povvor, Imt ohtaiiipd much more. As the ally 
of ICiigTand, he appeared in a ijew and for¬ 
midable light. In his i^alace the most important 
councils were held; and it must be remarked, 
that this monarch, too- much’ and very unjustly 
decried, proved himself faithful and honojirable 
in all his engSgements with fiis new allies. 

In the city of Waterford w^re celebrated the nup- 
tial.s of Strong-bow, who was espoused to Eva, the 
king’s daughter: and in this now lonely and humble 
village of Ferns, were once assembled the Earl of 
Clfcepstow, fhe King of Leinster, the gallant Fitz- 
stephens, Hcrvey de Monte Marisco, Raytnond 
le Gros, ,and many other illustrious and long- 
departedr characters. The marriage of Plarl 
Strongbovv to t]va, evinces that Dcririot had 
formed an honourable and becoming alliance, and 
that no ideas of brutal invasion or lawless con¬ 
quest instigated the English. It is observable 
that the chief opposition made to them, on their 
arrival in Ireland, was by the Danes, in their 
cities. They did not jvillingly relinquish the 
hold they had so long possessed on the unhappy 
Irish. They d$fei)|ded the* great maritime cities 
with considerable vigotir, till they found resist¬ 
ance unavailing, and what the Irish kings and 
people coukl not do for centuries,^ was in a few 
years achieved by an English force, acting 
with discipli|i©, union, knd cqnstancy. By the 
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policy pursued by Dermot King of Leinstet*, the 
power of the Danes in Ireland was for ever anni*- 
hilaled. 

Our visit to 'this once renowned city of'Fefns, 
my dear L., has drawn me inlo some historical dis- 
quisitiqn, wtiich I hope will neither prove tedious 
nor uninteresting to*you. Many, and violent pre¬ 
judices exist in this coirntry on the subject I have 
treated. How happy should I feel if men’s minds 
could be harmonized and enlarged, as to the 
past, in both countries!—that all here would 
correct false ideas, and bury unfounded resent¬ 
ments in oblivion; and that, on your parts, Ire¬ 
land should be deemed a respectable ally and 
friend, not a turbulent dependant! 

Believe me ever, &c. 
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LEX.TER IV. 

, Newtmc^n Jane 

My dear l. , 

This morning we le*ft Ferns. I paid a farewell 
visit to the Rev. Mr. Redinl)nd, who was ex- 
•trernely sick and in ill-heaUh. I shall probably 
never behold this good man again. lie is jour¬ 
neying calmly to a b^ter world. His abode 
bespoke very limited circumstances, but he shew¬ 
ed a degree of fortitude and resignation very 
honourable to him, and very different, I imagine, 
from what his celebrated acquaintance in Bas 
Poictou.would manifest, if adversity reach him. 
Mr. Redmond was SRqrported by religion and an 
unclouded conscience. Those who sacridcc; all for 
ambition, prepare fot themselves an old age of 
exhausting inquietude, and'no resource in the 
hours of sickness. 

We found the charges at obi* small inn high. 
I observe that they exact nearly as much in a 
miserable one as in the best. Independent of 
poor fare, yoa are charged also as much for 
bad accommodation in rooms, &c. &c. as for 
good. The princip^ of*exacting as much as 
possible, pervades gr^t and small inns in Ire¬ 
land almost universally, instead of^giving the tra¬ 
veller fair*value for his money j and if an irapo- 
sitioii ^ once established, it is never retracted. 
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Add to this, that the master, and mistress, and fa¬ 
mily, are gei\erally too proud to pay any attdri- 

tihn to ffuests themselves! 

® < 

We hj^d a charming walk to Newtown I^arry, 

a few miles distant from Ferns. The country 
looked poor, but tolerably cultivated. We passed 
through Claghamon, a small vilfege, and soon 
arrived at the Slaney, a very beautiful rivet 
whicli runs to Wexford, past Earniscorthy. This 
charming stream rolled, placidly on, and we dis¬ 
covered a path-way along its verdant banks. 
The day had improved, and the cheerful rays of 
the sun glistened on our way. The waters of the 
Slaney were of the purest blue, and we^reaped all 
the advantages of pedestrians,‘by findiug a short 
and delightful road to Newtown Barry. Thus are 
the real goods of life distributed more equally 
than i^ 
in his 
every 

iiature, arising fr6m admiring her freshest beau¬ 
ties immediately aroun^l one, are, not his. The 
prospect before us was every where cheerful, and 
we were pleased with* every yiin'^. We had left 
Ferns, and all our ^historical enquiries behind. 
We thought no more of kings and generals—of 
unhappy feuds amongst chieftains—rand the long 
past dreams of ambition and power! The shrubs 
and wild dowess smelt sweet, and Ihe song of 
small birds was sometimes heard. Bui Ireland 


too often tliought. The noble may roll 
carriage, or taste the luxuries his palace 
day affords j bift the pure Enjoyments of 
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in general wants them, and is indeed too bare of 
hedges and trees to afford them much shelter. 
The want of trees iit lljis beautiful island gr es 
the pedestrian great an*d frequent pain. It makes 
the loneliness of his \yay often most melancholy. 
This shews that the country has undergone iniser- 
able devastation on all sides.^ 1 impute it also 
T^artly to that disregard of home, springing from 
various causes, which I have already remarked us 
distinguishing the Irish^ It also, I fear, points 
out the deplorable uncertainty of property, which 
has so often unsettled the island. Venerable 
trees, protecting and surrounding the farm-house, 
are too seldom seen in Ireland; it generally 
stands b|eak and* uncomfortable, a memorial of 
what the Irishman has been, and too often is—a 
comfortless and unprotected being in his native 
land. * 

As we advanced, we saw'the beautiful little 
town of Newtown Barry, situated on our ad¬ 
mired Slaney. It is smdll and prettily planned, 
and does great honour to^the proprietor. Colonel 
Barry. Above all, it is charmingly ornamented 
by trees in the centre street, and a rivulet runs 
through il. In the evening we walked up the 
river to the right of Newtown Barry. The sun 
had set, an(^the scene was altogether one of the 
most pleasing we had seen. The ’fine improve¬ 
ments andVoods of Colonel Barry, adorned the 
bank& o/ the river, which glided along in silent^ 
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beauty. All was liunubiiy and SL'reuify; the birds 
had retired to rest; and the cattle were slowly re- 
tiimiug' home. Oh, my dear L., who would ex¬ 
change such^ scenes for Jtlie fi^audy but unreal 
joys of fai^hionahlo life, or the various pursues of 
insatiable avarice ! * We had a quiet lodging- and 
kind Aisag-e in a small private house at the skirts 
ofNev\to\Mi liarry, and retired to fepose, greatly 
pleased with what we'liad seen. 


Ill the morning- a fair enlivened the town ; 
woollens, crockery-ware, and cattle, were the 
chief objects of sale. The Irish language is spoken 
almost generally in the county of Wexford; we 
heard it every where in the fair. Is it not sur¬ 
prising, that in the very part w here the English 
first settled, this language sliould to,this hour 
remain and flourish ? It marks no great cruelty 
in these first settlers or their descendants; and it is 
evident there w as no extirpation practised. Yet 
are not these English frequently painted as unre¬ 
lenting destroyers of all that Irelahd held dear? 

D J 

Too often, and ‘too long, have they been consi¬ 
dered so here for the, peace and improvement of 
the country. But let an impartial mind turn to 
the bloody scenes enacteij hy Pizarro, and a 
cortes in New Spajn, 'And it will acknowledge 
that the allies, who \»'ere introduced by Dennot, 
King of Leipstcr, acted on far different principles, 
and intended, if the turbulent passions of the day 
had permitted, a friendly incorporation with a 
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people^ their natural friends and allies^ and not 

h 

the bloody and unfeeling devastation of those 
enemies to mankind called conquerdrs ! , 

The s(ime religion also remains in W^exford as in 
the time of Henr^ II., which had been implanted in 
this island by its venerable and virtuous Apostle, 
Patrick, and which, in such a part of it, manifests 
at once the great consistency and firmness of the 
Irish in this point, and also a tacit degree of to¬ 
leration in England, even after her own change 
in that respect, and notwithstanding the unwise 
laws, and severe persecution set forward by 
ministers and parties in England, certainly not 
well consulting the public good and happiness of 
the empire. 

We wei'e happy to find much religious harmony 
in this county, where, some years ago, greatly 
the reverse had been, thought to exist. Both 
parties may be ashamed of their temporary vio¬ 
lence and errprs, and may have discovered that 
malignant discord is not religion, and that as the 
two leading churches in the empire, which a fra¬ 
ternal spirit ought to unite,'^are sincerely attached 
to monarchy, their best policy is to defeat the 
views of any future fapatic sects, by wise and 
manly concord. 

Leaving Newtown'Barry^ we took the route to 
New Ross ; we saw on our way, with much plea¬ 
sure^ great umprovernent .in agriculture. The 
land was, however, poor, but let at from a guinea 
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to thirty shillings the acre. Flax is a good deal, 
but not sufficiently introduced, and seldom moVe 
th^n a quarter of an acre In* a farm is cultivated. 
There is, nevfertheless, a little every where. , We 
learnt that the Farming Society had done much 
good, and* greatly advanced agriculture in this 
county. Tithes have been a subject of complaint 
for a long series of years in Ireland. On this* 
subject, which you have studied successfully, I 
might well refer to you, .my dear L., for instruc¬ 
tion, but as I am distant from you, I shall hazard 
some ideas, and cheerfully submit them to the cor¬ 
rection of your better judgment. The circumstance 
of the great body of the nation professing a religion 
different from that of the pastors to whom they 
are payable, has caused them to have an invidious 
appearance. Much declamation has been uttered 
against them, and Protestant ministers have con- 
quently been placed in a painful and even dan¬ 
gerous situation* which, that excellent and re¬ 
spectable body ill deservS. Tithes are but a por¬ 
tion of rent deducted from the landlord, since 
their establishment, and paid to the clergy of 
the established churCh in ^is* empire. Re¬ 
move them, and the landlord instantly raises the 
rent; that is, claims *the portion now paid the 
clergyman. The wretched tenant’s situation is 
deteriorated, not improved; for the minister never, 
or rarely, receives^the full proportion ot^his claim. 
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1 should propose that a law be enacted to re¬ 
quire every incumbent to ^raut leases of twenty- 
one years of his tithes at a just Valuer whij;h 
should ftold good notwfthstanding any change ot' 
the minister: and it would be desirable that he 
resided, and received* it, himself^—the delega¬ 
tion of receiving his tithes tS a species of op- 
'pressor too well known in Ireland,—the tithe- 
proctor,—has occasioned much misery, and half 
the outcry raised against tithes. The Protestant 
clergymen, of all men, should not act the ab¬ 
sentee, or ieave too much to inferior agents—the 
collection of his income. 

There is unfortunately, in Ireland, too great a 
love of,power, rather than of honest indepen¬ 
dence. Every inferior agent, when clothed with 
any degree of it, too soon shews, a disposition to 
oppress his countryrrten. The tithe-proctor, or 
some farmer, often contracts with the minister for 
his tithes ;-*-a most pernicious custom ! lie be¬ 
comes a scourge to the*afflictcd, and a terror to 
the weak. He goes out armed with law; and 
perverted and made callous by a little brief au¬ 
thority. He takes notes* payable at a certain 
time, and the victim, is already bound in his 
hands. At the appointed day, if he does not, or 
cannot pay, he proceeds against him; add to 
this, the payment of a rack-rent; of county cesses, 
often littfe beneficial t© cottagers, or farmers; 
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and the contribution his feelings and duty re¬ 
quire him to jgive his own pastor; and we cannot 
w^jnder if this victim be tnhddened, and commit 
improper and criminal acts. This is also a scene 
of torture, varying‘ in degree as the crop looks 
well or ill,'' an^as human industry, aided by Hea¬ 
ven, has been successful or not. "Thus commo¬ 
tions spring up ; anddiave for a long time sprung 
up. Government, gentry, and clergy, are ha¬ 
rassed, and the petty and malignant despot, who 
has occasioned so much of this confusion, con¬ 
cludes by stigmatizing his victims asprebels, and 
denouncing them as ready to receive the foreign 
foe ! A lease granted for twenty-one years, which 
could not be broken, and the sum stipujated paid 
to the rector himself, would, I think, rectify all 
this, and extirpate in Ireland a truly venomous 
race among her own sons', who disregard their 
countrymen and neighbours* happiness, and dis¬ 
tract the whole country-round them.* 

Sincerely respecting ‘the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland, I have often grieved that they should be 
unjustly blamed, or exposed to odium or danger! 
Nor is it to be wished that they "should, by any 
commutation of tithes, -become the mere pen¬ 
sioners of governmentj The bond which joins 
them to the people, and which, in ,my opinion, 
may be made a pleasing one to both parties, 
would be dissojved. * The Protestlnt clergy 
would become more and more absentee^ ^rhere 
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they had few or no flocks/and would cease to 
have any interest in the soil aroundjthem. Their 
indepeq^ence would vanish, and the power"of 
greal men would become more and mofe uncon- 
troled. It is not patriotism to exclaim against 
and discountenance tithes in Iceland. * . 

I venture to*think, my dear L., that I have de¬ 
monstrated where the real evil lies, and that an 
Act of Parliament, such as I have alluded to, 
would do more to relieve, and consequently 
tranquillize Ireland, than an army of police-men, 
or all the'bqnds of orators who have spoken 
against them or called for a commutation, would 
db in cei^uries. 

Uncertainty is Iha^ which most of all is afflict¬ 
ing to landed property, of great or small deno¬ 
mination. The tenant at will never improves his 
land much. He knows not the rent of next year. 
Give him a good leash, that is, security that he 
shall enjoy fhe fruits of his labour, industry, and 
ingenuity, he grows contented, and gets inde¬ 
pendent. • 

Tithes are a varying exaction of an uncertain 
annual rent in the^hands of the scorpions I have 
described. Change thfeir character; fix their 
Value for a proper time ;.put an end to their va¬ 
riations; and the Irishman will repose in his 
cottage, will grow attached to the minister, his 
aecdn^ and benevolent landlord, and no longer 
his dnotuating oppressor, by the cruel hands of 
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some greedy and cunning neighbour. Assassi¬ 
nations, those frigljtful crimes in civilized society, 
be less heard of, and his majesty's govern¬ 
ment itself inlreland may rest with more ea^e. 

Our way to New Ross vjas, on the whole, unin- 
tercstjng, So that, perhaps, you will more readily 
pardon my digression on tithe5. Here and 
there, however, symptoms of improvement 
pleased. We saw a small wet spot of ground 

I 

broken up with great industry, for the first time; 
perhaps for centuries, and preparing for paring 
and burning. They meant to put cSlbbage-seed 
in it. A nursery for fruit and other trees, very 
nourishing, and which sold a great dea^ was also 
a grateful sight. Orchards are forming through 
this county, and many happy results from these 
beginnings nmy be hoped. 

We found many weavers spread through the 
cottages, and the ever-cheerful sound of the 
.shuttle often e'nlivened the way. The farmers 
manure with lime in ‘considerable quantities. 
The people, as we passed along, were civil and 
respectable, but very curious. We observed 
schools at all the chaj^els as w^ widked along, and 
education attended too’very generally. The 
youths of Ireland are qot to be deemed ignorant, 
but they too much lose, as men, all they have ac¬ 
quired in their earlier days! Many causes concur 
to produce this^ Thd cares of a miserable life 
too soon seize on the adolescent youth. • He is 
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oppressed and barbarised by^his wretchedness- 
The teaming he has gained is soon obliterated, 
and his understanding 'no longer cultivated, f.t 
the tjrae it grows capable of reflection and rea¬ 
son. His oWn levity ^nd pfesumption but too 
much contribute to this return to ^nor^nce. 
He cannot get® English books*to read, and too 
dften forgets how to do so, if he had them. 
Books in Irish are not to be had;—a want, in my 
opinion, much to be deplored: 1 would cultivate 
the human mind by every mode. The best au¬ 
thors,—the moble ancient poets, drest in their 
own interesting and expressive native language, 
would be^ greedily read by the Irish who had 
received ^ny education. For their sensibility, 
quickness, and comprehension of intellect, are 
truly admirable! Never, in any spot, could be 

more justly pronounced the poet’s lines!— 

• 

** Full mjny a gem of pi^rest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear. 

And many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert sir." 

Have you not*often dwelt, my dear L., on this 
faithful, though beautifully melancholy picture 
of a gr&ii portion. of hunian creatures, which 
Gray* by thq magic of four sweet lines, exhibits 
tp the mind’s eye? Partaking of the poet’s fire 
ypurselfj tlffey must have claimed the attention of 
yipw fegling mind in no ordinary degree. Ah I 
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will you not then second my feeble efforts in 
holding up ^his picture to your countrymen, 
which 1 have applied to’Ireland? Would that 
you couljl penetrate anil be admitted to, the 
cabinet of the miiii&ter, igfid say, " Let not the 
gem Ije lotiger buried in the ocean! the flovyer 
blush unseen, or waste its sweetnefSs on the air. 
Your mind is benevolent and just. Repair the* 
wrongs these people have suffered under a bad 
system! Dare to be liberal and wise,—the terms 
are synonirnous. Give this unhappy race the 
rights of men, many gems will sparkle, many 
flowers bloom, and your name go down crowned 
with lustre to distant posterity.” ^ 

We arrived, at the end of this day’s w^lk, at a 
large commodious farm-house, fitted up as a 
country .inn, and propose reaching New Ross to¬ 
morrow. The appearance of this house, and 
some others we had noticed', (far above that of the 
common Irish farmer’s abode), gave the idea im¬ 
mediately, that we observed, pleasing traces of 
English respectability ,and comfort impressed 
here. We heard now, very commonly, Strong- 
bonians spoken of, add begap to consider these 
parts more interesting as* We proceeded towards 
the spot where Fitzstephens first landed. It is 
historic ground, and I shall hope you will tra¬ 
verse it with me in idea, and find pleasure from 
farther observation and research! We are now 
^lad to partake of a homely meal in ah old 
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fashioned^ but clean room. I shall also be glad 
to repose, and heartily bid you at present fare¬ 
well. • • Believe me, &c. &c. 


LETTEI^ V. 

New RoS 9^ June 17, 

MY DEAR t. 

We Parted this morning with great alacrity for 
this town, one of the principal in the county. 
The walk did not afford much beauty of pros¬ 
pect, or any thing curious. We rested half-way 
at a smjjl cottage on the road-side, and I shall 
relate to you the story of its inmates, convinced 
that you never have disdained, the short and 
simple annals of the f>oor.“ As we entered this 
humble abode, we saw it to Be destitute of furni¬ 
ture and comfort. A respectable young woman, 
with two fine children, sat at the fire-side. She 
received us with a melancholy but hospitable 
welcome, and soon procured us potatoes, for 
which we gave her money, at a neighbouring 
house: such was her •poverty. After sharing 
our humble repasj; at her fire-side, we asked 
what caused her to live thus solitary, and in so 
much wretchedness! “ My husband,” she mourn¬ 
fully replied, a few years ago had a good farm, 
i wtui 9 . neighbouring farmer’s daughter. We 
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marrierd and were hapi)y, and even rich^ for peo¬ 
ple ill our way. Two years before our lease ex¬ 
pired, our land was privately taken over our 
heads. When it expired, we suddenly found 
ourselves*cast out op the world! Our stock'ahd 
means werp soon wasted*away. My husband, 
findin* himself reduced to be a .miserable la¬ 
bourer and cotter, on the land which was lately, 
his own, and had been lon^ his family’s, coiild 
not bear to remain in this country. He resolved 
to go to Newfoundland, to the fisheries, and to re¬ 
turn in two or three years with whi^ he could 
make. I could not blame him. I went with 
him to New Ross, and saw him sail from it. 
Here I came back,—in this cabin, as y<5u see it, 
1 must live. My father gives me a littfe assist¬ 
ance, but cannot do much. My husband may 
never more return, and then, said she, looking at 
her children, I may yet wander on the roads for 
charity. God only can help me; but h was hard 
to lose our land.”-p£x uno disce omnes. I sup¬ 
pose hundreds of similar cases exist in every 

•» 

county in Ireland. 

In my third letter, 1 dwelt on thf miseries atten- 
danton too great a competition forland. Itis dread¬ 
ful, when it is madea commodity to be thus sold. It 
can never be as a moveable and perishable one, 
but has something of a sacred and solid nature. 

The landlord is rathcf the guardian'and trus¬ 
tee, than the avaricious merchant,—or should be 
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so. His territory contains numerous families, 
who cultivate it and pay him yearly rent. They 
are attached to their farms by everyetie. Beauti¬ 
fully an^ truly has Mjr. Wordsworth described 
theiE feelings in the passage I quoted iiirmy letter 
on Agriculture. Shall they all be disregarded? 
Would not the loss of his mansion and demesne 
throw a dark ’^colour over the life of a landlord ? 
Vet how repeatedly must the Christian precept, 
do as you would be done by,” be violated by 
them, w hen they act as hi the case of our poor 
hostess and her husband! Never shall I forget 
witnessing 'a scene of sorrow at an old farm¬ 
house belonging to one of my relatives, some 
years ago, on a somewhat similar occasion. 

He had dctennuied to remove a tenant and his 
.family, notwithstanding all their entreaties. 

I I s 

Thdugh he'otfered another distant and inferior- 
farm, nothing could console tjiem. An old man, 
of about seventy, his wife, sons, and daughters, 
were in tears, in the 'dweHing-honse-—others 
wandering in their garden and fields. An old 
forth, and its thorn-bushess were particular objects 
of their afFections. . Nature spoke powerfully in 
tbeii Idoks, THey pleaded,—remonstrated,—but 
m Tkey lost their altpde, and with it, ap- 
p^irfeflily/ all happiness*. • 

these outrages to the feelings, customs, 
and habite of man, may easily be deduced, 
^ I have said, my dear L., many of the most 
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atrocious deeds in Ireland. House-burnings 
and murders are frequently resorted to, as the 
desperate mode of stopping; the system, or of 
gratifying^ the' revenge of families who have, be¬ 
come outcasts and begga^ near their paternal 
soil. No severe acts of parliament, nor extra¬ 
ordinary zeal of law-officers, can remedy a dis¬ 
order which originates from a primary violation* 
of the laws of nature and of God. How seldom 
does the legislator or (he lawyer look to the 
source of a malady in the state! A liberal and 
energetic system in Ireland would take away the 
cruel, 1 had almost said barbarous, use of Dra¬ 
conic laws. Of this, my dear L., let your coun¬ 
trymen be persuaded, that as such law^ always 
have failed, so they always will, in tranquil¬ 
lizing Ireland. They are clumsy substitutes 
for intellectual operations: *minute, indeed, and 
imperceptible, but all-powerful in harmonizing 
and regulating society.. Unfortunately, states¬ 
men are too often the * slaves of party; they 
cannot think or act with freedom; they fulfil 
their duties half, and are satisfied if they have 
done something. Great materials often lie before 

^ P 

them for the exercise of ^nius, but they dare 
not'meddle with them. No building is erected 
for the admiration of posterity; thu|( mankind 
dwindle unredfbssed into their graves! 

We arrived pretty early in New Ross(? It is a 
very ancient and respectable town, of froip four 

£ 2 
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(o five thousand inhabitants. The houses are^, in 
g'eneral, good; the streets decent; and something 
of a foreign and antique air pervades the whole. 
This to^rij about three hundred y&ars ago, had 
mucli trade and intercourse with Sphin ; with 
Bilboa in particular. * The Nore ayd Barrow 
unite a few miles above it, aiuM()rm one very fine 
•navigable river, which tlovvs majestically past the 
quays of Ross, and affords great accommodation 
for trade. The environs of this town arc bean- 

t 

tiful, and the bank, hangingover the river to the 
right side, ,is grand and romantic. Though trees 
arc wanting to augment the scenery, few places 
^fiqrd more pleasing walks around it. Tiie market 
here is very good^and plenlirul. The country peo¬ 
ple come in great numbers to it, and are in gene¬ 
ral well-dressed and respectable, speak Irish, and 
are almost universally Catholics. The population 
of the surrounding cquutry appears overflowing. 
There is a fine ruin of an abbey •at Ross, but the 
modernized church, incorporated with it, destroys 
the effect. 1 think it bad taste to do this, and 
the practice is very destr*uctive to interesting mo¬ 
numents of aivtiquity. Let what is modern and 
elegant be so; bftt let, antiquity, with her ivyed 
walls, her monuments, and all her mouldering 
relics of past times, stand untouched, that the 
traveller may read, unmolested, her venerable vo¬ 
lume, and rising generations be able to study the 
history of past times in the^c memorials they 
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have left. There is here also a larj^e and new 
chapel, blit !?carcely suflfici^nt for the great nam- 
bers which throng to it. • » 

New Ross is a cqrporate town, and is governed 
by a soveijeign and burgesihes. These corporations 
were* part of a 95 '^stem to plant Ireland entirely 
with English settlers, which has failed. Thej' 
now form a strange anomaly in the state, and 
serve little purpose, but to create great heart¬ 
burnings, and to damp* trade and manufactures 
in towns. It is obvious, that ideas and plans of 
two centuries ago do not suit the present day ; 
and that Ihese little municipal monopolies but 
add to the wretchedness of the country. Some 
concessions have been made,’ it is trtie, as to 
giving the citizens of corporate towns, of all 
descriptions, a fair chance.of enjoying city privi¬ 
leges and lionourg; but the doors are held by 
hands unwilling to open them, and few of the 
proscribed body can squeeze in. 

There is little or no trade of an export nature 
now at Ross, and the pkice seems fb have suffered 

V 

from the war. The inhabitants are verf respect¬ 
able, and live together in harmony. The propor¬ 
tion of Catholics here, is estimated at about eight 
to one. This may be taken as the average of 
the whole county, and not less, I believe, of 
Wicklow. Time, you see, my dear L„ has swept 
away, in his vast tide, millions of human beings 

O 

• since the arrival of the English in this nefghhour- 
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hood, and yet they have made little impression 
on the language, religion, or mind^iof the coun¬ 
try. Prjnces, lord-deputies, and armies^ hav^ 
laboured to change them, but fruitlessly. The 
vital stock, as if vivif^ng more the more it was 
pruned and lopped, now shoots fortfi its* vast 
foliage over the land ; and all the short-sighted 
schemes of the ^ busy ministers of the day have 
ended in disappointment. What a lesson to man 
on pride and ambition ! What a rich subject for 
contemplation, and for the historical student 
seeking truth, does this astonishing island af¬ 
ford ! The method adopted for making it a va¬ 
luable and contented member of a great empire, 
in whose bosom wfere the seeds of vast glory and 
an imperishable name, was wrong ; persecution 
' was used against a spirited, valiant, and feeling 
people. Some deputies sought fortune; others 
military credit;—but feach had his temporary 
plan, and too'often a narrow and bad one! The 
mighty surges of a nation’s suffering roared round 
them to no purpose. Prejudice, or mercenary 
views, shut their ears, and steeled their hearts. 
Thte^ took every aqpount from their creatures; 
from men pr^udiced, or*<rishjng to deceive them. 
Ill England the truth was never known. Her 
ordinary and* prescribed channel for information 
iseldom or ever conveyed it. Deputies would not 
cetisurh tbeir own plans, o*r ministers readily at- 
Maine to men employed and instructed by 
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themselves. No wise method was adopU^d to 
take the people out of the hands of those petty 
Idngs, who had so lonfi;, before the English name 
was heaiyl of, tyrannized over, and barbarized 
their miserable vas’sals. .The impolitic and un¬ 
just (iistination of^Euglish and Irish was kept up, 
in an odious and painful manner.* The statutes 
of Kilkenny, in the Duke of Clarence’s time, treat 
|he Irish as proscribed savages. The scheme of 
plantations, which has been entertained by every 
monarch and minister down to Charles II. de¬ 
notes the most crude and wretched policy. A 
nation brave and military, as the Irish naturally 
are—hardy and intellectual—not like the feeble 
Asiatics, or brutalized Africans, can jnever be 
persecuted into submission. They may be ex¬ 
terminated (though that has been seen to be dif¬ 
ficult), but cannot be made slaves,' by all the 
efforts of power or art.* Religion, language, 
manners, a common country—common suffering 
—keep them blended &nd united. They bleed, 
but are not exhausted. From, necessity they 
become artful and insincere. The original 
settlers from the mother-country, from long resi¬ 
dence, become incorporated with them, and in¬ 
crease their strength. ^ The greatness of the po¬ 
pulation in so small a space as Ireland, gives it 
an extraordinary * energy, wbidi, polypus like, 
seems uninjured by partial cutting, affd defies all 
attempts to chain and enervate it. first 
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English^ and their successors, were doubtless 
brave, generous, and humane; but Jiaving fallen 
into a bad system, they became unwilling, uu- 
ablcj or ashamed to alter it. It is weU known 
that neither kings npr ministers like advice. 
They weakly construe it into^reprim&ud ©r as- 
sumed superiority of mind, and repel those who 
could assist them best,—that is, honest men tell¬ 
ing plain truth, according to the dictates of en¬ 
lightened minds, . 

It is perfectly awful and astonishing to read the 
History of Ireland, and observe the continued series 
of error and crime which have been pursued by va¬ 
rious ministers, in distant times, towards that island, 
It is singular that we can find in history also, a 
case, and ofgreat antiquity, where conductdirecl.ly 
the reverse made a nation happy, and their allies 
beloved friends. Hollo, Duke of Normandy, was 
an adventurer, but he* was truly a great man. 
He acquired Normandy, and transmitted it to his 
posterity ; but may be safd to Inive conquered it 
by his goodness and wisdpm (the only true con¬ 
quest), rather than by arms. He did not suppress 
the language of thejeountry*—law and other pro¬ 
ceedings wei’e allowed 'to be carried on in it;— 
he established a superior court of justice, where 
he. presided Ijimself :-^he reclaimed the fierceness 

of his followers, •and made them live as friends 

* 

with the natives:—above all, he broke down the 
feuditl, system of petty cliieftains, and relieved 
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the commonalty from tlieir despotism,-^he con¬ 
ciliated and respected the clergy of the country 
—•'ihe Neustrians and Normans were intermin- 

I 

gled by «> marriages, and good distributioix of 
landed property—^the lav^s he found in Nor¬ 
mandy he coiitinived and improved, as suiting 
the people, and long established,—he contented ^ 
himself with reforming, extending, and keeping 
in force the institutions of the country. His 
name became respected—his lenity and gene¬ 
rosity extolled, and he grew the adoration of his 
new subjects. Normandy was soon one of the 
most nourishing states in all Europe. This ex¬ 
cellent prince reigned thirty years, in happiness 
and peace, and died in 917. His namfe is yet 
a])pealed to in some old law proceedings in 

I 

France, 1 believe, under the form called Cla- 

* * "S 

meurd'Aro,” and is still obeyed and reverenced ! 
What an example did not this great and good 
man set to his successors of the Norman line, 
who sat on the Entrlish throne! 


Having objects vividly presented before me in 
this peculiar part of Ireland, 1 feel proportionally. 
It is even necessary to present them to ministers 
and princes, that othpr centuries may not slip 
away, and new wars, foreign or domestic, arise 
before this exjiraple of Rollo may be in some 
measure followed. Ireland has suffered too 
long from petty inteniardespotism, and from ex- 
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ternal violence. Constant invasions, from time 
immemorial, 1 thi^k, and the internal feuds 
springing from the wjorst of all governments^— 
her* oligarchy of kings have caused a great part 
of this misery—indeed, an awfully great one. 
I have not scrupled to mentkm the system pur¬ 
sued in succeeding days by English ministers, as 
al«> causing much wretchedness. May a hap¬ 
pier futurity bless both counti'ies, and these sor¬ 
rows be forgotten in mirtual peace! 

I am, my dear L., truly, &c. 


LETTER VII. 

New Rois^ June 1612. 

MY DEAR L. * 

You dou\itless know‘that this town gained an 
unfortunate celebrity by a battle fought here in 
1798, between his majesty's troops and the Irish 
insurgents. 1 shall enter into no detail of it, but 
mention some 'particulars, which may assist you 
in forming a just opinion.of this nation. It is 
said rtie rebels would certainly have succeeded in 
taking this*town, but for the circupistance of vast 
numbers .jof them becoming intoxicated. Their 
pikn was not devoid of skill, and they advanced 
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to the attack with prodigious bravery. Perhaps 
they oaly wanted officers to be irresistible. Their 
nuhibers were ^very*great>^ and, it was supposed^ 
had they aucceeded, they would have marched to 
Waterford. They repeatedly renewed their at¬ 
tack, and penetrated into the town in all parta. 
When the cannon of the army swept*a long street, 
they afterwards divided themselves with great 
calmness and intrepidity to let the balls pass 
along. We were told oP one man, who stood in 
a garden near a street where many of the military 
were, that fired with precision, again hnd again, 
each time killing a soldier, till obliged to leave 
his position. , 

In another place, we were shewn the spot where 
a remarkable combat occurred. A very young 
Irishman was endeavouring quietly to make his 
way home from a battle in which his friends had 
totally failed. He was armed with a long and 
well-made spear or pike; a di^agoofi perceived 
him, and determined to cut him down. Others 
were about to join him,., when some English in¬ 
fantry insisted that it should be a fair engage- 

I V 

ment between the two. The yQun^ man opposed 
his antagonist with great Activity and courage; 
he wounded his horse, and, after a long struggle, 
finally killed tlie dragoon. He was permitted by 
the soldiers to return home without farther mo- 
lestation. Is not this heroism worthy of the 
highest eulogium ? Nor are the honour and Jus- 
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tice of the king’s troops less to be admired, who 
witnessed, we may^ say presided,* at this very 
singular combat. . • , 

hi this battle the people, as was natural, from 
want of discipline, rfrms, officers, and cannon, 
and the circumstance alluded’ to, were defeated, 
, and lojst every thing, if 1 may venture to use 
Francis the First’s words, except their honour ” 
In a military point of view, it certainly was a 
most extraordinary and‘valorous undertaking for 
these insurgents, destitute of every thing requi¬ 
site for an army, to storm a town full of the 
king’s troops. I believe at one time they were 
considered to have possession of it, and the fate 
of the day was very doubtful. In fact, the Irisli 
are naturally a military people, of strong and 
active bodies; bearing fatigue and want ol’ food 
with great facility, meeting ,death with calmness 
and fortitude, sometimes with jileasantry, and, 
i had almost said, despising it. Such a people 
are always formidable to their own government, 
unless conciliated as well as regulated by an 
energetic hand. 

In the rebelliorr of 1798, I imagine, they rose 
impelled by two powers:, one party inflaming 
their passions, and duping them by promi.ses ; 
another, gbading and distracting, them by cru¬ 
elties and severity. The body of them were at¬ 
tached to the king. • 

Weliave often, in our walks, heard the farnie'* 
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and cottapraise his majesty in perfect sin¬ 
cerity and with warmth. They remembered his 
benefits and Blessed his name, and as we went in 
the plainest manner and dress the testimony was 
quite unbiassed and,honest. Such, my dear L., 
is one of t^e invaluable pfivileg^es of the pedes¬ 
trian.* Men dare* speak truth to,him as their 
ecpial ; he liccomes their companion and friend,, 
and acquires that knowledge which more polished 
society could not give. Upon the whole, not 
more than 2{i0() re!)els are said to have entered 


New Ross, 

From the Harony of Forth* came a formidable 
body of sharp-shooters, as they have all fowling- 
pi(!ces in that part of the country, and shoot 
Avell. They, however, left Ross before the battle 
ended, and it is believed did not much engage 
in it, being disgusted with the insubordination 


and confusion they .saw. As they inhabit a quiet 
and fertile traat, great provocations must have 
been given before they yvere roused. 

You will readily perceive what a tremendous 


iiistrumeat the spear oi*pike must have been, if 


* The Barony of Forth .werc'all forced to join the rebels in 
spite of their teeth, and afte^'the defeat at Vinegar-hill, un- 
niediutely rctiiriKMl peaceably to their hotue^. They are a 
sober, industrioirs, well-conducted set of men: indeed, the 
County of Wexford was g'gierally forced out "by the rebel 
leaders against their t\’ill. 
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discipline and order had reigned among tiic 
rebels. On one occasion, we heard at Ross of a 
party of twenty-hve»dragoons attefcking a body 
of pikemen. They opened, receired them, and 
cdoscdt not a man of the dnigoons was alive in a 
few moments. Some ^eq>ectable an^ impartial 
persons have^ since I was atdloss, assui^^d me, 
that the people of Wexford would never have 
become insurgents, being naturally orderly and 
peaceable, but for the excesses committed by the 
soldiery, such as the burning of houses, violation 
of females, and shooting the inhabitants. They 
have appeared to us people of very good conduct, 
applying successfully to agriculture, and more 
comfortable in every way than the people of 
Wicklow. This "justifies such an opinion. But 
you ask me in a former Letter of your's, was this 
insurrection of 1798 ,a noble etfoit for liberty, 
founded on a plan likely ■ to, succeed ? I shall 
answer you candidly ; but assurp you I wish to 
allude to no particular persons ; to hurt no feel¬ 
ings ; and to excite no resentment in one party 
or the other. It is an historical view 1 shall take 
ofithat disastrous period. 

. The successful effort for independence of the 
Americans had very much animated the mind of 
the Irish nation! They did not reflect that the 
cases of the two countries could ne\er be similar. 
Their voi\jnteers had acted an admirable part, 
but knew not where to pause; and began to de- 
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liberate on public affairs when they should have 
retired to their homes. 

The vanity^of the nation ,was raised to a high 
pitch, by speeches and measures in parliament of 
lofty impbrt, but lit|.le solid good ; whilst ire.* 
land was made to assume tile tone of a great aini' 
independent iiatiofi, all within was misery and 
degradation, and no grand measure was at>, 
tempted to relieve the body of tlie people from 
long continued, and various home oppressions. 
England was menaced, but Ireland really neg¬ 
lected by her loudest assertors of liberty I 

When the French Revolution occurred,- a new 


and worse flame was kindled ; then his majesty 

% 

and parliament wisely concurred in granting 
great relief to the Irish Catholic's, in 1798. Till 
1795 the country flourished in an unexampled 
manner; but the dazzling,and infatuating ex¬ 
ample of Republican Prance, her victories, and 
her glowing declarations, 'speeches, and publi¬ 
cations, began to have an effect on a people of 
equal sensibility;*of military talent; and, cer¬ 
tainly, long degraded and oppressed. The great 


grievances of the country had been left unre* 
dre^ed by the champions of«17dd, when they 
had much in their pojver; ‘pompous sounds had 


then occupied them : ministers had not much 


improved the ,old system: between* both, the 


I 


people still suffered. .Ambitious leaders desire 
no readier inaterialsfthah a great and miserable 
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population. Such men arose ill Ireland, Charm¬ 
ed^ or deluded, by (he mania of repnblieanisin 
in France, they resolved to make Ireland a re- 
pubiic,,and the ally of France. The plan, it is 
believed, orijjinated in the north of thid country. 
Doubtless many leadiji^ men may have been in¬ 
spired on (his occasion with pure and*benevolent 
motives, but they grossly deceived themselves, 
or were the dupes of designing and wicked cha¬ 
racters, in forming a conspiracy that could not 
give liberty to Ireland ;‘a thing she was then in¬ 
capable of enjoying, and unable to support. 
Many of those who had been actors in 1782 had 
lost the moment of securing rational indepen¬ 
dence £gid liberal connection with England. 
They wow pifrsued an ignis fatuus, and 
grasped at an impossibility. But minds heated 
by favourite views cease to reflect: how often 
do the people suffer from such leaders! An 
oath, or covenant, wa?j disseminated, and rapidly 

taken by the people of the North of Ireland • 

0 ^ 

Dublin and its vicinity follow'od, but for a long 
time the southern and jvestern parts, the great 
Catholic body, looked coldly on, and never en¬ 
tirely or fully efongirred. 

The most inflammatory ^writings and papers 
animated the peof)le, T,he very worst principle, 

on which to establish revolution,~revenge_was 

too much and too efficaciously employed. At 
this crisis, the public hiin4 became more in- 
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flamed,by the indecisi<in, or mistake of the then 
English ministry. A popular nobleman was sent 
as Viceroy, wjiogave hopes of important rejief 
and concessions to the Gatbolic body. He wa^ 
suddenly recalled, and all those hopes frustrate^. 
The Catholics were thus thrown into the hands 
of the f ons^irators^; there is not sufli(iient ground, 
however, for exculpating Lord FitiViJliam from 
the charge of rashness in his measures. It has * 
not appeared on . what plan he proceeded to 
arrange the affairs of Ireland. 

I entertain the greatest respect and esteem for 
that nobleman; but apprehend he had brought 
no fixed plan in his own mind to Ireland; and 
gave w&y to party, rather than come, as a great 
legislator an'd governor ought, with *a welL 
weighed arrangement for a divided country. 
He was not to follow the mere impulse of a be¬ 
nevolent mind. I believe (he Irish party, with 
whom he acted, had* no statesman-like plans; we 
have never heard, of them. Lord ^itzwilliam 
should, like Solon,* have given the fittest constitu¬ 
tion for the whole natiqp, including Protestants 
and Catholic^. He was opening barriers, and 
raising no mounds. *He wo^ldT have k left the 


Catholics dissatisfied, aird idle JProtestants ‘in- 
flamed. It must be admitted, that there seems a 

t 

want of plan in the miipster himself. • Ill events 
followed. The conspirifcy assumed a dreadful 
aspect. A Prenc^ alliance was formed. Money 
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was raised, bodies of men trained and disciplined 
by ni^bt, arms prepared, and a stiprenie direc¬ 
tory of five leading persons created. Had Prance 
conveyed a force into the country at a proper 
time, it is impossible to j^ronounce 4he result. 
It arrived too early. :and, by some mistake, the 
troops returned without disembarking. »Suspi¬ 
cion and fear were now roused in the Irish minis- 

I ' 

try. Great severities wel’e unwisely permitted, 
and the cause of the conspirators thereby 
strengthened. It seem."? to me, if I may venture 
to give an opinion, that sopie powerful and com¬ 
manding ‘genius was wanting amongst these 
leaders. Such a man might, for a time, have 
triumplv^d over England, and acquired glory as 
Koscin.<iko did, * He would have w^anted ofiicers ; 
and envy, perhaps, amongst his particular asso¬ 
ciates, would have wriaji^ht his fall; but in every 
valley, and on every mountain, he would have 
met genius and military ardour. If he had made 
a defensive' war, he woirtd have found a Tyrolese 


or Swiss people to lead, and' when he breathed 
his last for liberty, thai people would have en¬ 


shrined him in their hearts, and the English 
thems^ves wo‘uld#have respected aiH^tied him. 
Bat no snch man appe‘are(J. They are the blos¬ 


soms of a century, atid often come too early, 
or too late in their season, to be enabled to 


bear suqjb fruit. But the conspirators appear 
to have placed every thing an a wrong basis. 
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Just independence, and participation of rights, 
with a friendly and close connection with Eiig- 
• land, might liave satisfied any real patriot. They 
sought allianpe with tha despotic military go¬ 
vernment of Francg, which must have ended in 
complete submission. They declared against 
England as a most cruel enemy, though joined 
by so many bonds of affection, language, inter-. 
marriage, and mutual good olfices. Their pro¬ 
clamations stirred up the most vindictive feel¬ 
ings, and tended to produce tremendous blood¬ 
shed. 

The form of government chosen by them was 
bad, and destructive to liberty. Nor is it pro¬ 
bable those directors, who were selected to pre¬ 
side over it, would have held their statidn long. 
A love of power, more than honourable desire 
for constitutional rights, is ,too prevalent in Ire¬ 
land. It is the morbid fruit of long degradation, 
want of educatipn, and of* continually defective 
government. Divisions* and bloodshed would 
have been the fruit of the conspirators’ toils, until 
a French Prefect, or English General, threw his 
word into the scale, and terminated them. 

Treachery, however, (previous to the rebellion 
of 1798) did more for the Irish ministry than 
they could do for themselves. They were by it 
relieved from ja, perilous situation, which their 
too loyal adherents had made dreadfol. The 
principal conspirators were arrested, and the 
• f2 
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rebellion which followed was rather the- effer¬ 
vescence of a warlike and ill-used population, 
than a regular attempt to overthrow the English - 
government. Nevertl^eless, many ^severe actions 
wer^ fought, and the king’s troops were frequently 
defeated by these mistaken but incomparably 
brave people. Many heroic acts were performed 
. in a vain struggle which had no end in view. 
More numerous executions followed than the 
historian will contemplate with pleasure ; and 
which, in some measure^ discredit the ministry of 
the day, and the lustre of the British sceptre. 
But the times were awful, and the strides of the 
French to universal power alarming. 1, who 
well know the disposition of the Irish, can assert, 
with saVety, tha!t they are easily won by kind¬ 
ness, and may be more beneficially governed 
by it, than by the .fear or inflictions of death. 
These executions left a rankling sting behind, 
which will long be felt. 

The Irish are aflfecti6nately attached to their 
relatives, and long resent their loss. The torture 
and. violences used during the rebellion^ though 
in some peculiar cases of dangerous emergency 
(from malignaht eharacters directing the people 
to the worst designs)*perhgips excusable, in some 
degree, yet were to be* lamented as offensive to 
the usages*of civilized life, and uncongenial to a 
free constitution. However, we must allow for 
the times, and also the alarm French revolu- 
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tionary violence had given to men of property. 
The sanguinary proclamations also of the leaders 

«T the rebels must have irritated, as well as ter- 

• • 

rifled, the gentry into the strongest measures 
of precaution and self-preservation. When le¬ 
nient measures were at length adopted, the coun¬ 
try soon subsided into tranquillity. The princi-^ 
pal conspirators wer^ banished, and all parties 
began to look with horror on past scenes. This 
country, for a time so convulsed, is completely 
peaceable and harmonized. 1 have beard that 
one hundred thousand lives and mofc were lost 
in the whole, between the king’s army, the 
military of Ireland, and the people. 13yt the po¬ 
pulation does not now appear a\ all diminished. 

In this distressing short civil war various events 
occurred, as I have heard^ related on our tour, 
which place the Irish character in a high point of 
view. The female sex, with their usual tender¬ 
ness and fidelity in this island, gave*many bright 
examples of real Heroism. 

I have endeavoured tto answer your question, 
but not without much pain. This unhappy peo¬ 
ple have suflTered so much informer times, that 
iny heart bled at recalling those recent scenes of 
misery. True, the chief actors had passed from 
the stage befpre I could appear on* it; but the 
sensibility of this people.is so great, and they are 
so easily contented with a little, that I can fully 
.conceive that much pains and art, in addition to 
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their sufFeringSj must have been used to rouse 
them; and that, when involved, tljey may have 
been carried too far, and, in the end, been ag¬ 
nized in a multitude of ways. The Catlmlic body 
and their clergy, on the whole, remained 6rm to 
the throne. They never coalesced with the nor¬ 
thern republicans, and this, it may be safely 
‘said, saved the state. May such scenes of 
horror never be renewed, and may both countries 
learn a useful lesson from the past! The one to 
make Ireland happy; and against happiness who 
will rebeU The other, to substitute a juster 
way of thinking, for any unreasonable antipathy 
to England, and to aim at rational and sutheient 
independence, instead of licentious liberty ! al¬ 
ways engendering, as it does, the worst govern¬ 
ment—^military and despotic. 

After I had written so far of this letter, 
which 1 began last night, we resolved to go to¬ 
day into thd county of Kilkenny, to see Graig, 
and the beautiful ruined‘abbeythere. It was fine 
looking weather, and th^ walk only eight miles. 
The road is wild, but picturesque enough. Yet 
it must be said th^t the want of trees, beyond 
measure, injures and, ‘indeed, destroys the pictu¬ 
resque in Ireland.* Venerable trees, (almost in 
ruins themselves), banging over an old castle, or 
the moss-grown cottage, are always a fine part of 
the rural picture. The Killienuy mountains 
m|bear to advantage in this walk. We passed 
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rapidly along a dry and stony road, and soon 
.reached the Barrow, near Graig. It is there a 
\&ry beautiful river. Graig Isoon appeared, and 
has the ai^’ of rfu old Welch village. An ancient 
castle stands in rnoClrnful solitude at some dis¬ 
tance. ^ Some small mountains hang over the 
Barrow, under winch you pass along its banks 
towards this town. The whole population here 
and in the surrounding country is Catholic. 
Graig contains about twp thousand inhabitants.: 
it has no manufacture, little trade, and seems very 
poor. The people of Kilkenny are decent, well- 
dressed, and very civil:—the women handsome. 
The celebrated abbey of Graignamanah now 
struck our view. I cannot describe ho^, nobly 
venerable it looked. The aisles and arches afford 
beautiful specimens of the Gothic. The windows 
we thought remarkably harldsome. The abbey 
was well enclosed, *and good gates at different 
entrances. A vfery ancient tomb is. to be seen 
near the entrance of the abbey. The figure of a 
man in armour is seen on it, and is said to be 
Lord Galmoy’s. He is reputed, I know not 
why, to have been a son of ^ueen Elizabeth’s. 
We discovered a very small chapel, built and 
connected with this Venerable abbey. A holy 
gloom seemed to pervade it. Crimson curtains 
nearly shut ouf the glare of day. We observed a 
few respectable i^eople-crossing the ^raiid and 
deserted aisles of the great building, and ^ntcr 
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thiy ciiapel to perform their devotions. Never 
was place more suited for the solemnity and tran¬ 
quillity of religious ‘ worship. These harmlec.s 
and pious creatures stayed a short tim^ and re¬ 
tired. I left my companions, and rested half-an- 
hour in a seat in the gallery. It is a melancholy, 
yet sweet moment, when the soul is thus ab¬ 
stracted from the world. And the melancholy is 
pleasing, for in such solitude we converse with 
the Deity, and repose all our cares and anxieties 
in his paternal breast. 

I rejoined our small party in the ruins, and we 
set out on our return. As we passed under the 
mountains, the Barrow again foanted and strug¬ 
gled on his way. ^ An ancient lisherman threw his 
long line for salmon across the river. The even¬ 
ing breeze rippled it, and sighed along the moun¬ 
tain sides. We reflected with concern that we 
should never see Graignamaiiah in its venerable 
ruinous state again, as ijt is thought a large and 
commodious chapel will be formed with part of 
the walls ;<—another instance of false taste; for 1 
do not except the celebrated abbey of Tintern, 
in Monmouthsliire, when I say that nothing 
could be found more^ venerable and beautifully 
interesting in the,empire flian Graigtiarnanah- 
abbey. I send you a pretty drawing of it with 
th^ letter ; which a gentleman residing near it 
fvas kind'enough to give.to me. 

’MCe returned to Boss, pleased and gratified 
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with our excursion. In short, iny dear L,, we are 

more and more pleased with this interestinff peo- 

♦ ^ 
pJe. Far from the metropolis, unmixed and un¬ 
vitiated ^—intelligent, decent, and friendly, they 
soon engage one’s affection and respect. Yet is 


there a degree of melancholy visible on the coun¬ 
tenances of too many, of which 1 wish every trace 


was removed. Rentg are becoming intolerably 


high, and every other pressure increases on them. 


Add to this, that they know they are a degraded 
cast in the state—know it well,—and feel it most 


sharply. The high sense of honour, this people 
have, makes them acutely sensible to whatever 
appears an affront; and they deem their long de¬ 
gradation both a grievance antj an insifit. They 
are not, therefore, happy. Statesmen ju5ge super¬ 
ficially, when they say, the lower classes in Ire¬ 
land desire not political* relief. It is to rate 
their understandings far, below their value, and 
their memory of the past too slightly. 

Reflections .similar t© these beguiled our way, 
and brought us to Ross in the evening, to a com¬ 
fortable repast, and welcome rest. How well 
seasoned by hunger is the pedestrian’s meal! How 
sound his repose! To-morrow we propose going 
to Duubroady Abbey, erected by Harvey de Monte 
Marisco, uncle of the Earl of Chepstow. We are 
told it is a v^ry fine one, and pleasingly situated. 
Harvey de Monte MaVisco was an able and ex¬ 
perienced warrior, who did the English, much 
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service in Ireland^ but suffered many vexations, 
as almqst all these warriors did, from various 
causes. At length/ worn out with railitapf 
fatigues, and disgusted 'with the worid, he formed 
the resolution of retiring to" Dunbroady, which 
he had built and endowed. There the warrior 

<r 

spent the evening of his days, and closed a tur¬ 
bulent life in cloistered repose. 

The pen falls from my hand, and 1 gladly re¬ 
tire to rest, assuring you how truly I always ant. 

Yours, &c. 


LETTER Vlll. 

Netv Ross, June 20, 1812, 

MY D£AIi L. 

This morning we prepared for our excursion, by 
providing ourselves with dinner, which we carried 
with us. The*walk from New Ross to Dunbroady 
is, at the commencement,'very pretty. The views 
near it are often most beautiful. The country» 
however, soon became uninteresting, and very 
little of the picturesque was to be seen. The 
Irish language is almost*universally spoken. We 
saw many wretched* cottagps, but no want of in¬ 
habitants wa^ any where perceptible. I am sorry 
to observe public-houses in general too iiumerou.s 
oh the roafi-side. But the absence of trade and 
manufacture makes many resort to such establish- 
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menta, aa the only way of making money, and 
^the habits of ^ the people in this moist climate 
tdts much concur to supportthem. Intoxication 
often dis^rac^ and ruins the Irishman, a*nd Mr. 
Mackenzie, in his admirable ballad of “ Will and 
Jean,”^ too*faithfully describes the fate of many 
an Irish couple. In fact, drinking; spirituous 
liquors is one of the most prevalent and fatal vices 
in Ireland. It obliterates all the fine feelings 
and virtues of youth, and makes them careless 
of a future state, negligent of their families, and 
bad subjects and neighbours. I havp no doubt 
that constant and excessive drinking of spirits 
harden and render the character ferocious. The 
temper becomes peevish or sullen; indu^ry hate¬ 
ful ; and all remonstrance of friends unpleasant. 
A faithful monitor, who endeavours to restrain 
the victim to such ruinous indulgence, grows 
odious in his eyes, stnd domestic life unpalatable. 
In the public-house the worst characters 
often assemble—the vain, the profligate, and the 
idle. Low and base flattery sweeten the perni¬ 
cious glass, as long as tfie drinker’s purse is sup¬ 
plied ; and tlie habit grows interwoven with his 
happiness. When money fails him, he must and 
will procure it, by * any dishonouralWe means. 
His credit must be sustained. The coolness of 
his reception, ‘when he manifests poverty, at his 
favourite house, cannot warn or detach Mm. He 
jgrows a dangerous and detestable character in 
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society. His mind becomes reti'ograde; and bru¬ 
tality of manners^ with too frequerjtly cruelty of, 
heart, distinguish him. He becomes fit for deS- 
perate enterprize, for Mwless and midnight deeds, 
and is soon one of the worst ifiembers of the state : 
Death in removing him, ere half his rftce Ije run, 
makes no chasm, and bestows on his family and 
'society the greatesi relief they could experience. 
There is no country where this vice has been 
more triumphant than iu Ireland; but there cer- 
Uinly is'much improvement in recent days in this 
respect. The rebellion of 1798, and the dis¬ 
tresses of the times, have given it a check: more 
civilized manners are spreading. If the legisla¬ 
ture araj/iy encouraged the use of malt liquors, by 
reducing the tax on malt to a very slight one, and 
the licence on ale to be lowered, while they 
pressed heavily on distillation; and, if the gentry 
took pains to encourage the'use of good ale, a 
beneficial change would, soon result in Ireland. 
But the tower of Dunliroady* appears, and we 
hasten to it. We soon approached it. 

.It had been a large and magnificent abbey. 
Its ruins are skill ^ noble. These abbeys were 
built ill the form of a cross, with a very grand and 
lofty square tower springing from the central part. 
The aisles, the windows, the cells, and halls of the 
friars are very perfect at Dunbroady, and the 
braveller can scarcely any where discover a more 
veiiecable pile. It was the great feature of the^ 
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times t,o erect sucK buildings. Every violence or 
enormity of the great w as sought to be expiated 
,by erecting them, and they frequently afforded 
alranquil refuge when misfortune, or that weari- - 
ness of the world natural to man at some period, 
or another of his liife, iufluced them to retire 
there., * 

The situation of Diinbroady Abbey is eminently 
beautiful. It is placed at the confluence of the 
Suire and the Barrow, which form here a noble 
and spreading stream. »Verdant and gently un¬ 
dulating meadows spread around it, and touch 
the water-edge. The opposite Waterford coasts, 
and distant mountain-scenery on all sides, ren¬ 
der the scene strikingly fine. Alas! -it wants 
the umbrageous foliage which; doubtless, once 
graced and decorated every walk. Gardens, or¬ 
chards, and groves, have disappeared. The 
lonely and almost awful ruins of Dunbroady 
sit in naked solitude on the edge of the whisper¬ 
ing waves. The pealing anthenl’* no longer 

swells the note’of praise.” Clergy, attendants, 
the poor fed at these ^ates, the benighted tra¬ 
veller, Harvey de Monte Marisco, wandering de¬ 
jected and old, on the green piafgin of the lovely 
rivers, all are gone! No sound reverberates 
through the lofty aisles—the humblest friar, and 
the warrior allied to royalty, sleep undistinguished 
in the grassy grave! Nature still blooms—her ve¬ 
getative powers, have suffered no change ; the 
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meadow is stiil green, and, with her plastic hand, 
she adorns the mouldfii'ing and yet proud walla 
of Dunbroady with moss and ivji, and dresses- 
the frowning ruin with careless elescance. iCti, 
my dear L., dare I tell you how deeply this con¬ 
templation affects mp! What is man, that he 
exults in the short pride of a passing hour I Why 
does he hoard his imaginary wealth, and doat over 
’the foolish accumulation of time! Why does he 
devote two-thirds of his life to the pursuit of what, 
at length, he cannot enjoy, or long retain ! and 
which he bequeaths to some secretly ungrateful 
heir, panting for his departure and the seizure of 
his wealth. Why does he restlessly seek for 
some vain and swelling addition to his name, and 
when he^ has obtained it, fancy himself elevated 
above his brother man, till the fierce hands of 
disease and death convince him how egregiously 
he has deceived himself! Why does he rage in 
war, and hurl destruction amongst thousands, 
making innumerable widows, orphans, and de¬ 
solate homes in one direful day! Why does he 
burn for a throne, and s|;ated on it, whether in¬ 
herited from ancestors, or obtained by a profu¬ 
sion of blood aitd crimes, .why does he despise his 
fellow-men, and form Idle schemes of pageantry, 
as if he vrere immottal! • Why does he assume 
the hypocrisy of religion, and, fastening on the 
frailties of others, disguise His own, and sur¬ 
reptitiously try to forestall thp benevolence of 
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Heaven ! Why all these foolish efforts for pre-emi¬ 
nence and power, which cannot last longer than 
^the passing moment! Who was greater, or more 
honoured thnn Harvey de Monte Marisco,? Who 
among men is now more forgotten or neglected ? 
We could not any where trace the warrior’s 
tomb V Dark antk mysterious eternity—into thy 
bosom how many millions have passed since this 
vast globe was clothefl with animal and vegeta¬ 
tive life by the Creator, and gently impelled into 
the azure confines of space, to revolve round its 
brilliant centre, with majestic career! How must 
the innuortal Lord of all despise the avarice, the 
ambition, and the hypocrisy of creatures born to 
fulfil his great purposes of wisdom and benevo¬ 
lence, but counteracting them* by the»meanest 
passions, and most ridiculous pride. 

Harvey de Monte Marisco had been, in the 
latter part of his career, retidered unhappy by his 
.struggles for superiority With Raymond le Gros, 
a more successful and’ popular gdheral. Earl 
Strougbow, the a*rmy, and the English govern¬ 


ment, had favoured thcj latter. Harvey, though 
a great man, appears to have been envious; the 
fault, in general, of little mjnd^. He "was tor¬ 
mented by beholding the shccess, and witnessing 
the promotion, of his rival. He long struggled, 
and not ineffectually, against Raymond’s claims 
to superiority. At length age, and the good 
conduct and forUine of his popular antagonist. 
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concurred to make him abjure, the work]. He 
retired for ever to Dunbroady abbey, and left to 
Raymond the undisputed held of ambition and 
glory. ^Perhaps he found true happiness at last. 
Perhaps in the cultivation of a garden, in his 
walks in the truly c^iarmin*g* environs of Dun- 
broady, in the exercises of religion, and the con¬ 
versation of learned and good men, he found more 
pleasure than he had done from the tumult of 
war, or gratification of ambition. Doubtless, too, 
he may have had many acts of severity, and some 
of injustice towards the native Irish, to regret and 
to endeavour to make his peace with Heaven 
for: unfortunately, we have no record of this 
celebrated man’s life. We know not who, if any, 
visited hum in his retirement; whether he ever 
revisited Wales or.England, to take a last view 
of the natale solum, or at what age he died. 
There was, however^ something of dignity and 
just disdain of the World in quitting the stage 
voluntarily,'as Harvey de Monte Marisco did. 
Too inany men cling to’ profit, to place, and to 
emolument, till decrepi4 age makes them des¬ 
pised by their junior rivals, fast treading on their 
heels, and anxious to run the same career they 
have done. Harvey w&s not one of those. We re¬ 
gretted we could not discover the brave chief¬ 
tain’s tomb* we were prepared to look on it with 
respect, and to bestow on it a tear. He was va¬ 
liant, and of much skill in war,, but his abilities 
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were not of a shinins: nature. He was oile of the 
first, and original leaders in the great enterpri^ie 

'‘Nof assisting 1)ermot, King of Leinster, against a 
weak despot; and his prudence and caution must 
have materially costributed to its early success. 
No greatjblemishes of rajJacity attach to him. 

At length we took our leave jof Dunbroady 
with a pensive regret^ On our return we found 
a cottage where we made a short repast, and 
were received with much civility and hospitality. 
As we had sufficient time, we determined to 
ascend a small mountain, called Kieve Cailte, 
in the neighbourhood of Dunbrpady. This 
I recommend to all pedestrians, who despise 
fatigue as we did, and admire th^ glorious 
views of nature obtained by ascending to such 
elevations. We soon ascended Kieve Cailte, 
though the ascent was laborious enough. What 
a prospect from it» green and level summit! How 
animating, how varied, almost diyjne 1 On this 
beautiful and romantic.eminence, the insurgents 
had a camp in 1798, for ashort time ! This height¬ 
ened the interest of the*tecene ! Dunbroady-abbey, 
now distant, lay below us. Its ruins stood in me¬ 
lancholy grandeur on the Magnificent river, of 
which, with its various windings to New Ross, we 
had an extensive view. Here and there it ap¬ 
peared divided into fine.lakes; and*a well-culti¬ 
vated country, speckled with corn-fields, and 
farm-houses, and villages, on all sides of them. 

• The sun was sinking fast in the horizon.* His 
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united glories warmed and coloured the river, 
and its seeming lakes, the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, and the far distant sea. Tile Wexford^ 
Kilkenny, and WaterfQrd mountains, formed a 
grand view at this golden moment, ^e des¬ 
cended quite delighted? and pursued o^ir way to 
Ross. New pleasures awaited'*us to reward the 
foils of the day, and as it were, abridge our 
walk, by making us unobserving of its dist.tJfrice. 
We had scarcely proceeded a mile, when the 
moon arose from the niouiitain vale; she threw her 
silver light on every cottage, in all of w hich wt; 
heard Irish spoken as we passed through the 
valley ;—the inmates were all usefully employed, 
and very^cheerful. Our walk grew quite en¬ 
chanting ; we saw numerous bonfires lighted up 
on the surrounding hills and momitains, and 
their sparkling radiance wa.s wonderfully plea¬ 
sing. Suddenly the cuckoo,, startled by .some 
peasant, or thinking it was still day, (Icw^ tlirough 
the fields near us, and joined her well-known 

t 

notes to the rural sounds, every where so plea¬ 
sing to out ears. It was' Midsummer-eve, and 
this practice of lighting bonfires in Ireland on 
that evening is, I 'believe, universal, and most 
religiously preserved. It occurred very happily 
and opportunely for us."" It seems to be a 
very old custom, existing before .the Milesian 
invasion, *and, consequently, long before the 
introduction of Christianity into Ireland ; an¬ 
nouncing the future decline of the year, and the 
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shortening- of the days. In dark and remote ages 
of antiquity, I should also think the sun was 
"'Worshipped id Ireland, and. that the bonfires of 
this Midsummer Eve werqone of the ceremonies 
of that worship. * Be that as it may, they had a de¬ 
lightful effect on our walk this evening. Among 
the p(?asaTits and 'farmers we found the greatest 
urbanity. They directed us with friendly care,, 
and as most of them spoke English as well as 
Irish, we found no difficulties, though we returned 
to Ross by a difl’erent dnd more romantic walk 
than in the morning. The placid lustre of the 
moon lighted the now reposing wofld. Every 
tiling harsh in the landscape was softened down. 
The want of trees was no longer felt; we scarcely 
perceived the way till we arrived at Robs. AVe 
have been greatly gratified by our visit to Dun- 
broady. How much 1 regret that you and Mrs. L. 
could not have been with us! Relieve me, how- 
ever, my dear L. yours, &c. 


* The name oi‘ fiaa4 is preservetl in many appellations in 
Ireland, and he is supposed to have been the heathen deity 
worsliipped before the inirodnf lion of Christiauilj. The man¬ 
ner of his worship is also indicated. Several places are called 
Boltony, a corruption of Baal tinne, the Arc of Baal. In the 
county of Donegal, near Kaphoc, is a town-land of this name« 
in the centre of wliich stands a circular enclosure of upright 
stones, with an altar, which the tradition of the .country 
points out as having been an altar on which tira was offered to 
Baiil, In the Highlands of Scotland, where Gaelic or Irish is 
spoken, the tree burnt at Midsummer-eve is callecrthe Beltane 
tree, and the fire tighttd in Ireland is universally called Baltliiu 
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LETTER IX. 

< 

TitUemy JuM2\y 1812 , 

Mr DEAR L. j 

We left New Ross this morping’ after break¬ 
fast. We previously walked on the heights 
‘above the town : hence thu wooden bridge made 
by Mr. Cox^ some years ago, is observed, and 
proves a handsome object over the noble river, 
flowing past Ro.ss. We explored a beautiful 
path-way along the bank I mentioned before, 
and were amused at beholding the lime-stone 
and sand-boats passing down, whilst large, mus¬ 
cular, ai]^ flne-formed men, standing erect, rowed 
them with the stream : their loud conversation in 
Irish, and vehement gestures, as they passed, 
made a novel and animated scene. They return 
with great labour, bwnging'up loads of sea- 
manure and sea-sand into the 'interior of the 
country. * . • 

It is quite surprising what vast labour Irish¬ 
men will undergo, and with very little food. In 
the river near the town we also perceived great 
numbers of small cots* in which men were fish¬ 
ing for salmon, which arejil^ntiful here, and sent 
to Dublin from hence ; it is sold in these parts at 
two-pence halfpenny the pound. Fowls, butter, 
vegetables, and meat, are also very reasonable in 
Ross. If no party prejudices interfered, I know 
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no town more desirable for a respectable and 
‘^^anquil retirement in Ireland than New Rossv 
From some geptlemen in i^ we experienced much 
civility, and we left it with regret. Having arrived 
at this point in our tour, I «annot help recurring 
to a subject which in Wicklow, Wexford, and 
Kilkenny, has powerfully forced itself on the , 
mind. You will always recollect, too, that I do 
not give you the theories of the study, but the 
reflections arising from recent and close observa¬ 
tion. 

This country seems to me to have lieen popu¬ 
lous from time immemorial. In one mode or 
another the island has always produced great 
quantities of food, and it has been .reserved for 
modern days and modern avarice to drain it away 
by exportation, in a manner very injurious to the 
great cities, and inhabitants at large. Popula¬ 
tion is cither a blessing or a curse to a state: 

,* ® ^ 

not, as the ravings of vanity make it, a source 
of exultation and *an undoubted mark of pros¬ 
perity. It supplies tlfce despot with vassals 
and soldiers; or agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce, with useful hands.* From the most 
ancient history of Ireland*we derive no plea¬ 
sing and satisfactory evidence of its having 
been at any time well distributed, and happily 
and generally employed. It may onpe have 
been so, for the traces of agriculture on moun- 
^ins, and the presumption that before the for- 
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mation of bogsj all the land was in a better state 
than we have seen it-, favour the idea, as well 
the hardly distinguished and glimmering tradition 
thai the island was once peaceful and happy. 
But in the view histor'y permits us to tjike, we be¬ 
hold the popf.ilation of Ireland''always a softrce of 
• misery to herself and her governors dovvi'i to the 
present moment. Her petty kings unfortunately 
found in it materials wlierewith to form so many 
little despotisms, and to feed their intolcra])le 
pride and rapaciousness. No country on earth 
exhibits such scenes of anarchy and blood, as 
Ireland in those times of her kings, of whom she 
has bee^ so unreasonably proud. Cooped up in 
a small island, without shipping, or much inter¬ 
course with Europe, the unhappy population, 
victims of not one,, but twenty, or thirty bad 
governments, were literally the materials used by 
these royal^ladiators, wherewith to renew con¬ 
tinual battles and invasions. The happiness of 
the population was little studied by men devoured 
by all the violent and udcorrected passions of the 
human heart. Quicquiddelirant Regis, plccfun- 
iur Achini/’ could never be better applied than 
to the Irish people, before fche arrival, and indeed 
before the name was kdown in Europe, of the 
English. 

The ’radical fault in the government of Ire¬ 
land was such, it could not be otherwise, as to 

» K 

the miserable population. Every king sought 
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lo defend himself or enlarge his territories. Could 
such charact^fis have leisure for introducinc: ma- 
hufacture and commerce, and improviiyi^ agri¬ 
culture ?• IMieir vassals, ’or rather slaves, ^vere 
trained lo a lawless, violeijt kind of life, suiting 
each despot’s pur^)Ose. Tlie people were conse¬ 
quently unhappy, and, as well as the soil, \inim- 
proved. The natural consciiucnce in the end' 


was, that they did not resist the English when 
they entered the country. Tlie interest of twenty 
or thirty despots was not theirs. Ireland could 
have felt no greater blessing than • this inter¬ 
vention, if a wise, liberal, and impartial adminis¬ 
tration of atfairs had then ensued, in place of the 
dreadful system by which hei* populi^ion had 
been so long previously atHicted. A very dif¬ 
ferent result followed. No English inonarcli of 
suHicient abilities applied himself to this noble 
undertaking, and Ireland’.^ population continued 
a curse to herself, and began to cause a serious 
drain of troops and mortcy from England. The 
great English captains* in time became little 
despots, and joined the Irish chieftains, by as¬ 
suming their manners and language, and by in¬ 
termarriages in their famines ; religion was then 
the same. The Irisfi princes still held formida- 
ale powei*: There was but one Ijne for the 
English government to pursue, and they disre¬ 
garded it. It was to make the population happy, 
ly imparting English law, privilege, and prptee- 
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tion universally. This was to sap every despot’s 
power, whether of English or Iri^h Extraction. . 
To this purport all the well-disposed, but suffef- 
ing, people petitioned Edward the Tirst to grant 
them protection and the English laws, in the 
year 1278, and renewed their^ prayefs in, 1280. 
The king had the best intentions, but faction 
•prevailed against this poor people, as it has too 
often done with English sovereigns. Again they 
petitioned in Edward the Third’s reign ; again 
were baffled by the same means. Misrepresen¬ 
tations of,this unhappy people provoked the 
king, and instead of wise concessions and bene¬ 
volent protection, he treated the Irish as savages 
and out^iwa: we have scarcely any thing on re¬ 
cord more affecting than this. cry of a whole 
population to the throne, imploring protection 
from the despotism of the great men of the day, 
and nothing more shocking than the refusal of 
their petitions ! These steps, in the reigns of Ed¬ 
ward the First and Third, were clearly the acts 
of the population, guided by moderate residents 
of English and Irish birtli, and they spoke with 
the audible voice of^good sense, pointing out 
great public good,* which kings should never re¬ 
fuse to listen to! Exasperation, perpetual wars 
and discord, followed the impolitic conduct of the 
English kings. So miserable haU the country 
become In the reign of Henry Fourth, that we 
%id an Act of Parliament made* against the emi- 
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gration of the wretched population, whilst they 
«pould not be ^admitted to the privileges of the 
English, as they had implored, provided with 
sufficient •employment, not in any manner pro¬ 
tected from the despdts of the day. 

In t|^e cdhtention of the \louses of York and 
Lancaster, by the irruption of Eidward Bruce 
and his Scots, and the frequent bloody civil ' 
wars, which England’s own want of policy very 
much nurtured and caqsed, the population of 
Ireland was greatly diminished, but still not ma¬ 
terially impaired, when the statesmeu of Eliza¬ 
beth’s day conceived the most crude and inhu¬ 
man idea that ever occurred to rational men! 
Contemplating the perpetual disturbance of Ire¬ 
land, a country they never had seen, and knew 
only by misrepresentation, never unfolding*, with 
the hand of Impartial consideration, the page of 
history, and blinded by the false, petty, and mer¬ 
cenary thought bf obtaining great confiscations of 
land for England, of which she had gained suf¬ 
ficient for all her purposes, these men formed the 
plan of settling Ireland, as it was called, entirely 
with English. In |3lainer^rms, the plan must be 
pronounced one of extermfnation. What a 
bribe for needy adventurers, desperate soldiers, 
profligate courtiers, and avaricious men! A 
whole island ! Sancho Panza did not fly to the 
government of his island with more zeal and ra- 
* pidity than did this host of locusts. Ever^ man 
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was in fancy a g'overnor. They construed tn^ 
decree for settling Ireland, as they would hayf> 
done an Act of Parliament for destroying vermin. 
The population of Ileland was to be rcmoviul, 
or cooped up. Tlie spirit of tlie Statutes of Kil¬ 
kenny under Clarence was reyived, and tJic im¬ 
politic and sanguinary plan of an almost (teiul- 
like devastation of this beautiful island prepared. 
Much as 1 revere and admire the iilorioiis cha- 
racter of your Elizabeth, my dear L., I can 
neither approve of her conduct, nor absolve her 
from much of the blood spilt in Ireland in pur¬ 
suance of this detestable and ii^norant kind of 
policy! a policy which had not altogether ceased 
till the jteign of his present majesty, which, like 
the star of morning, has arisen in this,long be¬ 
nighted land, to cheer it with its lovely rays! 
The population of Ireland presented to Elizabeth 
and her ministers, tho fairest field for exercising 
talents in government, and for rctp^ii'ing the long 
course of error in their predecessors ! .Must I 
touch a jarring string ? Religious party-rancour 
inflamed these statesmen ; her majesty 1 exone¬ 
rate from that chargj^; her noble mind was 
above the odious iTeeling, but she acceded to the 
views of her English ministers, and listened to 
the misrepresentations of her Irish government 
too readily. Some expressions of hers are handed 
down, a§ encouraging the idea of extirpation by 
that pf confiscation, which I shall not relate. I 
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love not to dwell on the faults of a truly ^reat 
"•^haracter, and whilst in my^miudj the unprinci¬ 
pled, cruel, and vicious monarch deserves severe 
chastisement from the liistorian, or historic 
writer, I would throw a vejl over the casual ble¬ 
mishes of a great sovereign, encompassed by 
difficulties as Elizabeth was! I alw’ays reverence 
royalty when it respbets itself. The plan of* 
settling, which Elizabeth’s forty years war did 
not accomplish ; which* the pacific but unfeel¬ 
ing James; the coldly tyrannic Charles; the 
sanguinary Cromwell, and the voluptuous and 
contemptible Charles the Second pursued ; and 
from which the virtuous and ■ magnanimous 
William is not quite clear; at length totally and 
signally failed ! What an alarming and direful 
precedent in Europe, if it bad succeeded ; and 
the once sacred isle of the muses been made 
a lonely desert! “ Qudndo dearrlum, faciunt 
pacem appellant," was always the language of 
tyrants. What ftdsehoddj and misrepresentation 
must have been used ]iy a thousand petty ones 
to blind the penetrating and really liberal mind 
of the immortal Elizabetf*! Providence frowned 
on a plan of settlement,” which must destroy 
so many of the creatures of its hand, and the more 
deserving its pity as having endured so much 
from fellow man ! The population of this island 
could not be wiped away by little expedients 
and partial military expeditions. , 
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An EnglishrriRn, and a great man too, intro¬ 
duced, in the reign of Elizabeth, a vegetable- 
root, which has more counteracted the system 
of colonizing by depo{fulating, than all the most 
vigorous efforts of the Irish could have done. 
The potatoe was brought to the soVith by Sir 
Walter Ralei'gh, and by its extraordinary spread, 
'has put the question to rest for ever. When vast 
portions of land were parcelling out, with not 
much more consideration for its inhabitants 
than for cattle, this gallant English warrior 
presented this island with the germ of such 
inexhaustible future food,* as has contri- 


* It has ^een questioned by many, whether the introduc¬ 
tion of the potatoe in Ireland has been, upon the wiiolc, so 
great a blessing as it may appear to be, and as it has been ge¬ 
nerally considered. If the facility with which it is obtained, 
has not induced indolence amongst the poorer classes, and 
thus helped to keep alive that pride which forms so remark¬ 
able a feature iiMhe Irish character; and whether, depending 
too much upon this food, they 'are not disposed to indulge in 
indolence, for which they compromise their health. 

The very cultivation of it seems to enjoin the necessary ac¬ 
cumulation of every kind of filth and dirt, under the deuomi- 
nation of what the author of Waverley, in his description of 
Scotland, “ sixty years since/* calls tl^e “ family dunghill.” The 
situation of this receptacle^ of alljiinds of dirt, this emporium 
of corruption, close to the door, oftentimes the only inlet to 
the vital air of the inmates of the abode, is frequently unavoid¬ 
able, from tlie want of back ground to the cabin. When the 
hot weather sets in, fever is the necessary consequence, aided, 
Ijnay say perpetuated, by the raggedness and poverty of the 
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buted mainly to raise up and multiply that im¬ 
mense population we now see, and which has 
^'erthrown, by its mighty*and overwhelming 


too easily contyited inhabit*ants. \\*liere there are no poor laws, 
or provision of any kind, for infirmity and old age, and where 
the wages are but small, and the families in general large, it is 
hard to blame the cottager, <fr attribute to bis habits or incli¬ 
nation, what probably is the result of necessity. As, however, 
many of the rich have fallen victims to this terrible sfcourgeof 
man, it is to be hoped self-interest will induce exertion, and 
tbatciforts will be made throughout the country to eradicate 
the cause. Much lias been done in the metropolis. Let the 
country follow the example, and co-operate in the suppression of 
mendicity and filth, the nurse of disease- That it is an Her¬ 
culean task, there can be but little douJ>t. It is ^^ne, how¬ 
ever, that is to be performed, provided the Higher ranks set 
their shouUlers to the work ; provided that every parish would 
act in unison ; be willing to make the necessary sacrifice to re¬ 
ceive the aged and infirm under their protoctiou, to employ the 
young and eftectually to check the wandering habits of the poorer 
classes. Contaminutfbn is too frequently spread in Ireland by 
an intercommunication jof families peculiar to the people of 
this country. The wives and children of those who emigrate to 
England in the lime of harvest efimpose these wandering tribes, 
or at least add to the number of the licensed beggars, and like 
them, wander through the island*witjj thtir families- The 
^omen with a kettle, the children armed with a can each, and 
a dirty blanket fastened round their necks with a skewer, 
a moving and pestilential clan of degraded and abject 
beggary, boding iiUto man, and repaying the bumble but kind- 
hearted cottager, who gives them a night^s rest, v perhaps 
invites them to partake^of their scanty fare, with contagion, 
perhaps with death! • 
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force, the feeble plans of Elizabeth's and her 
successors' reigns. The awful hand of Providence, 
which acts by mysterious wavs, thus stayed ana 
obliterated the designs of iniquitous men regard¬ 
less of the lives and happiness of millions, and 
willing to counteract'the very laws of Providence, 
to further their own mercenary or mistaken pur¬ 
poses! That this great wejl-spring of life can be 
dried up in Ireland, therefore, no one now thinks 
of asserting. 

Modern governments must all now learn, tliat 
extreme compression of a population makes it 
more elastic. It imparts to it the powerful in¬ 
gredient of the feeling of self-preservation. The 
sense pdf an attack on existence pervades the 
community like electric matter. If religious per¬ 
secution be added to this compression, the popu¬ 
lation becomes invincible, and always foils its 
government in its attempts t«o coerce. The con¬ 
science of ipan cannot be assailod with impuriily. 
Thus the whole power of Spain, then the greatest 
empire in Europe, could not exterminate the po¬ 
pulation of a few proviifbes, and a baricn march. 
France could not destroy her Hugonots. England 
in vain attemptetl for centuries the [dantation^ 
of Ireland, and eradicatioii'of its people. Popu¬ 
lation, tortured by impolitic coercion, is capable 
of the raos*t serious re-action on ks governrnent: 
and that re-action temporary and severe laws 
nev;er can conquer. It is an absolute absurdity in 
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legislation to attempt it. Man may be regulated 
,And improved l^y laws; but they cannot change* 
hil nature, and take out of his heart thosp pas¬ 
sions no doubt wisely implanted there. , 

Many English statesmen h<^ve bewildered them¬ 
selves by endeavoin;ing to annihilate all commo¬ 
tion in Ireland, whilst the cause of these commo¬ 
tions lay in their own cotiduct. Those engineers 
in politics have never thought of providing a 
salutary vent for what was. overllowing, and be¬ 
gan to be injurious : at length the mighty torrent 
has reached to their own feet! In the late rebel¬ 
lion of 1798, its awful movement was able, with¬ 
out leaders, without plan, without arms- or am¬ 
munition, to send dismay into tJie councils of 
England; to terrify some individuals of her Irish 
government into preparations for llight; to in¬ 
vite the foreign enemy, and* maintain a four 
month’s war against \he whole power of Eng¬ 
land, her disciplifted and well-supplied armies, 
and the yeomanry and militia of Ireland ! 

But, on the other hand,yi great population ill- 
managed is equally unfortunate for the country 
itself. It generates every kind of misery ; makes 
land high, as ( have described in my second 
letter, and labour low; t\jus inverting the just 
order of things, and giving to the better classes 
an unnatural elevation over the body of the 
people. It affords a theatre for the inflammatory 
demagogue, and tfie baleful foreign emissary. 
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.It makes men an article of export in time of war, 
and a useless dru^, in the market at home, in 
time jof peace. Yet, what is so truly venerable? 
In it are found the p*atient and hardy cultivators 
of the soil! The ingenious mechanic and labo¬ 
rious tradesman,—the sailor and ' soldier, the 
protectors of the empire,—all the grand support 
and stay of human life: How melancholy that 
materials so invaluable should be ill-used by 
statesmen! How simple the remedies for their 
disorder! A good system pursued by landholders. 
Manufacture generally diffused—fisheries encou¬ 
raged—commerce unshackled, inland and ex¬ 
ternal—a salutary channel of emigration—and 
the ju«t admiivistration of constitutional and wise 
laws! 

Ah ! my dear L., what is it statesmen have so 
long feared, that has withheld their hands from 
’ better moulding the population here ? Have they 
feared liberty? How mistaken! Have they not, 
by their fears, themselves generated and perpe¬ 
tuated the licentiousness of which they complain, 
and from which they have suffered. Liberty!— 
by which I meap rational, internal independence, 
and security from internal and external tyranny, 

I; 

■—is not to be feafed by statesmen. She is their 
safest ally against malignant faction, ambitious 
leaders, or the foreign enemy! Such liberty I 
hope may be granted Ireland, by wise and bene¬ 
volent statesmen in England, before the evening 
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breeze sweeps over my grave. I'hen, and then 

only, will her population cease to be formidable 

¥ 

the empire. Its yet troubled and tumultuous 
waves wi}l then, after the*agitation of centuries, 
subside. This will prove as oil scattered on 
their rouglksurface,aiid all will be peace, strength, 
and wealth. But trifling measures can never 
operate these great resjalts. May Heaven inspire' 
the hearts of your countrymen, my dear L., to 
bestow, and also fashion the minds t)f men 
here, to receive, with gracious and mutual good¬ 
will, such inestimable benefits! The sublime 
feeling of attempting, in the humblest manner, 
to accelerate such a consummation, almost over¬ 
powers me! 

As our conversation and various reasoning on 
this interesting subject drew to a close, we saw 
the distant towers and battlements of Tintern 
Abbey. The cheering view of the sea behind it, 
and the verdant vale and beautifuV village of 
Tintern, appeared peculiarly delightful after a 
long and fatiguing walk on a dull road. We had 
dined, in a small farm-house, on bread and butter, 
which we carried with us, and some milk which 
we procured. Do not smile at our simple fare; we 
relished it much; and pedestrians learn cheer- 
fully to partake of what they can get.^ 

It was the close of evening as we entered the 
village of Tintern. It was a peaceful scene ;— 
a scene, I am sorry tg say, too unusual in Ireland. 


H 
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Neat and good cottageSj with tine trees before 
thenij ill one large street, with all the appearance 
of happy, decent, and well-employed inhabitantif,' 
struck us with pleasing surprize. H^re,” cried 
1, is what applies to our conversation. Here is 
a portion of Ireland’s population well-managed 
and happy. There w ill be no insurrection against 
the Lord and Master of this charming spot. Here 
are all tJie marks of a wise and beneficent hand 
and in this 1 found 1 was not mistaken. The 
whole scene—the beautiful abbey situated on a 
small rive\’ surrounded by woods and lovely mea¬ 
dows ; a rural church at a distance, embowered 
and hid in trees ; and some farm-houses in the 
true Euglisli rural manner, pleased us very much. 
We almost fancied we saw the great Earl of 
Pembroke, the founder of the picturesque abbey 
before us, arrive, dripping from the sea, and 
making his pious vpw to -dedicate a religious 
building to heaven in gratitude for his escape. 
We felt in some measure propd in treading the 
ground which received, at that period, one of the 
greatest and best men England ever saw, William 
Mareschall, Earl of Pembroke, the guardian of 
his king, and the'friqnd of the people ! 

We soon found an hospitable roof in Tintern, 
and in a pleasant little room, whence we could 
see a great deal of its simple and captivat¬ 
ing beauty and village scenery, we hist all sense 
of fatigue as we drank our tea. But it is quite 
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time to (ionclude this letter, and bid you heartily 
farewell. 


LETTER X. 

• Tintcm^ June 22. 

MY DEAR L. 

The golden beams of the sun this .morning 
poured fresh and encreased beauty around this 
place. I was sorry to perceive some symptoms 
of decay in the village, and found.the projirietor 
of Tintcrn Abbey, to which his mansion is an¬ 
nexed, did not desire the village to be so near it. 
I grieve to think that in a few years this charm¬ 
ing spot may lose all its cottages, and that ani¬ 
mating soul of industry, cheerfulness, and peace, 
which now enlivens it. 

Tintern Abbey belongs to Mr. Colclough, who 
was once confined in France under her late 
ruler’s fantastic and ill-tempered decree. Mr. 
Caesar Colclough, a former proprietor, had greatly 
encouraged manufacture in Tintern. It once 
possessed thirty-six looms. Linen, diaper, check* 
jane, and woollerft, were woven in it. There was 
a yarn market and market-house here~now no 
longer existing. Col. Colclough encouraged the 
• h2 
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b<ist workmen from all parts. There is still a 
good number of looms, and the village is yet re¬ 
spectable and intel’esting. It stands on a geHile 
declivity, running fpom bottom to top of it, and 
commanding a sweet view of the Abbey and 
deajesne. The perspective is curiously beautiful 
from our window, as the figures rise or* descend 
this pretty street, lined .with fine trees. The in¬ 
habitants are orderly and obliging. Opposite 
our door is a family of Palatines, descended from 
those brought over from Germany. Their large 
■figures, good clothing, tranquil manners, remind 
one of the Flemings or Germans. At this mo¬ 
ment there is an excellent rural family-picture 
across the street at their house. Some of the fe¬ 
males sit on a bench under the shade of their own 
trees, knitting and sewing. The young men 
are preparing to g© out to their farm: their horses 
are ready, good qouditioiied, and well taken 
care of. ..A. respectable looking farmer, the father, 
directs them. 

After breakfa.st we went to see the Abbey. It 
has nothing striking Vitliin, and is quite small 
compared tg Dunbroady. We thought, however, 
that the arches*of .the windows and aisles were 
very handsome, and the top of the tower afforded 
us one of the finest views of the sea and country 
\Vhich we had seen. It is called the Lesser Tin- 
tern,* to distinguish it from the Abbey of the 
same name in Monmouthshire in Wales, whence 
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its founder supplied it with monks of the Cister- 
.jtiaii order. Though its interior is not very 
striking, it presents externally a most beai^tifidly 
picturesque as well as venefable object, on cvpry 
side, and adonis the lovely valley, at the ex¬ 
tremity of which it is placed, in the highest degree. 
The abbey came to the Colclough family in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time ;• I know not exactly how ; 
perhaps by purchase from a family of Powers, who 
had contrived to eject the friars. Lady Colclough 
treated us with great civility. 

Having wandered through the demesne, which 
is wild but not the less interesting, sufficiently to 
gratify ourselves with various views of the abbey, 
we resolved to walk in the evenmg to the spot 
where the English force first landed, which we 
understood was scarcely four miles distant. A 
plain and cheerful dinner awaited us in our vil¬ 
lage cottage. Please'd with all we had seen, and 
particularly with fliis abbey, we enjoyed it much. 
The evening promised to b*e fine, and, exhilarated 
and refreshed, we set outj^n this long wished-for 
excursion to Bag and Bun. Are you prepared, 
my dear L., to join the party, witji all the anxious 
feelings we possessed To fiew the promontory 
—where that army landed^ which decided the fate 
of this kingdom ? In my first letter 1 spoke of 
tracing the steps of the English. Come Jhen in 
idea, and examine with us the interesting ground, 
where these heroes landed. We shall soon arrive 
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there! I have called them heroes^ for if we con¬ 
sider the smallness of their numbers^ the military, 
renov^n of Ireland^ its populosity, and the tiir- 
bident character of ‘its people^ Itheii* enterprize 
must be deemed borderin^j^ on romantic, and 
proceeding from the most heroic fortitude and 
valour. R6bert Fitzstephens, the leader of the 
little band, was a Welch gentleman of great valour 

and generosity. Though distressed, he had re- 

_ ^ 

fused to join a Welch chieftain in an insurrection 
against his sovereign, and rather than yiefd to 
his request, had suffered a long imprisonment. 
He was destined to be the first means of opening 
the way for the acquirement of a noble island for 
the same monarch. 

In the summer of 1169, and month of May, he 
embarked with thirty knights, sixty men in ar¬ 
mour, and three hundred archers, probably at 
Milford, for Ireland: and after a speedy and 
prosperous voyage, landed at Rag and Bun. Our 
\valk there was short and pleasant, passing 
through Featherd, and,very soon afterwards con¬ 
ducting us to the sea. We sprung forward to 
the spot! It is small promontor}, neither very 
high, nor projecting far into the sea. A creek, 
with a fine sandy bottom on one side, and a rocky 
inlet on the other, where the water is pretty deep, 
were tjie facilities Pitzstephens met with for dis¬ 
embarking his men. A considerable hill, on which 
is now a martcllo tower, (one of the formidable 
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defences against France in the late war), over¬ 
looks the promontory- There is a trench, yet 
perfectly plain, cut across its'neck, and something 
of a rude*bank thrown up* 

When we found ourselves on this long-desired 
place, a thefusand sensations arose. Fitzstepliens 
and his men had made a voyage of* discovery, as 
well as a military attempt. All was new to them. • 
They were completely to succeed, or annihilation 
awaited the»n. They ha^ no spies—no agents in 
the country. Us language was unknown to them. 
If their ally the King of Leinster was,unfaithful, 
or tickle—if he made peace with his superior 
monarch and oppressor—if death or sickness had 
overpowered him—if unanimity and patriotism 
were roused from their long and oblivious le¬ 
thargy, and the country forgot their selfish broils, 
on the appearance of an external enemy—if Ro¬ 
derick had been de’posed or died, and a great 
man, a warrior ahd stateman, had been found to 
till his place—if any or all of these cases had oc¬ 
curred, the destruction of this warlike little band 
was certain! 

Like Leonidas and his Spytaos at Thermo¬ 
pylae, they might have faHen honourably, and 
sold their livc.s dearlybut not a man had re¬ 
turned to tell the tale; in England. They remain¬ 
ed a few days vVithout seeing enemy or ally. A 
few country people gazed at them with stupid 
wonder, and doubtless vexed to see petty ,nia- 
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rauderSj pirates and Danes in this way, little cal¬ 
culated what a change now threatened Ireland. 
Fitzstejphens and Harvey de Monte Marisco acted 
in this awful moment* with equal’ prudence and 
courage. They remained at the promontory of 

I 

Bag and Bun—made no incursions into the coun¬ 
ty of Wexford—gave no provocation to, and com- 
‘mitted no injury on the harmless people; and, 
resigning themselves to the care of Providence, 
firmly dwaited intelligepce from Derniot. Thai 
king had spent a winter of almost intolerable 
anxiety' in Jthe monastery of Perns. His situation 
there w as still more distressing than that of Fitz- 
stephens on landing. He had applied to England 
for assistance. This must be known, if not then, 
very soon, to the monarch of Ireland, his enemy. 
Certain destruction must follow, if his new allies 
disappointed him or delayed long. 

Neither Henry the Second nor Earl Strongbow 
had acted ia a decisive manner’with the King of 
Leinster. The former was engaged with foreign 
affairs and wars; and at this time seems to have 
thought Ireland of too small consequence to be¬ 
stow much attention on it. He left Dermot in a 
great measure to his fate. Strongbow acted a 
cautious and chilling pgrt, and the most dan¬ 
gerous of aU others to the King of Leinster;—he 
waited to see what would happen,'and coolly sent 
his uncle, the gallant Harvey de Monte Marisco, 
to report to him the success of Fitzstephens, or to 
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perish*in his dangerous entcrprize! All depended 
therefore on Fitzstephens. .His delay had al- 
Veady mortally alarmed Derbot, but at length he 
learned, iwith* transports ®f joy, that he had ar¬ 
rived at Bag and Bun. His fears were at an end. 
He instantly dispatched his favourite son Donald, 
with ^ve hundred men, to his assistance. 

Uutil Fitzstephens and his men were certain* 
that it was the King of Leinster’s troops who 
advanced, some painful^rnoments must have oc¬ 
curred. Donald’^presence assured and saved the 
gallant band. The army of Dermot n^et the Eng¬ 
lish warriors as friends, and this their first intro¬ 
duction into the country was neither by violence 
nor fraud. It was no invasion pf a happy, well- 
governed, and prosperous people; but a junction, 
in open day, with the forces of an ally, according 
to treaty and stij[>ulations. • It was not like a mo¬ 
dern conqueror ar/d adventurer’s practice—the 
rousing-the populace against their..government 
and institutions yvhich ‘had made them happy, 
then sharing with them in bloody plunder, and 
finally deceivftig and destroying all;—but it was 
supporting an injured ally, who had claimed pro¬ 
tection against, perhaps, the most defective, and 
(whenever it had sufficient strength), the most 
vexatiously tyrannic government in Europe ! On 
the Continent such an occurrence would have 
been obvious and natural. The insuW situation 
of Ireland, and Ihe false glare which has .been 
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foolishly thrown round the wretched despotism 
of Roderick O’Conuor, and his brother kings’ 
g'overnipents, have given it the air of an unpro¬ 
voked and unprincipled invasion. 

As Maurice of Pendergast, a valiant Welch¬ 
man, had immediately followed, and A'oon joined 
Fitzstephens Vith ten knights and two hundred 
archers, his whole force, w"licn joined by Donald, 
amounted to forty knights, sixty men in armour, 
and five hundred archers The King of Leinster 
soon followed his son, and received his new allies 
with eqiialr joy and respect. Their treaty was 
ratified perhaps on this very spot of Bag and 
Bun, and mutual satisfaction prevailed, Ttey 
resolved to march to Wexford, which was pro¬ 
mised by treaty to Fitzstephens. That gallant 
leader sent round his shipping to that harbour, 
and all matters being fully adjusted, the united 
army of Irish and Welch departed from this me¬ 
morable scefhe on their way to Wexford, which 
was garrisoned by Irish hnd Danes. 

We could not but admjre the successful valour 
of this gallant man. His superior mind made 
him discern all the, advantages of a junction with 
Derrnot in Ireland; but few^ would have had he¬ 
roism, like his, to plan aud execute the expedi¬ 
tion with six hundred men. His great soul com¬ 
prehended the benefits and the risk in one glance, 
and intuitively weighed both rightly ; neither was 
he dazzled with one, nor overawed by the other. 
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Nothings is more easy, or usual, for common 
minds than to under-rate services or exploits 
‘ which, once performed, appeared no longer diffi¬ 
cult. Had ilot Fitzstephens made his daring* at¬ 
tempt, Henry the Second might not have ac¬ 
quired li^land. Strongbow was by no means 
an enterprizing character, and would probably 
have never crossed Uie sea; and Henry, in the 
multiplicity of his cares and vexations, might 
have forgotten that su^h a person as tlie petty 
King of Leinster existed. But the ways of Pro¬ 
vidence arc inscrutable and grand. ^The means 
chosen by it, to work great ends, are selected by 
wise and invisible hands, and when they are ac¬ 
complished, feeble man has only to admire the 
beauty and simplicity of the plan, of which his 
limited views afforded him no conception. 

As we set out on our return from Bag and*Bun, 
you may suppose* Fitzstephens was the theme 
of our discourse, nor did we forg/ct Harvey de 
Monte Marisco, the Ulysses of the expedition, the 
scene of whose last mortal retreat at Dunbroady 
we had so ‘lately visited. Ungenerous and 
bigotted must the mind be, which cannot ad¬ 
mire heroism even in a supposed adversary. 1 
hope Fitzstephens *is as much a favourite with 
you as he is with me. We shall presently see 
him in a mosTt exalted point of view at Wexford, 
where we mean to follow his steps to-m’orrow, or 
the ensuing day. You will, my dear L.,.l am 
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convinced, do me the simple justice to think, that 
I write my sentiments of the past and present in 
Ireland, without any'ignoble wish to court or ' 
gratify an English or an Irish interest in this 
country, I labour, or think I labour, for the in¬ 
terest of the empire. I reverence the valour, the 
integrity, and‘ability of Fitzstephens, as I do 
that of a Roman or Grecian. Posterity has to 
bestow on his name that meed of applause, here¬ 
tofore too sparingly grafted, and too long de¬ 
layed. Assist me, my dear L., to raise the long 
slumbering ;vvarrior from Jiis tomb; and let us 
choose the freshest laurel to crown his venerable 
brow. Shall not your muse, too, grace the long- 
past glories of one> of Briton’s elder heroes? Such 
pious efforts to revive and increase the honours of 
departed, and too much forgotten valour, may 
not be grateful to sonte unreflecting men, and 
will not attract the approbatibn of the volup¬ 
tuous courts <»f modem times, on •which I avow 
I look with calm indifference, but they will not be 
despised by the generous and just. Mrs. L., 
too, shall bestow a poetic wreath on our hero, and 
her charming music thrill to his praise ! From the 
moment Fitzstephens .landed, the empire be¬ 
came one. Behold him then, as a true hero, 
consolidating its strength, civilizing a distracted 
portion of it, and devoting the rest of his life to 
these sacred purposes ! He rises in awful majesty 
to oui* view, and wc see the expansive minded 
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patriot and the undaunted general combined in 
him ! The utility and solid glory of Pitzstephens’ 
successful enterprize, fan exceed in value the 

of an Edward Che Third 
leir exploits have left no 
trace bejiind ; but thosfe of Fitzstephens have 
confributed to form au empire, tQ give England 
a powerful domestic ally S,ud friend, and to re,- 
lieve Ireland from the many-lieaded hydra of, 
perhaps, a hundred despots^ preying on her 
vitals, and perpetuating the grinding slavery of 
her devoted race! 

As we passed through the neat town, of 
Peatherd, the sky began to be overcast, and to 
threaten rain ; we quickened our step, but in 
vain; a torrent descended, and we became in a 
short time completely wet. This is one of the ca¬ 
sualties a pedestrian must.prepare for; nay more, 
it teaches him to be a man ; to bear patiently, 
and witli cheerfulness, somethings of the hard¬ 
ships so many of our. fellow-creatures, ill clad 
and badly fed, almost daily endure. We bore 
our wetting with peffect resignation, and ar¬ 
riving at Tintern, were quickly dried and re¬ 
freshed. You will not wonder, however, that I 
hasten to bid you farewell. 


splendours of the reigns, 
or Henry the Fifth. Th 
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LETTER XL 


Tintern^ Jane 1812. 

MY DEAR L. 

We have employed several days imenjoyiii*^ 
th^ beauties of Tintcrn and its environs, and ex¬ 
perienced much civility from Lady Colclongli, 
the present venerable lady of the abbey mansion ; 
from her worthy ag^ent, and from the clergynian 
of Tintern, Mr. Archdall, and also from the 
friendly priest of this parish, Mr. Doyle. Mr. 
A. inhabits a beautiful and tasteful cottage near 


this, and in the bosom of a charming family, and 
the most exemplary performance of his duty, 
leads a respectable, life, well meriting, however, 
amore exalted situation in the church. This hos¬ 
pitality, and pleasing .converse, have left an im¬ 
pression not to be eraspd. We have heard him 
too in his mQdest church, impressive, and elo¬ 
quent, so that those of .his rural audience (a 
small one no doubt) that 

“ Came to scoff, reiffained to pray.” 


His church is absolutely buried in trees, and is 
highly picturesque.* My. Archdall lives here in 
modest seclusion, as a gentleman and clergyman, 
and is beloved by every one in the vicinity. His 
kindness has'completed the charm of Tintcrn. 

The Priest lives three miles from this, and has 
a very genteel house and handsome gardens. He 
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complains that the excessive popul atioii of his parish 
makes his fatigues very great. Yon may, probably, 
imagine that this body of men are sunk in vul¬ 
garity, and deeply tinged with aritipathy.to Eng¬ 
land. It Is by no means so. We have breakfasted 
with several on our tour, ajid have met unaffected 
hospitality* and polished manners, in their modest 
abodes; sound understandings and’excellent edu¬ 
cation distinguish grfeat numbers of them. A’ 
better system would make them a host of strength 
to the government. As it is, they contribute pow¬ 
erfully (it must be admitted) to regulate a popu¬ 
lation possessing great sensibility and warm pas¬ 


sions. 

1 should now mention, that this village produced, 
some years ago, a painter of some merit and natural 
genius. His name was Carey. He attempted histo¬ 
rical and scripture subjects, and painted some al¬ 
tar-pieces fpr country chapds; we have not seen 
them, but we learn’they d© him credit. We saw 
some kind of caVtoons done by him m chalks with 
spirited outlines.* Poor*Carey had bad colours, 
no'encouragement, and having never been farther 
than Ross, had seen nothing to expand and im¬ 
prove his ideas and taste. He^ had considerable 
humour, and had contrived to read a good deal. 
Rut Carey made an unhappy marriage, and like 
Burns, also fell a victim to early intemperance. 


His memory is still respected, 
story of one of the flowers, 


This is the short 
born to blush un- 
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seen/' which have long sprung up, and thus 
withered in this island. We found several young 
men and lacfb here respectable scholars. To two 
of thenj 1 lent Pope’s translation of the Iliad. 
They both read the po^m through with very little 
delay. The latter of .them singled out the pas¬ 
sage between Hector and Andromache', and said, 
“ it was very* mournful.” Among the.se people, 
‘where there has been any cultivation of their 
minds, 1 find a strong taste for poetry, and much 
sensibility for its beauties. 

We dedicated this evening to Clonmines, an 
abbey, or monastery, in ruins, a few miles from 
Tintern. We pursued great part of our way by 
a small, wild country road, which had its own 
peculiar beauties, and frequent fine bursts of 
views of the sea. The remains of the monastery 
are most extensive, but have not the grandeur of 
Dunbroady, or elegance of Tintern.. They are 
also scattered over a‘great deal of ground, and 
have therefore less effect. They are placed on 
an arm of the sea. 1 have observed that almost 
all these abbeys and n\onasteries are situaled 
near water. It is always a pleasing object to the 
contemplative rtiinfl. At a certain period, in Eu¬ 
rope, a great cry arosfe agaiqst convents and mo¬ 
nasteries, .doubtless. not> without con.siderable 
reason ; thev had accumulated enormous wealth, 
and in England and on the Continent of Europe 
bad become, in many cases, I feaj*, lax in discipline 
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and morals. But the indiscriminate abolition of 
them never seemed to me politic or'just. They 
afforded hospitality to strangers, and assistance to 
the needy; arid a sovereign goes very far when he 
prohibits religious retirement to clergy or laymen 
in his dominions! To the melancholy, the devout, 
or care-worn mind, such retirement is a first 
want. The soul, often wearied with the repetition' 
of the endless follies of mankind, and sick of its 
own share of them, turng to solitude as td a sweet 
and healing balm. It is relieved by withdrawing 
from them, and in the study of nat.uije and con¬ 
verse with God, feels new and purer pleasures 
than it ever had done before. Who can read the 
soul-moving letters of Abelard, and Eloisa from 
their respective convents, and not feel the Value 
of asylums which shelter the broken-hearted, and 
cover from the persecuting world the victims of 
passion or error? ’ 

We should n6t lightly condemn vfhat has been 
sanctioned by so many pious, and generous, and 
exalted characters. Is not this world, my dear L., 
very stormy ? oftentimes cruel ? oftentimes cheer¬ 
less ?—and should we not regret so many peace¬ 
ful havens being destroyed ? I venerate religion, 
and do not feel .entitled, to ascribe apy abuses in 
her institutions to herself. Must npt such re¬ 
treats, to females, have often proved advantageous 
in the extreme? To contemplative men, and 
those of timorous and sickly sensibility,—*how 
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welcome! In a word, to mediocrity of circum- 
staDces, bordering on poverty, how invaluable! 
The gloomy grandeur of an abbey or monastery, 
shaded by majestic trees-, and defying the howling 
storm, well represents to me the soul of man that 
has found refuge far from his fellbw/i from un- 
kind relatives; and the treachery and ingratitude 
'of characters once fondly jrelied on ! Still wan¬ 
dering amongst the cells, the towers, and church 
of Clonitnnes, the shades of evening surprised us. 
We hastened to return to Tintern, and 1 have 
j list time to,say farewell, &c. 



LETTER XIL 

Tintem^ June 30, 1812, 

MY DEAR L. 

This morning as the sun was rising, gilding, at 
the same time, the trees and cottages of this village 
with his earliest beams, we set out on a small expe¬ 
dition to Barmah, a^ place of great antiquity here; 
and by some writers mistaken for the scene of the 
first English landing. • We carried a small basket 
of provisions, and passiqg Ihrough the village, 
saw the Abbey, just then struck and lighted by the 
early rays, to great advantage. Its venerable pile 
was an affecting memorial 6f the past. What a 
change since a Lord Abbot ruled, and sent his 
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excused thence for non-attendance on Parliament; 
since then, the tranquillizing reign of Henry the 
Seventh, and the cruel stormy ones of^ Henry 
the Eighth and of Elizabeth, have passed away. 
All the wonted inmates of the Abbey appear no 
more. On the grassy mead, or in the lonely wood, 
contemplative and religious men no longer walk ! 

The villagers had not opened their doors, and 
it was but here and there a little smoke began to 
steal from a cottage chijnney. Human life had 
not commenced another day of toil. Morning, 
which, as Hesiod well describes, sends/orth labo^ 
rious man on the high way, was not advanced 
enough to rouse every body. We pa^ed .silently 
along; the dew yet fresh, and the perfumed air 
reviving every sense; Mr. Archdall’s rural 
church then appeared, and the church-yard, the 
silent abode of departed mortality! As we were to 
cross the Bay of Tintern in going to Bannah, two 
young gentlemeO of this place had promised to 
accompany us in.their own boat. We soon 
discovered them waiting our approach, and we 
embarked without delay. The sea was unruffled ; 
its surface glowed with the rich hues of the 
dawn: never do 1 recollect any thing more charm¬ 
ing : we were cheerful tqp~undisturbed by cares 
for wealth, and unmolested by that fo 9 lish draw¬ 
back on humah happiness, ceremony. We were 
at peace with ourselves and the world!' l^e boat 
soon brought us across the bay, but g very violent 
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current;, formed by the tide, had nearly carried us 
out to sea. Having’ escaped this threatened event, 
yve lamled, and gaily proceeded to Bannah. We 
reaijhed a very ancierit church inVuins, and the 
long level banks of th^ main ocean, and were told 
this was the desired spot. In its way wfe thought it 
beautiful; as* we had brought tea and bread, we 
proposed breakfasting in" a cottage, and after¬ 
wards surveying the ruins ; we found one, and a 
very hospitable reception. The family were all 
more than civil—they were kind; thus too we see 
rural life; thus we study a nation’s habit and 
character. 

The Irish are universally hospitable in their 
collages; and religion and custom have inculca¬ 
ted this virtue as a second nature with them. But 
then we must not carry this praise too far; curio¬ 
sity enters into the b'usiness also; these islanders 
see few strangers; they are secluded from the 
continent oT Europe, and find a void they are 
often glad to fill, by having the*company of stran¬ 
gers, es[>ecially somethipg, as it is called', of the 
higher order. They are also cunning and saga¬ 
cious in the exlreijie. Various questions are put, 
with which the poor* traveller is often more fa¬ 
tigued than the road; the price of distant markets, 
news from abroad, the events of war, the business, 
the occupation of the stranger, &c. on these innu¬ 
merable questions, suspicious glances and doubts 
ariSfe. Thi» frequently happens; but, on the 
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whole, these people arc mild and obliging. Our 
breakfast was extremely ^ 9 ocb and we sallied 
out to view the very ancient and ruinedtchurch 
of Bannah! * * 

It is small, but they assign to it the most remote 
antiqujty. *We had no book to instruct us as to 
this, blit 1 have resolved not to invade the anti¬ 
quarian’s province, and did not greatly regret it. 
We shall leave him his dates, his conjectures, and 

pertinacious opinions, upon God knows what! 

» 

How much would he be displeased did he know 
1 laugh sometimes at his solemn airs, Jiis unwea¬ 
ried investigation regardingthe little contrivances 
of man, and all the monuments of his- empty 
pride,—and the feeble aspirings to live in this 
world after the mortal scene is closed! I am but 
the passing traveller, looking on and reading, as 
well as I can, the great living book of nature, qjpd 
sending you such unlearned observations as oc¬ 
cur! Irt the church of Bannah, howt??^er, we saw 


with pleasure a striking arid beautiful large old 
vase, or water vessel, of good form and workman¬ 
ship. The carving was handsome and curious. 
There was here also a tomb-storje of singular con¬ 
struction, and stone coffin, vfery different from any 
thing we had seen. There is an air of almost 
awful antiquity abiflit the place. The green 
banks of Bannah spreading along the ^dge of 
the great ocean, are in theinselves a striking wild 
beauty of Nature. Here the nascent orator*,— 
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a future Demosthenes/might declaim without fear 
of disturbance;—th/e fond lover roam; or man, 
satiated with pleasures of the world, find a de¬ 
sirable change! I do* not quite krtbw, if I am 
correct in ascribing •a celebrated song, said to 
be written by the late Mr. Ogle of this country, 
an amiable and accomplished gentleman, to this 
place. It begins some way thus: 

, On Baonah's lonely banks I strayed 

and every couplet ends with— 

** Adieu! Adieu! thou faithless world. 

Thou ne’er wert made for me.” 

So powerful arS some early impressions, that I 
recollect learning the words of this song many 
years ago when a school-boy. It then seemed to 
tni^ the perfection of poetry. Its melancholy 
strain, so often repeated, of— 

•t 

** Adieu! Adieu! thou faithless world. 

Thou ne'er wert made for me;” 

c 

filled me with mournful pleasure. Careless of 
the plays and spelts usual with boys, I have often 
pored over these vferses,, unknowing their full 
import, but devouring and dwelling on them with 
secret and indescribable satisfaction ! I knew not 

t 

then wjiat a “ faithless world” meant; I had ne¬ 
ver seen or heard of Bannah’f banks, and com¬ 
prehended not what was misfortune or disappoint- 
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merit. ' These were the topics which had inspired 
the author of this pleasing song. By what mys¬ 
terious sympathy did I conceive feelings ^hich I 
never impacted! or by what presentiment did I 
anticipate the afterwards top well understanding 
this song! •and how unexpectedly did I find my¬ 
self on the spot which had partly ins'j3ired it I All 
this train of ideas aroso in my mind on beholding 
these Jjeautifully solitary and wild banks of Ban- 
nah for the first time! | then remembered the 
song I I compared the scene with the description, 
and I felt two distant moments of timp suddenly 
brought together. 

Mr. Ogle was a man of fortune, and probably 
wrote the verses in a moment of weariness, or dis¬ 
gust with a world where he had played a bril¬ 
liant part. It was another kind of melancholy, 
when a boy, that I felt, yet Empathised with the 
lines. Can you analyse these emotions, my dear 
L., or are they w6rth it ? Is not all melancholy— 
early, or at a later period,-^a foreboding as to the 
emptiness and insignificance of what is called the 
world?—and a longing for something immortal 
and better ? Early or juvenile ^melancholy is in 
itself something peculiar. The young mind soars 
into and expatiates on tlte past and future, and, 
without fully comprehending, grasps by intuition 
the nature of iinmortality and the destiny of man. 
Most indulgent is that all-Seeing Heaven, which 
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does not permit it to foresee, or understand too 
much! 

Retuping from our long and pleasing stroll 
on the banks of Bannah, we partook of an humble 
dinner in the same cottage where we had break¬ 
fasted. The good creatures were so^Ty to part 
with us, and intreated us to return. The evening 
* had changed, and promised rather a tempestuous 
voyage. Our friends were, however, courageous 
and active. We passed the formidable current 
now running in another direction, and arrived 
nearTint^rn in safety. 

To-morrow morning we purpose setting out for 
Wexford, and following the march of Fitzste- 
phens and the .King of Leinster from Bag and 
Bun, to that city. From thence I shall dispatch 
this letter. 


e '' Wexford, My 2, 1812. 

Two da.ys ago, my dear L.; we left Tinterri 
village early in the morning,, and crossing the 
bay near Cloninines by u ferry-boat, commenced 
our walk through the barony of Bargie, which I 
think joins that of Torth. They are both re¬ 
markable for distinctly preserving the marks of 
early English settlqmen^t, in language, manners, 
and agriculture, to this day. We saw nothing, 
however, very striking on the bfeginning of our 
excursfon. The language, or jargon, once spoken 
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in theiie parts, which I imagine resembled that 
of the old Saxon, is nearly extinct. There is 
much improvement spreadiiig over this part, and 
evident proofs of good landlords, and a better 
system of agriculture. It is to the barony of 
Forth, hov#ever, (the more retired part of the Eng¬ 
lish settlement), we look for what is most curious 
and interesting. We Jearn it is still highly so. 

In our walk this day we arrived at the very 
small village of Duncormack, where wie. dined. 
It very much resembles a Welch one. It is si¬ 
tuated at the bottom of a little hill, smd opposite 
to it arises another. A stream runs near, and the 
houses have an antique air, and are much better 
than the common Irish farm-houses. They have 
almost all good gardens, and vegetables of dif¬ 
ferent kinds; a thing very unusual in an Irish 
hamlet. Continuing our walk, we saw several 
small ruined castled on the way. It was a good 
corn country through which we passed, and the 
people were industrious’and civil. There is in ge¬ 
neral, however, in the county of Wexford, a want 
of green crops, and the land is too much ex¬ 
hausted by frequent corn ones. We saw a good 
deal of clover near Ross, but little elsewhere. 

Agriculture in Irel^ni is, in fact, in the hands 
of the gentry only, in its improved state. The 
farmers all v^ant capital; and, indeed, the high 
rents extracted from them prevents their ever 
having any. ^I^axcs of various kinds press, them 
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dowiij and yet men gravely speak of this becom¬ 
ing an agricultural couiilty; as if capital were 

agriculture as manufac- 
is preservcfd by«it in Ire¬ 
land ; but till a grand beneficial system pervade 
and re-animate it, agriculture can never effec¬ 
tually flourish. As things are now, the farmer 
* cannot afibrd to manure, to buy sufficient stock, 
nor proper utensils; it is often difficult for him 
to purchase seed. Potatoes, it is true, flourish 
every where, but these vegetable roots, by sup¬ 
porting innumerable small farmers and cottagers, 
are detrimental to agriculture as a science; and 
causing labour to be too cheap, make the large 
farmer lazy and^ improvident—often tyrannical. 

Our walks have frequently given us extreme 
pain, by presenting to our view the persevering 
and humble efibrts of the small farmer, (a cha¬ 
racter almost unknowq in England), to cultivate 
and improve, his morsel of land. ■ At his door he 
collects what manure be can gather from the 
ditches—decayed vegetables and dung casually 
scattered. He has thus, however, seldom more 
than answers for ground prepared wi|.h the spade 
for his potatoes. He j^nust borrow^ a horse and 
plough, or rather hire tl»em, to break up the re- 
niDiuder of his land. To manure this he will 
pare and burn, if permitted, and scour and scrape 
ditches. ‘^Lime he cannot afford. The vicissitude 
of com and green crops he understands not. He 


not as much wanting for 
ture. kuman existence 
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must bft^n use bad seed. Dung from housed 

cattle he cannot command. ^ Pigs are the chief 

assistance he has for paying a heavy r^ht, and 

these auhnals* he domesticates for want of out- 

» 

houses. Irish farming is thys frequentlya struggle 
to majntaiii existencOj scarcely worth possessing, 
under a load of misery from which the small 
farmer can never rise. Early and improvident' 
marriage contributes to overwhelm him by a nu¬ 
merous and starving offspring, whilst tve must 
allow that he requires some domestic comforts 
and pleasures, to lessen the bitterness of his lot. 

Our route, which was quite ditferent from that 
of the main road to Wexford, brought, us past 
the residence of the late Mr. Bagenal Harvey; 
who, for a short time, carried away by warm feel¬ 
ings and mistaken views, acted as a general to 
the insurgents. He was said to have shewn much 
humanity whilst hd enjoyed his temporary com¬ 
mand. There is a romantic story told of his and 
Mr. Colclough’s concealment for a long time in a 
cave in one of the islands on this coast. The re¬ 
bellion having ceased, they hoped either to es¬ 
cape to France, or to profit, by some act of am¬ 
nesty, when the heat of the moment had passed 
away. They were’ bqth amiable and spirited 
young men, and, perhaps, led into the criminal 
act of opposing the government in arms, by that 
military ardour so common to this counti^y, rather 
than by any deliberate wish for change. ,Day 
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after day they spent in their melancholy retreat, 
till discovered accidentally by the soldiery, they 
were dragged to trial and execution. 

As we advanced farther on our wlay, musing on 
♦his melancholy story of these misguided and 
unfortunate gentlemen, to whose fate we could not 
refuse a tear* we began to approach Wexford. 
A noble country, well cultivated, with tine pros¬ 
pects of the sea, offered themselves to our view. 
We also saw the noble mansion-house, park, and 
demesne of the late Mr. Grogan, another un¬ 
happy, and, it is said, ^blameless victim to the 
fury of the times. Mr. Grogan was a country gentle¬ 
man of this county, very far advanced in years, 
and of the most quiet manners, and inoffensive 
life. The rebels assailed, invited, and threatened 
him by turns, to induce him to countenance their 

s 

dangerous and unwarrantable plans. Timid and 
confused, he is thought to'have feared to re¬ 
fuse them- altogether, however he disapproved. 
His property and life were in their hands. We 
have heard that he unguardedly went in his car¬ 
riage to some assemblage of them, whether to 
remonstrate with them on their, violence, or to 
gain time, till the*sto^m abated, is not known. 
He joined them at SJieve Collte. In this island, at 
that distressing period, that species of men sa ad¬ 
mirably described by Tacitus, were but too com¬ 
mon. They are the growth of unfortunate times; 
avarice and rage inilame them ;* false representa- 
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tions ^ere made of Mr. Grogan’s conduct ; he 
was brought to a summary^ trial, and forfeited 
his life. The good old man died, we understand, 
with calnfiness*. He must'have considered it .was 
shortening his days but very little, and his con¬ 
science rep^roached him with no guilty act. Such 
are the miserable consequences of f)arty exaspe¬ 
ration, heightened bytiivil war! We had passed 
through the late Mr. Grogan’s park by a pleasant 
short path, and were near his gateway on the road, 
when a mournful dead march, played by several 
instruments in full band, struck our e^rs ; it was 
solemn, loud, and skilfully played ; it electrified 
our very souls ! We stood fixed with horror! This 
ill-fated old man’s death—every, thing rose be¬ 
fore us. We could not proceed till the mourn¬ 
ful music ceased. We passed on, very much 
alfected. 

% 

The incident, however romantic it may seem, 
really occurred *as I have described^ The pre¬ 
sent Mr. Grogan is fond*of military music, and 
has a small band attached to a corps of yeomanry 
which he commands. They happened acciden¬ 
tally to be practising near his porter’s lodge, 
within his gate, as we approached. This music 
had powerfully affected,, and in so melancholy 
manner assailed us, when just conversing about 
the late Mr. Grdgan, and lamenting his fall. None 
of the party, 1 am convinced, will ever lose the 
impression it made. The association of id.eas 
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was quick and striking. Alas, my dear L., what 
a direful thing it is, when the bonds of society are 
dissolved, and government shaken, by designing 
and ambitious men; ..thirsting for power they 
woidd not know how to use, if possessed of; and 
careless of the blood to be spilt, and the various 
tragical cataetrophies which must ensue from 
their attempts. Party rag;p once unchained, go¬ 
vernment cannot bridle it, and the innocent 
suffer with the guilty ! We reached Wexford very 
much fatigued, and found a decent small inn, 
whence I now write, and were glad to hasten to 
rest. 

Believe me, &c. 


LETTER Xin. 

c 

Weafordf July 3, \9\2, 

MT DEAR L. 

Wexford is a larg^ and populous town of 
about 1S,000 inhabitants. They are, as in Ross, 
chiefly catholic. Its principal church is hand¬ 
some, and there *is very large catholic chapel 
here. It is finely situated oh the Slaney, and has 
considerable trade. Ijljie streets are, however, 
narrow an^ dirty. The jail is large and new, 
but ill cbntrived, though a large sum of money 
was granted by the county fo^ building it. Here 
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we fouhd a worthy and respectable Englishman, 
a Mr. Gladwell, who was jailor, and shewed us 
every part of it. The accommodation for (jebtors 
is pejpuliarly bad. Cells, with iron doors and 
stone ceilings and doors, opening into a common 
corridor, which terminates in a kitchen, shock 
the spectator, especially when he reflects that all 
debtors must thus bo mjngled together, and 
that the gentleman with refined feelings, torn 
from a happy, comforta|jle home, may be con¬ 
signed suddenly to these dismal accommodations/ 
and to the still more revolting associj^tion with 
rogues and drunken rioters of the lowest class. 
And who, my dear L., is more to be. pitied-than a 
gentleman thus situated, seized by treachery, 
and oppressed by cruel circumstancei$ ? Does he 
want the misery I have described, arising from 
ill accommodation, to add to'his sorrows? 

Wexford has acquired a melancholy celebrity 
in modern times.* Rebellion and bigotry reigned 
triumphant here ^r a considerable time, when 
the rebels had possession of the town, and their 
camp was not far distant in the country; I believe 
near the mountain of Forth. The hand trembles 
at recording the dreadful scenes which occurred 
here.' Inexorable truth pompels me to mention 
them. A furious and bigotted populace, guided 
and led by som^ sanguinary deipagogues of low 
class, stained the bridge and streets with the 
blood of their prisdners. 
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On entering Wexford I could not avoid feeling 
something of the seiosation I had experienced in 
beholding the prison of the Abbaye in Paris! 
Popular fury, with revenge, hatred, aiid love of 
plunder in its train,, always exercise the worst 
species of despotism. It is truly *hnfortunatc 
when the populace can justify their acts, on the 
ground of retaliation^ Fortunately this state of 
things lasted but a short time. The town was 
Evacuated, the king’s .troops entered, and soon 
after, (the rebellion subsiding) general peace and 
amnesty succeeded to these horrors. The mis¬ 
guided population had certainly been maddened 
by great suffering, or by the miserable fate of 
many relatives, and they were inflamed by some 
licentious q^id malignant incendiaries, such as 
will always come forward at those times; but no¬ 
thing can palliate their deeds at Wexford, and 
near their camp, where some dreadful cruelties 
were exercised : the man who could attempt to 
do so, must be ignorant of all the fundamental 
principles of law, morality, and religion. He 
must defend the excesses of brutal and physical 
force, and, abandoning all principles of govern¬ 
ment, declare for anarchy and savage life. Yet 
how much do these drea^lful clashings of infuriate 
parties call for a wise system to obliterate their 
baneful sources for ever, and cause men, cooped 
up in a small island, to contend in affection ra¬ 
ther than blood ? 
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VVeJ<iford, after the death of Charles the First 
of Englaadj was doomed to suffer severely from 
the general of the republic, Oliver Cromwell. 
This ma,^!, by religious hypocrisy and* great 
talents, had nearly usurped supreme power in 
England, and omitted neither fraud nor cruel vio¬ 
lence ‘in subduing Ireland. Havi^ig besieged 

Wexford some time, it was surrendered to him . 

•» 

by treachery, and, on entering it, he ordered a 
general massacre. It is , afflicting, my dear L., 
to mention all these paidful circumstances; and 
from these times I return to others with satisfac* 

A 

tion. 

Dermot and Fitzstephens marched here with¬ 
out any interruption, and prepared to attack the 
city. The Danes, unwilling to* be disturbed in 
their hold, joined with some Irish dependents, 
marched out to give the besiegers battle; but 
when they saw the shining arms, and well- 
accoutred horsey—the discipline and composure 
of the Britons—they declined the combat, and 
retired to their dty—first burning the suburbs 
and adjacent villages. The Britons were led to 
the assault by Fitzstephens; but, after a very 
obstinate conflict, were repulsed. This hero was 
undismayed; and, leading his troops to the sea¬ 
shore, set fire to his shil)8, to show his men they 
had no retreaf, and must depend oil their own 
valour. . 

The next day/ having ordered divine service 
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to be performed in his camp^ he dispensed his 
forces with great care^ and. again led them to 
the town. The Ostmen and Irish, surprized and 
terrifieS at this persevering valour, after some 
delay surrendered the town to Dermot and his 
allies, who entered "VV^exford in triumph. Fitz- 
stephens useji his victory with humanity and mo- 
. deration, and no blood was spilt. Pitzstephens 
and Fitzgerald (then expected) were jointly in¬ 
vested yrith the lordship of Wexford and its do¬ 
main, and Harvey de Mo*nte Marisco was declared 
lord of two considerable districts on the coast be¬ 
tween WeSford and Waterford, which are now 
called the baronies of Bargie and Forth. To the 
latter we shall set out to-morrow, and on my 
return, I shall be able to give you some idea ol 
this first British colony. 

i o Wexford^ Jtdtf 4^ 1812. 

This morning we viewed Wexford. Its mar¬ 
ket is most plentifully supplied with fowl, fle.sli, 
fish, vegetables, &c. &c. This town is extremely 
populous, and far exceeds many towns on the 
continent of the same si&e, in its appearance of 
wealth and population. Calling at a shop to 
purchase a newspaper, we fortunately met with 
a lady both polite and intelligent, from whom we 
received considerable information as to Forth, and 
the road we“should take. She seemed fully to enter 
into all Out ideas, and with a degree of prompt¬ 
ness^ and grace which very much distinguish 
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Irish ladies, even conducted us through her 
house and a back garden, to a door opening on 
the street and road directly leading to the long- 
wished-for Forth. After taking leave of our hos¬ 
pitable and kind directress, whose mind and 
manners seemed equally pleasing, we set for- 
warc“‘'‘/it.h great alacrity. We reflected that we 
wen^^going to the first colony planted by the 
Enff'ish, above six hundred years ago, the 
est£ tes and territory of Harvey dc Monte Ma- 
risco, uncle to the Earl of (Chepstow, a nobleman 
of hiffh rank, one of the first who had come to 
Ireland, and a n»an of consummate prudence. 

This new settlement enjoyed the protection of 
Fitzstephens himself, who became seated in Wex¬ 
ford, and who manifested humanity and concili¬ 
ating wisdom in his whole career in Ireland ; and 
who aided, in all respects, as the prudent ally 
and sincere friend of-the King pf Leinster—never 
as the master or the invader! 

I 

For some miles after leaving Wexford, no¬ 
thing remarkable struck us. We at length 
reached the hamlet cafled Clinhin;hefe an 
immediate change was visible. The houses 
are large and commodious, *much after the 
English manner; good gardens, orchards, and 
pleasant fields surrounil them. We pressed 
on with great satisfaction, and, walkiftg briskly, 
soon found ourselves advanced in the barony of 
Forth. A new scene, to those accustomed to 

• K 2 
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beliold the wretchedness of Ireland, aros^ before 
us. Comfortable and well-sized farms, with good 
houses, and agriculture quite superior to that of 
Ireland in general; an independent and happy 
race, and respectability, joined to peculiarity of 
manners, forcibly reminded us of ap important 
alteration and improvement in this 
land, effected by men long departed, 
entitled to her gratitude !* Having walked ^lY’ut 
six miles into Forth, we rested to refreslf our¬ 
selves at a d^pcent public-house. They furnished 


us with ale different from any we had ever seen 
or tasted nn Ireland. It was clear, strong, and 
had a particularly perfumed taste, which I, for 
one, liked very much. It resembled the best ale 
in Wales, such as persons travelling from Ireland 
to England, for the first time, are so much pleased 
with tasting. Our landlord told us their harvest 
would be abundant, and that rents were mode- 
rate, but seemed to fear some chansre in this 
latter respd’ct. 

We pursued our delightecf way through this 
little .Flanders of Ireland. The general cul¬ 
tivation was of wheat, oats, barley, beans, 
good patches of diemp, flax, and very good po- 
"tatoes. Every house had its garden of vegeta¬ 
bles;—was roomy, clean, and tolerably furnisked. 

As we were told of an interesting ruin, called 
the Chprch of the I^^nd, we resolved to see it. 
We continued our excursion, and found every 
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where scenes that gratified us. Property ap¬ 
peared well divided. No great demesnes and 
parks^ with haughty castle or mansion* over¬ 
looked the cottages of a starving and oppressed 
tenantry; but we found ojprselves among a sub¬ 
stantial yeomanry, each of them lord of his 
rural territory, and giving a faint idea of glo¬ 
rious old .England ! Their contiguity to the sea 
permits them to have abundance of maiiUre, con¬ 
sisting of marine plants,*sea-sand, &c. &c. &c. 
All their farming is done in somewhat of the 
English manner. Their cattle are good, and 
well taken care of; and, in short, there is here 
a happy picture of rural life and. indepen¬ 
dence, gratifying beyond measure to the be¬ 
holder, after the painful contrast the rest of 
Ireland affords. We observed a fine breed of 
large black Newfoundland cfogs generally spread 
through Forth. 

Our walk carried us at length to the Church of 
the Island. Thi^ is an old ruin, not very large, 
but romantic and wild din appearance and situ¬ 
ation. It was placed on a peninsula of great 
beauty, the sea spreading round it, and washing 
the sandy shore w& had reached. The church 
stands in this lovely, *but solitary scene. An 
exceedingly gppd and roomy farm-house is the 
only one in the peninsula, which does pot con¬ 
tain many acres. The church-yard is a very 
• much frequented and celebrated burying-pfece, 
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and funerals are numerously attended here. Wc 
saw many rustic topb-stones, and. several of the 
simple^ garlands of white cut paper, curiously 
adorning a number cff sticks bent as hoops, so 
often placed on the grave, as a last mark of re¬ 
spect and affection, and so common*in Ireland. 
For it is observable, that the Irish and English 
customs and manners are happily blended in 
Forth- Neither are conquered, but both har¬ 
moniously assimilated. -There is all the valuable 
independence of character which has made Eng¬ 
land a grpat nation; and there is a great deal 
of the sweetness and pleasantness of the Irish 
mind and manner united to it. We entered the 
farm-house, near this great burying-place, in 
Forth, where— 

£acb, in his narrow jeli, for ever laid, 

The rude fore-fathers of the baiplet—sleep; 

and found a^ivil reception from the good woman 
of the house. She gave us excellent milk, and 
we carried our own bread. Their accent is very 
peculiar, but we heard nothing of their ancient 
and celebrated' dialect. It appeared to us very 
like the retired mountaineers of Wales speaking 
English. The tone and pFoiiunciation was nearly 
the same. 

• 

The Catholic religion prevails universally 
through "Forth. These descendants of the Eng¬ 
lish,^ who have never changed tlieir ancient faith. 
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retain their honest simplicity, and manly charac¬ 
ters. They are an excellent people in Forth— 
are not addicted to drinking—and fevv or no 
crimes aVe heard of amongst them. They pre¬ 
serve their own manner of gpeaking English, and 
have ycvet* adopted the Irish language. 1 forgot 
to say, that the man of the house entered as we 
rested near the Churcdi of the Island. He was 
curiosity personified. Not one, but a hundred 
(juestions assailed and oppressed us. Had we 
been Arabians or Chinese, we could not have 
met more imiuisitorial research. His small pierc¬ 
ing eyes seemed to dive into our every thought, 

as he sifted us ; and required to kpow our occu- 

* 

pation, our objects, and pursuits. Nor was he 
easily satiated by reasonable answers to his 
enquiries, or repulsed by any reserve. Again 
and again he renewed the aittack, till, sufficiently 
rested after our lon*g walk^ we were happy to bid 
himself and family farewell. , 

As we pursued our plieasant way through this 
interesting Forth, the variations of the landscape, 
i)y swelling hills and fittle vales, improved the 
scene. Hitherto we had proceeded pretty much 
on a level, as the country is generally flat. The 
perfume of beans chai;pied us. The rich crops 
of wheat and barley, clean and well enclosed, 
waved on ei^ery side. The tender green of nu¬ 
merous spots of flax was pleasant to *the eye; 
and, above all—'man happy—and, as he ought to 
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ijCj rationally independent,—his walk erect,—his 
neck unbent j no Irish cringe,—the badge of do¬ 
mestic wretchedness—but comfortab|le, con¬ 
tented, and orderly. JMan, thus seen,'gave the 
scene a dignity and interest which captivated us, 
and scattered flowers along our way! As we 
verged towards the sea, new marks of successful 
, industry appeared, Nets,„fishing-rod8, and oars, 
were at many houses. These respectable peo¬ 
ple neglect nothing which assists virtuous inde¬ 
pendence. We passed a respectable and hand¬ 
some place of a clergyman, near Came. 

Mr. Nuitn has also in Forth a large mansion- 
house ; but, in general, the scene is as I have 
described it, and certainly surpasses any thing 
I have ever seen in Ireland, in various points of 
view, but especially in agriculture. The pru¬ 
dent division of property, excluding the miser¬ 
able subdivision so ruinous to the advantageous 
cultivation of land, has also had the effect of 
preventing that redundapcy of population lurk¬ 
ing on spots of earth unable to support them 
comfortably. Their overplus of youtli emigrate 
everywhere, to find new modes of support, and 
return enriched in middle age, or establish them¬ 
selves abroad, Alt this is done*by the people them¬ 
selves; they want no‘farming societies to incite 
them; one *sound understanding pervades them, 
—that justness and precision of mind, which re¬ 
gulates agricultural England, governs them here, 
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Yet I must not conceal, my dear L., that these 
independent people of For^h did not escape the 
fatal mania of 1798; and, as I have mentioned, 
formed k mo*st formidable body of marksmen at 
Ross, but were soon sensible of their folly, and 
returned home. It is to be feared, ^ that their 
tranquillity had been unwisely disturbed, and 
that some gross provocations had roused them to 
this otherwise inconsistent conduct. The rest¬ 
less and despotic Joseph, Emperor of Germany, 
certainly goaded into insurrection the peaceable 
and agricultural people of Flanders :-»-such peo- 
f)le are difficult to move in such manner,’but are 
terrible when they come forth in their strength! 

The people of Forth did not; it is probable, 
forget their ance.stors. They might have fancied 
the intrepid spirits of a Fitzstcphens, an Harvey 
de Monte de Marisco, or of *a Raymond le Gros, 
frowning on them, *if they' quietly submitted to 
the tyrannic inSults of a heated party. The 
military renown, too, of'their Irish progenitors, 
might have concurred tq rouse and urge them to 
the field. But I incline to think the motives of 
such people must have been |o assert domestic 
security and independence, not by any means to 
set aside a great and good government, under 
which England, for ^yhich they must have felt 
affection, had' so much flourished, and under 
which, also, Ireland might hope, when prejudice 
withered on the soil of illiberality, to become 
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completely happy. Such a people could, have 
110 relish for French) rulers, and very little for an 
Irish Directory, formed on their model, and likely 
to ^be the obsequions slaves of sanguinary 
France! c 

Making our walk through Forth, wife could not 
stop to investigate causes and effects in this point. 
It is not always prudent Gr delicate to ask ques* 
tioiis which tend to former crimination. Facts 
speak sufficiently therp. The men of Forth 
were injured, and they shewed the spirit of men; 
but, discoyering their error in joining any tuuiuF 
tuous rising against his Majesty’s government, 
they instantly returned to their homes, and as 
speedily as they, could repaired their fault. Irish 
ardour, and English firmness, were thus seen 
acting, blended together, and no disgraceful ex¬ 
cess marked the people of Forth. 

To its high honor be it* recorded, the Irish 
government ordered no severe Or impolitic mea¬ 
sures against them. Here was no massacre of 
Glencoe. The government, with paternal wis¬ 
dom, seemed to know nothing of the short mili¬ 
tary excursion of the people of Forth. They 
resumed their agricultural pursuits, and are still, 
as we have just witnessied, an happy, indepen¬ 
dent, and^ unbroken race !—The extreme point 
of our walk through their littre territory was 
Came, ten or twelve miles from Wexford. This 
village we reached about the middle of the day. 
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It is seated on a hill, commanding a view oC and 
very near the ocean. It isl quite a Welch vil¬ 
lage ; the houses small and neat, the* streets 
narrow, and the people o1^ it themselves of small 
stature, with small, dark* piercing eyes, and 
neatly dressed. They were shy and distant in 
manner, as if unused to the world, and their 
accent was very peculiar indeed, without Irish 
brogue, and rather sharp and shrill. All their 
household utensils were bright and clean,’ and 
the smallest cottage white-washed and neat. 
The women followed knitting, and the men were 
chiefly fishermen. The church of Came, is 
extremely small, whitened and enclosed by a 
decent church-yard. It is just ‘such as are seen 
so frequently in Wales. At Came terminated our 
progress from Wexford through Forth. 

We set forth on our return by something 
of a ditferent line, and walked on a sandy shore, 
as the foaming waves thundered al6ng it, to St. 
Margaret’s, the rtiansiou-house of Mr. Nunn, 
near the sea; rather a jnelancholy and solitary 
place ! As none of the family were at home, we 
passed on, without making any delay, to Wex¬ 
ford. 


We regretted we haVl not had time to call 
on the clergyman of Came; but pedestrians have 
their disadvantages as well as advantage^. Go¬ 
ing through much, bodily labour, and pressed for 


time, as it is peculiarly desirable for those* to 
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return to their inn or lodging always before 
nightj they cannot rhake every enquiry, or per¬ 
haps see all that is necessary. You, my dear L., 
will'therefore make some allowance for our im-‘ 


perfect view of Forth, and give us cre4itfor what 
we gleaned; it may induce you some time or 
other to inspect this early nest of your country¬ 
men, and examine at leisure this wonderful phe- 
nomenqn of a small colony incorporated with a 
popillous country, but preserving a great deal of 
its own original manners, customs, and language. 
There app^r there, what has not been accom¬ 
plished in any other part, the symptoms of a judi¬ 
cious settlement of English in Ireland. The wise 
hand of Harvey de Monte Marisco, andthe benevo¬ 
lent care of Fitzstephens, planted and fostered 


seeds which have flourished into good plants, and 
bearing wholesome fruit. It is much easier to im¬ 
prove a country thus, than has ^been imagined. 
It is but to *be^n well, and things go on right. 


Nature must not be rudely violated in attempting 


to colonize an inhabitedcountry; but with all the 


ancient customs, manners, and institutions, which 


have long become part of herself, should rather 
be venerated and conciliated, and gently mo¬ 
delled by the hand of friendship;—never rudely 
cast away by the sword of the warrior, or arm of 
power. • Forth is a signal monument that Ireland 
might have been better moulded. The first 
leaders of the English began rightly; the ba- 
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ronies .of Forth and Bargies to this day prove it; 
they joined some of their pountrymen by mild 
measures to the Iri^h of a certain district; they 
soon made alliances^ and,intermarried ; the new 
comers became respected,^ and liked ; and their 
acquirements and knowledge admired and fol- 
lowecf. Force was not used, and* no rankling 
feelings were engendered to endanger them, and ’ 
make even improvements hateful. 

Harvey de Monte Marisco, assisted by Pitz- 
Stephens, appears to have acted in these his estates 
in the very spirit of the good Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, Bollo. These nobles were of Norman 
extraction, and followed his noble.example. 

But a new 'order of things very soon took pktce 
in Ireland at large, after Henry the Second began 
to conceive its acquisition of importance. He 
grew jealous of all the great men who had done 
so much there for him at the first and critical pe¬ 
riod. Accordingly, under these iippressions, a 
deputy came over to discountenance them and 
their plans. Similar governors succeeded Fitz- 
Andelm ; avarice and prejudice swayed them. 

9 

Ireland was constantly misrepresented to Eng¬ 
land. The barony of Forth, ‘therefore, remains 
a solitary corner of Unfinished improvement. We 
got late to Wexford, and I bid you hastily fare¬ 
well . 
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LET^TER XIV. 


Tintenif July 6, 1812. 

MY DEAR L. 

We wished to see Enniscortliy, a considerable 

town within twelve or thirteen miles of Wexford, 

'and resolved to make a sw,eepiiig round, in that 

line, to this village. It added to our fatigue, and, 

at the same time, to our information and pleasure. 

• * * 

You urge me at one time or other to publish these 
letters; but who will be so indulgent to them as 
you, or, as you have expressed yourself, think rne 
well qualified to write on the affairs of Ireland 
—One valued and protecting friend was lost to 
me, by death, in 1806, whose candid mind, like 
your’s, might have encouraged, and corrected 
them. But I shall continue them througli this, 
and any future excursion, and leave the decision 
to time. Tljat constitutional molancholy which 
haunts me, makes these walks agreeable and 
salutary ; and the hope one day of humbly pro¬ 
moting the happiness of ftiillions, and the welfare 
of our great empire, brightens the dark and 
mournful path Wovidence has willed me to 
follow. • 

f 

I have mentioned to you, that Wexford is 
situated on*the Slaney, which, near it, becomes 
a very rtoble river. On leaving it, for Ennis- 
corthy, we proceeded half a* mile, or more. 
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when we again approached the river, and had a 
very fine view of it and the castle of Carrig, at 
some distance. We soon reached it, and, cross- 
ing a WQoden-bridge, stojiped to examine this 
castle, whose situation is the most commanding 
and romantic you can conceive ; the remains are 
not lafge, hut the castle is situated on a lofty 
rock, and must once have been impregnable. 
It was built by Fitzstephens, as a place of secu¬ 
rity, and to be a check on Wexford., I am 
grieved to relate the story which belongs to it. 

After a jiacification made between Fitzstephens 
and the King of Leinster on one part^ and Ro¬ 
derick O’Connor, Monarch of Ireland, on the 
other, Derrnot departed to Dublin, ta chastise 
that city, where his father had been murdered, 
and to advance his views, which were now be¬ 


coming greatly extended. The people of Wex¬ 
ford besieged Fitzstephens in this castle imme¬ 
diately, but could make no impression on so 
strong a place, commanded by a *man of so 
much courage and understanding. They had 
recourse to fraud, A deputation, asking a con¬ 
ference, assured him that Strongbow was killed ; 
that Roderick had taken Dublin ; that all Fitz- 


stephens’s countrymen were exterminated; and 
this they offered to conUrm by solemn oaths. 
Fitzstephens hesitated, when they produced two 
bishops, in their robes, who solemnly affirmed 
that the whole wag true. The gallant warrior 
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delivered up hie castle^ but was immediately 
made prisoner, and cast into chains!-—his men 
insulted, tortured, and killed!—and himself, 
finally, conveyed to island in* the, harbour, 
called Holy Island, with those of his soldiers 
who had survived the cruelties practised on 
them!—On hearing of the march of the victo¬ 
rious Britons, these treacherous people had re¬ 
tired there, after setting fire to Wexford. I 
would .gladly believe this was the act of the 
Ostmen, or Danes of^ Wexford. There is a 
shameful mixture of fraud, perjury, and cruelly 
in it, which disgusts to a great degree. 

Earl Strongbow had been arrived some time, 
so that the folly of the undertaking was as great 
as the guilt attending it. Probabh a false report 
of the defeat of Strongbow induced the people 
of Wexford to conjmit this fraudulent and un¬ 
grateful action, which must ever be a disgrace 
to their annals. The perpetrators added to it 
the effrontery of an, hypocritical message to 
Henry the Second, complaining against, and 
denouncing their prisfener. Fitzstephcns was 
carried by tliern to Waterford ; but, after some 
time, set at liberty by his sovereign, who well 
knew his great value, and‘ soon learned his in¬ 
nocence of all the charges of cruelty and tyranny 
made against him. 

The* walk from Oarrig castle, for nearly six 
miles on the road to Enniscorthy, is extremely 
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fine; the country resembles many beautifulparts 
of England. It is interspersed with handsome 
seats, on^ which is grown much timber, and the 
farming seems very respectable. The breaks of 
the Slaney;^ seen here and there, vary and beau¬ 
tify the landscape !—Since we left Dublin, we 
have met with nothing ^more charming. 

As we arrived withifi two or three miles of 


ICnniscorthy, new beauties presented thenaselves; 
and the Slaney glided ’beautifully along, be¬ 
tween verdant meadows, groves, and handsome 
mansions. ^Ve found a very pleasant short way, 
along its banks, to Emiiscorthy, through a 
copse wood, diversified with many simple charms. 
This i.s a handsome and large town, of from four 
to five thousand inhabitants; and the Slaney is 
there exfjnisitely beautiful. Certainly, from all 
1 have seen of the rivers of Ireland, they seem 
to well merit thp notice Spencer takes of them 
in his Fairy Queen. That poet’s long residence 
in Ireland gave him full opportunity of knowing 
their great beauty. 

As Ireland is mostly of a lirne-stone and gra¬ 
velly soil, and has little clay or*chalk, the rivers 
glow with pellucid streams—blue as the heavens 
they reflect, and curling in white and pure foam 
over the rocks.that impede them. Such a river 
is tlie Slaney at Enniscorthy, with which wv had 
already become acquainted at Newtown Barry; 
but we thought it most beautiful at Euuiscorthy. 


L 
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These rivers supply abundance of trout, and 
other f\sh. In Ireland, the science of angling is 
not near so well understood as in England and 
Scotland. The Irishman, in general, has not 
that patient and minute observation of nature, so 
necessary in this species of fishing. 

. Although a little fatigued, we could have 
wandered, till night surprized us, along the 
Slaney's shore at Enniscorthy. Its lovely waters, 
in some spots placid and deep, retlected various 
objects in and near the town, all softened in 
their outline by evening’s hand ; and, in others, 
fretted over its stony bed. Thank Heaven, these 
waters are no longer tinged with the blood of 
man ! — and the frightful scenes which occur¬ 
red here in 1798 have passed away, I trust, for 
ever! 

Having sufficiently, admired the beauties of the 
Slaney, we, found a small inn, which afforded us 
refreshment and repose. Very early the next 
morning, before we left Enniscorthy, and before 
breakfast, we ascended the too celebrated Vi¬ 
negar Hill, one of those small mountainous hills 
so common in Ireland. On its summit, the 

L 

rebels held a numerous ed(;ampment of 30,000 
men for a considerable time, in 1798. The view 
from it is remarkably fine, of an extensive and 
fertile bountry, distant mountains, and of Eimis- 
cojfthy at one’s feet, with the’Slaney winding on 
its devious way to Wexford, and also descending 
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to Enniscorthy. The pretty streams of the Bora 
and Dura are near it. We heard of heroic and 
desperath feals performed by the insurgents-, in 
an action at Eoniscorthys hut there is little 
satisfactiofl in detailing the acts of infatuated 
men, however valiant. 

On Vinegar Hill was an old wind-mill, where* 
very summary Justice had been executed upon 
some unfortunate prisoners. What wild and in¬ 
furiated feelings must not this crowd have bad 
on Vinegar Hill } Many smarted from the out¬ 
rages of an opposite party ; but the less excusable 
had, I apprehend, far less pardonable .motives; 
cold revenge, and rage for plunder, inspired 
them. They could not seek just liberty who did 
not well understand it, and must be certain to 
alienate all the moderate and good by their cruel 
proceedings. Well* might* some spectator, be- ’ 
holding their, c&mp, Ujnd hearing df their ex¬ 
cesses, ha^e exclaimed, With a celebrated French^ 
lady, (the victim of revcjlutionary fury,)-^"" Oh! 

" Liberty !—in thy name what crimes are com- 
niitted!” 

We descended this hill with melancholy feel* 
ings, and fancied we yet«saw the undried streams 
of blood around us!—But I turn from these sub¬ 
jects in Wexfo’rd, my dear L., to repeal them 
no more. Revenge we see is a dangerous leader. 
It creates in parties, on both sides, an appetite 
for blood; and I am sorry, for the respeptability 

t2 
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of human nature, W be forced to say—that ap¬ 
petite increases the more it feeds. 

Enniscdrthy has some cotton manufactories, 
and is a place of considerable trade. There is 
an exceedingly large and handsome chhpel build¬ 
ing here, and a great Catholic population to 
• attend it. The Irish people appear to great 
advantag eon Sunday-rnornings, hastening to 
worship the Deity. Their zeS and sincerity 
cannot a moment be doubted. Simple, affec¬ 
tionate, and pious naturally, it does not occur 

to them as a thing to be occasionally excused, 

» 

or omitted, that they should attend divine wor¬ 
ship. You meet them in Sunday-morning walks, 
male and female, and of all ages, dressed in their 
best clothes, clean, and prepared for walking, 
by pinning up the cloak and gown, and throwing 
' back the great coat; They go cheerfully and 
speedily, and are never then' seen to loiter, 
^which on other occasions they so jnuch do. 
These bbservations haye been often suggested 
on our peregrinations. 

Finding nothirjg very interesting on our return 
to Tintern, we walked on Tapidly, but did not, 
notwithstanding our exertions, reach it till late 
in the evening. The twinkling lights of the cot¬ 
tages in that charming little village were to us 


a very welcome sight, 
twenty miles. 


Our walk was above 
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f TinUm, Jult/ 30,1812. 

We have now formed the plan—sognewhat 
romantic*, yoft may say, my dear L., but yet, I 
think, very rational,—to f\x our abode for sonje 
time at tho sea, eight miles from this, in one of 
the most solitary, yet noble situations imagin¬ 
able. It is a long, narrow promontory, running 
into the extremity of St. George’s channel, on 
which stands a light-house, and two very small 
hamlets, and is above two miles in length.— 
Great part of it is fertile and well cultivated, and 
a handsome seat of the Marquis of Ely’s, now 
inhabited by Mr. TottenliE^m, his relative, to 
which is annexed a deer-park^ that .stands in 
the centre of it. Somewhat lower down, and 
in a farm-house near one of the hamlets, we pro¬ 
pose to domesticate ourselves, and reside a few 
months. In no wafy shall.we better be able to 
judge of a people, than by being.thus among 
them. Besides, .the solitude and grandeur of 
the place will be very pleasing, after having 
walked about two hundred miles and upwards 
on our tour. Rest is very sweet to pedestrians; 
we have books, among whicli is your favorite 
jEneid ; and shall fis*h, ^nd amuse ourselves plea¬ 
santly. We leave this to-morrow.—Believe rpe 
always, &c. 
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LETTER XV. 

{JkuTch Town^ Hooky Aug* 4, 1812 . 


HY DEAR L. 

Behold us removed here, and far removed 
from all the noise of the Svorld, fixed for some 
time on the shore of the entrance of Waterford 
harbour. Our farm-house affords us very com¬ 
fortable apartments^ and the family supply us 
with milk,, butter, fish, and potatoes, as also 
some garden vegetables, at a cheap rate. We 
bade farewell to Tintern with real regret. That 
peaceful and beautiful spot, abounding with 
picturesque views, and having a kind of charm 
in the very name, which is the " LesserTintern;’’ 
and thus allied, as it Vere, to the venerable and 

i 

highly-admired Greater Tintern, in Monmouth¬ 
shire, on the Wye, had worr all our regards. 
Could we be insensible to its amiable clergyman 
and family's hospitality, .iind ever-pleasing con¬ 
versation?—Could we fdrget how swiftly, and 
how advantageously time had passed over so 
many evenings, in their delightful villa ?—Could 
we take leave of our humble hostess, and of the 
food cottagers of Tintern, and not be sorry ? 
t>»IIowever, we wished to enjoy the air and fine 
a Vs of the ocean, and to have a more perfect 
tw^sion. I wished to study Irish history;— 
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abstraction from the world, for that purpose, is 
necessary, at least if one vfisbes to do so with 
effect, , 

We have now spent a fortnight here, and are 
every day more pleased yvith so tranquil and 
truly rural* an abode. The eastern side of the 
peninsula of Hook is extremely ^^urious, and 
well deserves inspection. We spend whole days 
there, and have examined many wonderful ca¬ 
verns and vast ledges pf black rock, curiously 
diversifying the tremendous front it presents to 
the sea. How awful in some of her forms is 
nature —Deep gulphs, and perpendicular flat 
masses of the gloomy rock, here terrify, yet 
please; as, at times, below, op some low pro¬ 
jecting point, the fisherman stands and throws 
his lir»e to the waves, whilst their foam fre¬ 
quently swells round his knees. He pursues his 
labour undaunted ;* but so awfully dangerous is 
this shore, that melancholy accidents frequently 
have deprived Hpok of some of its hardy youth. 
Woe to the ship which, when the storm drives 
her here, and the nig&t is dark, touches these 
fatal rocks! Sometimes we sec small row-boats, 
or fishing-smacks—sometimes small trading- 
sloops, pass near these stupendous and massy 
walls. They seem at our feet. We hear every 
voice, and se*e every gesture. We dread every 
moment their striking against the mighty masses 
which threaten ^hem. Soon they steal gently 
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from US, and their white sails are lost in the dis- 

9 

tant horizon, as we ^aze! 

Our amiable and worthy friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Arcjidall, of Tintern, 'had pointed out and re¬ 
commended to our notice the sublime and cu¬ 
rious scenes on this shore. We found how cor¬ 
rect was his taste; and, at a distance from him, 
his friendship still served’ us. Often in great 
caves, and awful grottos, rendered accessible 
when thb tide is out, wcofind a natural bench of 
the dark rock, canopied by huge impending 
masses, while the sea, mildly illuminated by an 
evening sun, gently spreads, curls, and foams 
over the great ledges, which form an inclined 
plane from our gi’otto to it. There we bring the 
divine work of Virgil, and I read aloud to our 
little party for a long time in Pitt's translation, 
^ till the coming twilight darkens the sea and our 


grotto, when we retire to our farm-house, and to 
a simple but happy meal. * 

Thus frequently pass our evenings; and, at 
other times, we devote them to walking to the 
light-house of Hook, a mile distant* and having 
■ a commanding view from all sides of the ocean. 

^ I* 

It is placed on the extreme point of the promon¬ 
tory, and is very lofty. It appears-to have for its 
basis the remains of an old castle. Of this 
castle an affecting story is handed down by 
tradition; I do not vopch for its truth. It is 
said, to have in ancient times belonged to a 
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noble Irish lady, who reside^d here, and had two 
sons. When grown up to manhood, they went 
abroad, gind gantinuing a long time, the mourn¬ 
ful mother often looked to the sea from her cafstle 
for their coming, but in Vain. At length, ap¬ 
prised* of the joyful fact that they were on their 
way from foreign parts homeward, she mado every . 
preparation for their reception. In a dark and 
stormy night their vessel approached thp fearful 
shores on the eastern sidfe of HooTc. No light in 
the castle appeared ; nothing warned them of 
their danger. Need I relate the fetal catas¬ 
trophe—they perished !—From that time, the 
disconsolate and widowed mother carefully pre¬ 
served a light in her castle of Hook, on dark and 
dangerous nights, a memorial of her own la¬ 
mentable loss, and a pious endeavour to preserve 
others, distressed a^t sea, from the cruel fate of * 
her sons. 

In modern times, a very good light-house has 
judiciously been elected. You cannot imagine any 
thing finer than its situation, which, if you cast 
your eyes on thte map, you will perceive to be grand 
and commanding. Often, as we return from this 
in the evening, the .long cry of the curlew, and 
the shrill one of the sea-snipe, strike us. We 
are amused top with the heavy diver, on some 
jutting rock, startled, and taking his low.and un¬ 
willing flight. Samphire grows abundantly on 
^soine of these rocks, which forms so good a picTcIe, 
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and, for our evening occupation, we bring home 
quantities of it. Wi also visit Slade, our neigh¬ 
bouring hamlet, beautifully seated on a small 
harbour, where the fiShing-boats of Hook find 
security. Here are salt-works, not now carried 
on, whether from want of capital, or.somq bick¬ 
erings among proprietors, I know not. A small 
romantic castle joins th6 village, and almost 
touches the briny waves. How sweet is an even¬ 
ing sometimes 'here! The'good people quietly 
employed, some at their boats, others at house¬ 
hold or ga^'den occupation; the “ playful chil- 

dren, just let loose from schoolthe placid 
surface of an undisturbed ocean, glowing with 
the last refulgence of the sun.—What a pic¬ 
ture ! 

The fishing for hake, cod, mackarel, ling, sea- 
carp, and herrings,' in their seasons, attract a 
great number of Munster and Leinster boats, at 
times, here. ^ Traul-boats come in now and then ; 
they are said to injure the other fisheries. 

On our return from tjtiese evening walks, the 
family at our farm-house always receive us in the 
most cheerful and pleasant manner. They are 
correctly well-behaved, orderly^ and regular. Our 
hostess is a venerable old woman, nearly eighty, 
possessing a sound and masculine understanding. 
She had, been tlie mother of a hero, and seemed 
worthy to have produced one. Mrs. King’s eldest 
son had an early inclination for the sea, and was 
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well qilalified to prove an honor and support to 
the British navy. Large and robust, and of ex¬ 
traordinary strength, he was quite unacqtiainted 
with fear, and found in the sea his proper ele¬ 
ment. On board his MajcISty's navy he accord¬ 
ingly long served with great honor to himself. 
In every action he was foremost and undaunted. 
In one, near Guadaloupe, where Sir George 
Rodney commanded, the colours of young King’s 
ship were shot down. The battle was' warmly 
contested on both sides. As the cannon thun¬ 
dered, the cries of wounded and dying were 
heard, and the waves dashed round him. King 
snatched the colours, and resolutely nailed them 
to the stump of the mast! THe French fired 
repeatedly at him, while thus occupied, but this 
naval hero calmly continued, and accomplished 
his work: Confidence revived in the shattered 
vessel: King was cheered: soon were the Bri¬ 
tons victorious! 

After this tremendous conflict. King went to 
look among the numerous dead for his own par¬ 
ticular messmates. He perceived with joy that 
all had escaped; shewing as much of an affec¬ 
tionate heart after tlie engagement, as he had 
done of a brave one before it. This is peculiar 
to the Irish character. Sir George Rodney made 
the brave fellow his boatswain. Many extraor¬ 
dinary facts are related in the family of his cou¬ 
rage and enterprize; but he is no more! His 
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mother is proud of his meinory. Her sentiments 
are exallted and no^)le, though she dwells in a 
modest' cottage. We often converse with her 
with pleasure and satisTaction. 

She lost at sea thrtae other fine young men^ 

and a few years ago, one who resided with her 

died suddenly. One remains, living near her, 

and she has two daughters. Her husband has 

been dead some time. To survive five sons, and 
* 

they ambng the finest young men in the country, 
was trying! Mrs. King bears all this with admir¬ 
able resignation ; but, I think, would be pleased 
if Heaven called her away. She never entirely 
recovered the loss of her eldest son. I some¬ 
times observe this venerable and respectable ma¬ 
tron on her knees at night, in their rustic kitchen, 
when all is silent, and a glimmering lamp scarcely 
shews her aged figure and pale cheeks, her 
hands and eyes raised to God, and the tear wet¬ 
ting her furfowed face! her clear and audible voice 
penetrates the very soul; it trembles only when 
the memory of the d^arted occurs, and she 
prays for their eternal repose. It is a solemn and 
affecting scene! « 

The habits of the iamily.are peaceful and in¬ 
dustrious ; the daitghteVs spin wool, sew, and 
take care of their mother and the house. Mrs. 
King’s.son-in-law, who manages the farm she 
holds, prepares in the evenjng for the tnor- 
rofV’s labour ; no noise eVer disturbs us. In th^ 
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evening, some neighbourijig lads come in and 
join the' family at their kitchen fire-side; then 
they begin to* relate stories, of which all are pas¬ 
sionately fond, and this they will prolong to a 
late hour^ Mrs. King, in her old straw-made 
arm-cbair, presides with quiet dignity, and some¬ 
times intermingles he/ own sensible and keen • 
observations, and always restrains the party from 
any tumultuous mirth, ^lest we should* be an¬ 
noyed in our apartment. 

It was exceedingly pleasing to find in our old 
hostess the justest sentiments as to tte unhappy 
insurrection in 1798. She appreciated the bless¬ 
ings bestowed by a good and powerful govern¬ 
ment very correctly ; and I recollect a late 
strong expression of hers, in speaking of the re¬ 
bels : she said, if they had got the better for 
“ a little, they wo’uld soon have betrayed one 
another. But what fook, or worse, to bring 
'‘^destruction on themselves and so many inno- 
" cent creatures !” On one occasion, some years 
ago, I am informed, sh*e fully sustained in prac¬ 
tice the decision and fortitude she shewed herself 
in conversation to be possessed of. In returning 
from Waterford to* Duncannon-fort, by sea, a 
storm arose ; the sailors of the market-boat were 
alarmed, and the passengers hud died’together in 
the greatest terror. The-gale increasiilg; Mrs. 
King alone preserved ^her courage and presence 
•of mind, pointed out to the sailors the right mea- 
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sures^ what sails to pull down, and how to steer. 
Her voice and gesture,—in a word, her courage 
re-animated the men The boat* got isafely to 
DuAcannon, and Mrs. King walked quietly home. 

Such was our venerable friend, for .so we soon 
considered hpr; ‘ and ever at the close 6f our 
evening’s walk did she receive us kindly, and 
took constant care that our fire burnt pleasantly ; 
that our tea-things were laid, and our kettle 
ready. 

Believe me, &c. 


LETTER XVI. 

Church Towhy Hook^ Auguit 16 , 1812 . 

MY DEAR L. 

f • 

After residing here some time, we find the 
situation so pleasant and healthful, that we shall 
remain till the cold autumnal blast warnc us to 
terminate our tour and my historical studies, and 
bid farewell to these worthy people and Wex¬ 
ford,—perhaps for ever! 

We have, with the ^ assistance of Mrs. King’s 
son, and her family, erected a tent on the shore, 
in a small green field, not six minutes walk from 
our farm-house. This completes our satisfac¬ 
tion*. There we breakfast, dine, and generally* 
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drink Constantly, as the gcdden dawn kin¬ 
dles aloDjg the waves, and illuniinates the opposite 
shore and moiintainous hills, I repair to this tent, 
and our party always join'me with breakfast.. 

What beneficence, my 'dear L., has not the 
Creator shewn in his wonderful and ever-delight- 
ful plan of this globe’s rotary and annual mo¬ 
tion ! By the latter, he gives to us, inhabiting 
these climates, the pleasing changes of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. By the former, he 
secures for us, if we avail ourselves of his good¬ 
ness, of the ever-Iovely charms of silent morn, 
and reposing eve ! The morning, in its earliest 
dawn, seems the renovation of the existence of 
man,—and of all things,—and *a pledge of an¬ 
other more glorious, and an immortal dawn!— 
What a tribute of joy every little bird pours 
forth !—How do tl\e young cattle frolic !—How 
freshly flows every river and stream !—And how 
beautifully swells and ripples the sea, floating 
in gilded majesty to the shore!—Then, too, the 
mind of man, refreshed»and invigorated, as well 
as charmed, by this picture of sweet and virgin 
beauty, which heaven lights «p for him, blooms 
and flourishes in the midst of animated nature. 

One of our party has become a very good 
fisher, from the stupendous rocks on the east-side, 
and sallies out frequently before dawn ^ivith the 
large long rod and strong line they use here. 

•He relates to me an extraordinary and interesting 
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piece of natural history, with which he/became 
acquainted yesterday morning. He set ojut to fish 
while trwilight was going, and he scarcely dis¬ 
cerned his path. Arrived at the rocks, he waited 
farther light, as he h*ad come out so early. In 
some time, the sun peeped from the waves J This 
mighty orb tegan faintly to redden the sleeping 
waves, when suddenly a vast play of fish, not far 
distant from shore, startled and delighted our fish¬ 
erman. There was instmitaneously an innumer¬ 
able concourse in motion, beating the surface of 
the water,, playing their gambols, their silvery 
sides glistening in the rays of the dawn ! The 
sun slowly emerged from his* bed, and when he 
was a few moments risen, this " play” (as it is 
termed by sea-faring people) suddenly ceased. 

s 

This singular mark of adoration to Heaven, paid 
by animated and reviving nature, when dawn 
appears, is not commonly known, unless to very 
early risers, ^ho frequent or fish on solitary rocky 
shores like those of Hook. I regret greatly that 
1 never witnessed this p^uliar and pleasing phe¬ 
nomenon. .It may occur but rarely. 

In our tent, I am now able to prosecute those 
studies I wished for some tinrm to apply to. Th,e 
indefatigable and impartial Ware,—the upright 
and sensible Leland,—Smith’s History of Water¬ 
ford, anil some other works on Ireland,—Hume, 
the prince of English historians, enlightened, and 
full* of knowledge. — The iEneid, Iliad, and 
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Odyssey, those productiotjs of the most divine of 
all bar8^s(in translations for ^venin^ reading),and 
a small ]|volnine of Petrarca, in his original lan¬ 
guage, tbrm |he little library of the teiit. We 
never move our chairs or table, and rarely our 
books; and, with the earliest dawn, I find them 
always untoncdied. The sailors land for water 
frequently, from strange boats, but we never lose, 
any thing. This shews much honesty ; and be¬ 
sides, the Irish, unvitiated by towns, or paj'ty mad- 
ne.ss, as we see them in these remote parts, among* 
many good traits, have a great respect for any 
thing of what they term seholai^hip." My 
studies, therefore, proceed pleasantly and unmo¬ 
lested in onr tent. In such situations juid occu¬ 
pations the mind grows more In a few' iriontlis 
than elsewhere in years. It puts forth vigorous 
shoots on all sides; it has its proper cultivation, 
and abundant and unpolluted aiy; it soon towers 
and spreads. , 

As Henry the Second passed the very shore 
where onr tent stands, on his way to Waterford, 

I think 1 shall send yon some observations, not 
yet matured, on that monarch’s policy in Ire¬ 
land, before we leave the Hodk. How often do 
we imagine his miineroiis and pompous fleet 
passing to Waterford, as we sit in the evenings 
in this tent! .What gallant warriors crowd the 
1 Does not that seong the King, of ^majestic 
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aii'j aiixionsly exploring these unknown coasts ? 
Whatshipsl What cries! What animatiorfl Yet, 
my dear L., where are all their projects ef ambi> 
tion riovt ? The monarch, and the JiumMest sol¬ 
dier alike are dust! Tfie gaudy dream is ended, 
and Hefiry can live on* earth butjn the memory 
of his benetils! 

I forgot to mention, that yesterday produced 
an event of some importance in our farm-house, 


and this day another. 


The latter has been also 


productive of agreeable tonsecpiences to ns, for it 


has procured a setisible and valuable acquaint¬ 


ance. «> 


Yesterday Mrs. King’s eldest daughter pre¬ 
sented her with a grandchild,—to-day it was 
christened ; and 'to-dav we have seen the Rev. 
Mr. O'Flaherty. It wtis necessary for our good 
people to scud for their respectable priest to 
christen (his young addition to our rural society. 
Let not your noble and fashionable friends in 
England or fn this country be startled, if they 
see (his letter, at my iutroduciug into the pic- 
.ture of lite at Hook, a catholic priest of Ireland! 
Humane, generous, and perfectly well-educated; 
having the true polish of a gentleman, blended 
with the humility of a Christian pastor, he has 
aiforded us a most* agre*eable specimen of the 
Irish charaoter in some of its best points of view. 
The ceri'niony of the christening over, he was 
kind enough to visit our tent,, to offer me some 
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French books, aiid to all the party every civility 
in his'^ower. He resides i>,bout two miles and a 
half fropi this, and has invited us to breakfast to¬ 
morrow* 

We now frequently turn our evening walks to¬ 
wards Loftus’ Hall. It stands immediately on the 
sea, and its beautiful shores command the finest 
views of the Waterford coast, and the bay stretch¬ 
ing up to Duncannon fort. Mr. Tottenham called 
once at our cottage; but we have not yet seen 
him. He is said to be a fine old gentleman, and'' 
not severe on this tenantry of Lord Ely's, for 
whom he acts—a thing to be admired and ap¬ 
plauded, in Ireland, wherever it is met. 

But after a short walk, the remainder of our 
evenings are now regularly devoted to the Iliad 
of Homer, translated by Mr. Pope, and which 
we read aloud alternately. . The vEneid we have 
finished. ' . , » 

The sceneryJiere isvery suitable to such a poem; 
and, from its repeated recurrence to, and descrip¬ 
tion of the sea, it is very probable that that noblest 
of bards composed his ^^ork in a similar situation. 
He is thought to have been an Ionian Greek, and 
perhaps lived near the shore. *How much superior 
is this scene, for the fqll enjoyment and coraprc- 
hejfision of the endless and sublime beauties of 

• m 

his masterly ^ork, to the melancholy inspiring 
walls of dull colleges,^or*the splendid apartments 

M 2 
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of vveaiih and insipid (asliion ? In the midst of 
these simple children! of nature vve are nwer dis- 

tiii!)(;d l)v the least rudeness, or a lo 1 '^j voice 
. • “ ' 
near onr tent. Frequently are we idl so cni’ap- 

tured with the story of the Grecian genius, that 

wc have candles bronulit to the tent on very calnrr 

evenings, and prolong our readings to ten or 

•eleven o’clock. We catch his enthnsiasnr, and 

t, 

are hurried irresistibly on. His object—to teach 
concoi’d to Grecian states and kirri>s was a tine 

o 

” one, and how inimitahiv has he executed his 


plan! What can surpass tire speeches of the 
jarring chiels at tire couiurenceinent ?—the march 
of Chalcas along the shore?—How much has he 
conveyed in the original by “ R*) %% 

“ B'.ix —tlic silcnt Walk of Chaleas 


—but I stay nry pen. I'o cnnnrerate his sublime 
passages, his beauties, and var ious skilful modes 
of iirstructiirg mankind^ werc\ perirap.s, impossi¬ 
ble, at least it would reqiiir*e voliirnjes ! You must, 
therefore, lake up the wgrk in your own delight¬ 
ful rural residence, and, in the bosom of a happy 
and accomplished family, fead the immortal bard’s 
verse.s, as we have done, aloud, and accompany 
u» from .time to time in our progress, which is 
considerable, (as we read^oncTor two, and some¬ 
times three books of the Iliad, every evening.) 
At .present, on one of the loveliest evenings I ever 
bciicid^—the sea placid,* and rich with the golden 
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glow ^ a declining sun, fend small sail-boats 
gliding yilong near us,—we are commencing tlio 
fourth book,* and 1 hav^ only time to say, how 
truly, I am, &c. 


LETTKR XVII. 


Church Toii>n, Hook, August 1812. 

MY DEAR L. 

This morniii": we breakfasted with Mr. O'Fla- 
herty. Me resides in a very pretty country-house, 
with an amiable old lady and her niece, his rela¬ 
tives and friends. The walk to Little Grange, 
the name of their place, is cheerful and pleasant, 
and on emerging fV»m our peninsula (that lonely 
world in itself,) of Hook, we ascendfd nearly all 
the way very gradually, and had some very fine 
views of the sea, of Waterford harbour, St, 
George’s channel, and,*on the extreme point of 
the peninsula, of the distant tower of Hook, The 
rich colours of the ripening harvest painted the 
tranquil face of a liappy country, 'Fhe wild 
poppy, .so happily styled in the Hon. Mrs. O'Neil’s 
charming ode-*a " brilliant weed,” was sprinkled 
on the ditches and througb the fields. Not me¬ 
lancholy, as the ailmirable authoress when she 
wrote one of the sweetest odes extant: wp both 
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" For the promise oflthe labour’d field,” 

And “ for the good the yellow harvests yield, 

Bent at Ceres' shrine,” . 

And “ gaily hail’d the gdddess for her scarlet flower.” 

« 

On our way to Mr. C^Flaherty’s, the poppy 
shewed itself quite splendidly The w ild scaliious, 
with its tender blue^ a[so, was every where 
around us. I am a most indifferent botanist, 
but love the science. I have not in this tour 
attempled to give you difficult names, which 1 
imperfectly miderstand ; but I know a good and 
enlightened friend, who may be induced to send 
me a sketch on the plants of Ireland ; and, if he 
gratifies rne, 1 shall send you a copy. Botany 
sprinkles perpetual charms on the pedestrian’s 
path ; he learns to admire the hidden beauties of 
plants, and the inef&ble wisdom of the Creator, 
with never-cloyed raptures. • 1 regret that I do 
not know thjis charming science better, 

Mr. O'Flaherty received us with great cor¬ 
diality at his door, and conducted us to a genteel 
apartir)ent, where a plentiful and elegant break¬ 
fast of the best tea, coffee, and rolls, we had for 
a long time tasted, awaited us, laid on a snowy 
cloth, and served with hi^.n^some china. But the 
modest and pleasing ladies of the house, added 
to our benevolent entertainer’.s* very spirited 
and liberal conversation, gave it no small charm. 
Tl^ house commands a good view of the goun- 

sV 

try and Featherd ; and Mr. 0‘Flaherty promises* 
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to in^oduc^ us to the Rey, Mr. Kennedy, rector 
of tha^ place, an excellent man, clergyman, and 
magistrate, who has already shewn 'iis sosne. 
civility. * 

We left this happy mansion with regret ; and 
afterwards prolonged our walk to Tintern. With 
new pleasure we re-visited (wery .spot, our late 
humble abode, and* our ever-valued friend Mr. 
Archdall. We surveyed the Abbey with fresh 
interest, and some of ais began even fo prefer it 
to Tintern, in Monmouthshire. We said, though 
not so grand, it was more pielujresque; that 
the appearance of the latter was spoiled by 


ruined cottages huddled round .it, and that the 
Wye, when the tide fell, was muddy and dis- 
airreable below the Abbey ; that the vale ol the 
Lesser Tintern, if improved, would equal any 
thing whatever in Wales’; and that the conti¬ 
guity of an arm of the sed, .stretching near it, and 
joining its beautiful little stream, gave it ad\an- 
tages, in point of varidd and exquisite views, far 
beyond those of Tintern, in Monmouthsliire !— 
One day, perhaps, my <lear L., yoii and Mrs. L. 
may inspect these rival beauities of Ireland and 
Walesj and help qs to decide this friendly dispute 
on the picturesque oP the two Tinterns. I must 
acknowledge I think there is a natural partiality 

f 

on one side to the Irish Tintern, an^ that the 
Tintern of Wales is ahpost unrivalled in the em¬ 
pire;—certainly, however, the Wexford Tintern 
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forms one of the nypst picturesquely bfautiful 
places you can imagine. | 

Our argument on the two abbeys of Tinteru 
nearly carried us home ; and, as usual, our even¬ 
ing was devoted to the'Grecian bard. 


divrvh Tonn^ Hooh^ Stpi^ I, 1(512. 

Since I last w'lole we have been oltcn at iMr. 
O'FIahe rty’s house, and always hospitably and 
pleasantly received. Tlie’following' little anecdote 
will raise your opinions of him, as it did mine. 
It will also .Mirow some light on the situation of 
Ireland. 


Wexford has been, in every respect, qiiite tran¬ 
quil since the rebellion ; and no part of it more 
so than this neighbourhood. Some short time 
ago a house, belongi'.ig to a farm lately taken, 
was set on fire and burnt. This happened in 
our friend’s parish. It made a great sensation, 
and every ghntleman and respectable person 
around, anxiously wished to stdp and pimish so 
pernicious a practice. IVt*’. 0‘Flaherty w as also 
much concerned, and took every pains to detect 
the incendiaries. They were not discovered, how¬ 
ever, and it was supposed they might have come 
from Munster to intrdduce this nefarious system. 
There was thence a greater hope of checking it 
bv vigilajice and determination. The exertions 
of the gentry had an excellent efij^ct. and no more, 
housi&s were burned. 
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At thi|i period a threateni|n»; notice appeared 
posted i^Jon Mr. O'Flaherty’s chapel-door, de¬ 
nouncing severe vengeance against all enemies 
of the people. A large coheourse had assembled 
when he arrived to ofticiate’at divine service. He 
saw and read the paper, and calmly took it down 
and tore it in pieces. A loud murmur was heard. 
—" My friends," said Mr. 0‘Flahert)', I would 
“ have, done so if ten or twelve swords liad been 


i t 

it 

it 


pointed at my breast! • This country shall not 
be disgraced and disturbed by any ruinous, 
nightly, or other unlawful practices^’’ 

The crowd was silent and abashed, and Mr. 


0‘Flaherty did not neglect to enforce his senti¬ 
ments in the discourse of the dily. No outrage 
whatever has since occurred, and the whole 


country has remained peaceable as before. 

VVe shall soon, my dear L., I believe, bid 

adieu to these rural scenes. The autumn fast 

« 

advances. They are reaping busily*on all sides 
of our tent; anfl the numerous Heet of fish¬ 
ing-boats, which often Jie in full view between 
us and the Waterford coast, will soon take their 


departure. • 

The cold breeze begins to render our hitherto 
delightful little daily abode on the shore, un¬ 
comfortable. Our readings in Homer cannot be 
prolonged to so late an hour, and we aro glad to 
adjourn to our ovvii apartment pretty early, where 
,a cheerful fire is ready to warm us My stu'die.s 
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in history draw tOj,a dose; and I shajj: to-mor¬ 
row morning, if the weather prove fide, sketch 
out some thoughts on th*e undertaking and po¬ 
licy of Henry the Seco'ud, in regard to Ireland :— 
I say if the weather prove fine, because the habit 
of studying and writing on such subjects, has be¬ 
come so establislied a theory, that 1 could not, 
with half the satisfactiofi or ease, perform my 
promise to you in any other spot than our beloved 
tent. 1 

Church Town^ Hook, ScpU 2, 1812. 

The morning is quite charming, and full of 
that melancholy interest which the autumnal 
season gives aUsuch moments, as well as in the 
evenings. The cool and searching air inspires 
deep thoughts of the decay of all things. It tells 
that summer’s bloorh and joys are gone, and man 
startles as if he found himself approaching a pre¬ 
cipice—when he thinks that he loo must fall!— 
Spring, reviving all th'e vegetable world, may 
find him no more !* Wl^pt a mournful eloquence, 
sometimes, in nature’s most silent operations ! 

The fields around this spot are stripped of their 
late rich harvest. The fishing-bpats have retired, 
dreading the coining stdrms of winter. A clear 
blue sky, and a few distant clouds resting on the 
horizon,, streaked with reddish gold, shew a ten¬ 
dency to frost. Here and there a vessel is passing 
silently on in full sail. I am placed on the bank 
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of tiiat -^rm of the sea which^leads Jto Waterford ; 
how beijiitiful the opposite shore, just lighted by 
the rnorjiing sua! 

Early in the autumrli of 1171, Raymond le Qros, 

the renowned and valiant general of the English* 

passed this way, accompanied by Harvey de 

Monte Marisco (who had revisited England), and 

a small band of seventy men. In a short period ' 

followed Stroiigbow, Earl of Chepstow-, with a 

gallant train of twelvo hundred ; and, in the 

autumn of the following year, 11'72, Henry the 

Second, Monarch of England and, of part of 

France, sailed past here with a valiai^^t army of 

from four to five thousand men, and a brilliant 

train of nobles. 

< 

If you throw your eyes over Tacitus de Mo- 
ribus Germanorum,” you will find it give a 
strong idea of the measures of the Irish nation, 
in many respects, at add before this period. 
Their government itself seems never to have 
been placed on *a right' basis. The aborigines, 
and early invaders, al^vays divided it into petty 
dynasties. Hereman and Heber, sons of Mileius, 
transmitted to their posterity a penlarchal one.. 
Hugony established twenty-five dynasties. Odlam 
Fodla had legislative* talents, but the soil was 
uncongenial ^ to his labours. Conn, Cormack 
0 *^ 0000 , and his son, shewed great abilities; but 
two of these weye murdeVed, and they were un¬ 
able to leave lasting institutions in their states. 
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The genius of the Irish did not turn to ^nake or 
permit permanent ones. The splendour ot a 
day, the gratification of evanescent vaiiity, and 
the too intemperate pufsuit of revenge, satisfied 
them ; but estranged* them from real advance¬ 
ment in glory, and in the true science of govern¬ 
ment, I'hey wished to be greiat, at a small 
expence of labour, time, 'and self-denial. Such 
institutions as those of Lycurgus, or Komulus, 
or Alfred, were never imagined by these incon¬ 
siderate and haughty islanders. Constant divi¬ 
sions and internal weakness naturally rewarded 
their ignorant presumption. Before the Chri.stian 
era, the twenty-five dynasties of Hngony had 
again, nominally at least, merged into a pen- 
larchy. The chief monarch was elective, and the 
inferior monarchs sometimes hereditary—some¬ 
times elective, as the peculiarity of the law per¬ 
mitted. The latter paid a very uncertain tribute 
in kind to the chief monarch, which they sent 
when they pleased. 

The assembly at I'arah was a meeting of 
numerous petty despots and bards. We find 
nothing dowe tlier^e to meliorate the condition 
of the long-afHicted people. ^ The bards minis¬ 
tered to these tyrjants' j/ride. They regulated 
genealogies, and taught congregated princes and 
nobles to fancy valour,, wisdom, and virtue he¬ 
reditary, whilst many'of them were the most 
wortjiloss of mankind. Their numbers and rapa- 
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city made these bartls, at lenjjth^ quite intolerable, 
even to'their patrons. } 

The nlinisters of Christianity did a j^i'cat deal 
to ineliolate the country. They raised up the 
prostrate peoj)lej and restrained tlic selfish des¬ 
pots, who had lou|^ trampled tlu'm on their na¬ 
tive soil, or made them unhappy instruments of 
blood and rapine. Patrick did much •^ood ; and 
this venerable bishop a'ppears to have joined the 
talents of the legislator with those of tlie^Apostle 
of Christ, in time, as Miere wa.s no other eli¬ 


gible profession for men of literature and talent, 
the Cliristian clergy became rather Nimnorous, 
and the religions house.s in Ireland too many for 
-so small a country. But the latter Were-the only 
depositories of learning ; and', aS a bright lustre 
shone from many of (hem, should be viewed 
with re.spect. IJowener, notwith-standing the ef¬ 
forts of the Christian clergy to better the condi¬ 
tion of the people of Ireland, and raise them 
from (heir degraded situation, they could do no¬ 
thing to rectify a forin ot^government essentially 
Lad. The Danes, in the mean time, began to 
invade and ravage Ireland. Under Turgesius 
they exercised the powers of the sole monarchy. 
Though checked, tjiey did not abandon their 
hold. They possessed ' several maritime little 
kingdoms in the east, south, and west.* Afflicted 
by the double grievance of the tyranny of their 
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own numerous despots, and of Danish rapacity 
and oppression, Ireland saw Henry the' Second 
of England approach as a deliverer aiid friend. 
He la'hded at Waterford withopt o()position. 
That city, chiefly inhabited by Danes, and 
one of their establishments, had been taken by 
Strongbow. Previous to the King of England’s 
arrival, some of the Irish, of Dublin and Lein¬ 
ster, had applied to the* King of Man and the 
northern Princes for aid against the English; so 
that Lord Lyttleton’s opinion seems a very proba¬ 
ble one, that they vfould have fallen totally under 
the yoke of Norwegians and Danes, if that plan 
had succeeded. Revenge had blinded them ; 
and, as usual, the passions of the moment reigned 
instead of soutid policy and amicable adjust¬ 
ment. 

If the English and Henry the Second had never 
approached the shores of Irejand, she might, per¬ 
haps, have become subject to other states of the 
Continent than the Norwegian and Danish ones, 
to which, from her western situation, she lies 
exposed. The construetion of her internal po¬ 
licy was such as to ensure success to any bold 
and united adventurers, supported by a powerful 
parent state. • 

Henry came as the ally and protector of* the 
King of Leinster, and the cneipy of the des- 
potisfii, of Roderick O^Connor. Almost imme- 
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diately on his landing, the petty kings began 
to tender their submission to him. The defec¬ 
tive old machinery, of above a thousand years 
inhrih existenj-'e, fell to pieces on this great mo¬ 
narch’s appearance. Had the system of govern-, 
merit in Ireland possessed one particle of good, 
some -espect^le resistance would have been 
made to Henry at Waterford. No feeling of 
public good animated tins unhappy country. Its 
virtuous clergy had long seen and vajnly la¬ 
mented the feuds, assassinations, and predatory 
warfare of her infatuated kings and chieftains, 
as well as the violence of the perfidious and fero¬ 
cious Danes—the enemies to religion and 'good 
order; and looked with a very favorable eye on 
Henry the Second, as the only corrector of all 
these intolerable grievances. That king had 
only to pause, and decide on good and wise 
measures; to remain a sufficient time in the coun- 
try to give a lasting impulse ; and to leave behind 
him men of understanding, valour, ffiid temper, 
at tliG head ql' affairs. The fate of future millions 
in Ireland, and much of^the future comfort and 
security also pf Euglaud, depended on this great 
monarch's decision. 

Breakfast appearsr-they are bringing it to the 
tent, so that 1 am obliged to postpone our histo¬ 
rical enquiry till to-morrow morning: 1 shall, 
therefore, say no more t^n how sincerely I 
am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Church Town, Hooh, Supi. 20, 1812. 

« MY DEAR L. 

Since rny last, we’have far advanced in our 
readinjfs ol the Iliad. \Vc recur to that immortal 
work with renewed pleasure every evening, and 
hope to fijiish it before Ve leave this. Never 
shall we have a more favorable opportunity for 
enjoying its surprising excellence. What match¬ 
less paintings from nature! What true pathetic 
in all the domestic scenes ! What terrible energy 
in th6 A iolent and sublime ones! All the rela¬ 
tions of human life, how sweetly pourtrayed and 
delineated ! Do we not see and hear the angry 
Achilles weeping on the shore! his affectionate 
mother arise, console her son, and repair to the 
celestial regions! What frg,ternal affection be¬ 
tween Agamemnon and Menelaus! What ten- 
derness and fidelity in Hector and Andromache I 
The Trojan hero is the finest example of the 
purest patriotism : he dsfeuds a beloved and en¬ 
dangered country, though he does not approve 
or palliate the errors of a faulty brother: when 
it is thus endangered, he does not dispute; but 
act He continues, throughout the whole work, 
to rep^ the foreign invader, ev^n when death 
impends with too faiaj certainty ! What a noble 
speech of Achilles’ is that where he rejects the 
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proffered reconciliation of the King! What vi¬ 
gorous disdain of an injurious tyiant! But, when 
roused And i;econciied, through tiie Lueans of 
the death of Patrocles, what a torrent of living 

O 

indignation and fuiy does’he then become ! and 
how soni-touching is the appearance of the ghost 
of his Iriend ! his mournful speech, and his flit- . 
ting away with the morning’s dawn ! The celes¬ 
tial machinery,—the appqaranoe, conflmts, and 
movements of the gods,^—how beautifully inter¬ 
mingled,—how truly sublime,—how profoundly 
contrived to animate and work t!ie«poem, and 
convey great and admirable truths ! 

How amazingly well does this great master 
paint the manners of the time!* The shield of 
Achilles, how rich ! The figures of former days 
seem re-animated by the magic bard, and move 
before otir eyes! >Vhat divinity of characters 
among the Greeks and Trojans!—-The haughty 
Agatnemnon sustains, under great* difficulties^ 
the dignity of a*sovereigji and cominander-in- 
chief, and has many fine qualities, though ob¬ 
scured by pride.—His brother shews mildness 
and quiet valour.—Ulysses, elfiquent and artful, 
deeply skilled in human nature.—Diomede, ge¬ 
nerous, brave, and impetuous.—Ajax, magnani¬ 
mous, simple, and of heroic courage, as a soldier. 
—Achilles you ktmw too well for me to addti word, 
—all, how well imagined!—Thersites seems^to 
pte an inimitable picture* of a cowardly mob; 
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malignant, reveng^eful, and moan, though san¬ 
guinary. The prayers and sacrifices mark a just 
revererfce for religion, arid are never omitted.— 
The Grecian soldiers, as well as Trojan, are 
pious and warlike. ‘ 

On the other side, in Troy, Priam is a vene- 
ruble king, affording an affecting picture of roy¬ 
alty in di.stres.s, though ndt through its ow^n mis¬ 
conduct.— Hector I have mentioned.— Paris 
displays all the weakness and selfishness of a 
vain and voluptuous character.—Aeneas is a brave 
warrior, full of piety and good sense.—The rest 
<d' the Trojan princes and warriors are all re- 
.spectable.—Helen is made so beautifully inte¬ 
resting by the bard, through her self-reproaches 
and remorse, and her sincere admiration of Hec¬ 
tor’s amiable and great character, that we forget 
her faults.—Andromache presents the most en¬ 
chanting traits of conjugal and maternal tender¬ 
ness. Oh! tny dear L., at that passage where 
Hector savs- 

“ But come it will, the Say decreed by fait 

who can avoid deeply sympathizing, that bears 
the form of man,, and has ever felt any of the 
foreboding fears the Trojan prince there ex¬ 
presses ? The sentiments, too, of Homer are so 
full of jvisdom and justice,—they appeal so un¬ 
erringly to the heart and understanding, that no 
one can read or hear kis works without instruc- 
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tioii and delight. His descriptions are quite be¬ 
yond my praise, for it is absolutely Nature herself 
we have ^presented to us. I was forgetting, in 
enumerating some characters, the matron queen, 
and affectionate mother, in Hecuba. Her patriot 
feelings about Hector give her prodigious dig¬ 
nity and interest. 

Thus have I run on* my dear L., though we 
have not entirely finished the Iliad, our evening 
undertaking. You will join me in this admira¬ 
tion, for a soul so poetic as your’s well appre¬ 
ciates Homer: and who is so deserving of praise 
as this great instructor of mankind ;—an epic 
poet, who has raised a nvonument to his.country's 
glory, more imperishable than the'proudest works 
of Egypt, or all the other works of man ^ I am so 
presumptuous as to differ from the accomplished 
Longinus, and to think the Odyssey of the Gre¬ 
cian poet not inferior to the'lliad, or manifesting 
decline of genius, or old age in the alithor. 

The Odyssey is* a poem of a different species 
of the epic, has a different object, and is full of 
rural and domestic pictures of life. .We have 
no longer the sanguinary battles of the Iliad; 
and many do not lament tfiis loss; but we have 
a noble lesson on the iritcVnal economy of a state; 
the ruin that follows the absence of-one good 
being, and the want of his councils and, ener¬ 
getic arm ; the confusion* arising from many 
j^retenders to a throne, and the certain invitation 

n2 
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such wretchedness affords to every rapacious in* 
vader; in a word, such a lesson as Ireland wanted 
for ages ; to whose liistory 1 return. •’ 

* Chm'ch Toirn^ Hook. 

t 

A^’aiTi the inninins; favors, and ajfaiii I beliold 
tl>e opposite siiores of Waterford and the sea, 
now soniewhat curled ancl agitated by the cool 
autumnal bla.sl : the dawn is becoming less 
splendid every inoniing^; a jiale yellow spreads 
over scenes so lately glowing with the red hliish 
of siunmen Yet still are these scenes,—solitary 
and silent as they are,—often beautiful, and 
often sublime. The benevolent Creator is but 
changing the picture of nature, for wise pur¬ 
poses, leading us to contctnplarion, and to a me¬ 
lancholy, not uuiisefiil, instead of the gayer en¬ 
joyments wdiich summer, decked with laughing 
beauties, lately gave* ‘Still do they recall the 
memory of lienry the Second, as he sailed along. 
It was at this very period of the year he arrived. 

Henry did not remain t^ong at Waterford. He 
received there the submission of the King of Des¬ 
mond and Cork, and then visited Lismore, where 
he ordered a fort to be built, and held a conference 
with the Archbishop of Cashel, of a friendly 
and conciliating nature. The King of Limerick 
soon after submitted; and, in a short time, all the 
petty kings ami chiefs of Munster ackno vledged 
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Tho monarch having thiKs seen the soutli of 
Ireland yield to him without a struggle^, took some 
steps to ^secure the cities of Waterford,. Cork^ 

and resolved to march 

9 

to publin. He previously liberated the noble 
Fitzstepheus from unmerited impribonment, and 
dismissed the complaints of his perfidious and 
base enemies. He co^ild not be insensible to 
such heroic worth; and it had ill become the King’ 
of England to let the hejo, who may b(* said to 
have acquired this island for him, languish in 
chains. But I fear he did not afterwards 
protect Fitzstephens as he ought to^iave done. 
The memory of benefits is odious to princes, 
and they too often contumaciously abandon to 
danger those who, for their advantage, draw down 
lasting enmity on themselves ! 

Henry proceeded through Leinster, and, as 
Strongbow, by man) cruellies, had made himself 
odious, was tlfere received with universal joy, 
every one preferring oUedience to the inouareh 
himself. A pregnant lesson this for his future 
course! lie held a stately and easy progress 
through this province. Whether he sojourned 
in tho fine countrie.s of Kilkenny and Wexford, 
which tve have just seen, or passed through the 
romantic and beautiful Wicklow, not a peasant 
molested his &rmy, or ite stragglers. Wearied 
with ages of endless oppression under the fero¬ 
cious tyranny orkinglings, which permitted no 


Limerick, and other places. 
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security of property, life, or liberty, the British 
monarch and his warriors seemed to give them a 
prospett of a favorable change, Th/3 arm of 
petty despotism, the 'worst grievance that de¬ 
grades and afflicts human nature, v\as about to 
be arrested; and the hideous monster, \\ith its 
many mouths, devouring the life-blood of the 
people, was about to be Ikid prostrate! 

Henry’s march was, as it ought to have been, 
a friendly progress through a country the natural 
ally of England. No cruelty stained it,—no 
violations pf female honor,—no disgraceful thirst 
of plunder,—nothing of those practices which 
have dishonored the armies of a modern usurper, 
—occurred. Henry was one of those benefactors 
of mankind who disdain the coarse resources of 
the mob, or a succe.ssful leader of it. He accord¬ 
ingly arrived in Dublin undisturbed, and in safety, 
and there prepared to keep his Christmas. He 
reposed with cheerfulness, and as a father in the 
bosom of his new people. 

Roderick O'Connor ii^.the mean time, the fee¬ 
ble and despotic head of the Pontarchal hydra, 
pusillanimously e^ucamped within the Shannon, 
making that noble river his^ safeguard, and the 
witness of his disgrace.* Ulster remained per¬ 
fectly tranquil, and neither aided the nominal 
monarch of Ireland, nof in any manner disturbed 
Henry. What Fitzstdphens and Strongbow had 
begun, it was for that great king now to com- 

i 
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plete. The pacification and civilization of the 

island were in his hands. Already in a southern 

* 

part of i[his county, the pleasing work was begun 
by his gallant captains; he had but to continue it 
on a larger scale. The people hailed him as a 
deliverer from their despots,—from the Danes. 
They supported neither, as is ever the case in an 
oppressed country, a«d they were right; flif 
people at large had no interest in common with 
them : a good government was their want, and 
they valued not the last agonies of kingly pride 
in every province. They desired the reality of 
prosperity, not the illusive name, sounded forth 
by vanity, though condemned by reason. 

Henry, with equal policy and #?enerosity, en¬ 
tertained all the Irish kings and lords who 
attended his court at Dublin, in a sumptuous 
manner; and thus, by proper attention and kind¬ 
ness, conciliated the myids of men. A synod of 
the clergy wasdield, in his name, at,Cashel. He 
was acknowledgj?d there with gratitude; for, as 
the prelates justly expressed themselves, ‘‘ To 
him were the church*and realm of Ireland in- 
debted for whatever they have hitherto ob- 
tained, pither of the benefits of peace, or the 
increase of religron.” 

It is to be regretted, that Henry did not early 
in the spring make a progress to Ulster, and 
thence descend to the western side of th*e island. 
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The submission of the northern chiefs would 
have caused Roderick to lay down his nominal 
sceptre, and the brave and ihj^enuous people of 
Connaught would have been released from their 
painful yoke for ever. ^ It is said a council was 
held at Lismore, by Henry’s commands, and the 
laws of England accepted and sworn to ; hiit the 
• testimony seems vague and weak. How, in fact, 
could these laws be tendered to, or be said to 
have been accepted with any degree of common 
sense, by a country not half investigated or 
brought to allegiance, under the British govern¬ 
ment? The soil must be prepared before the 
seed be sown, and much of Henry’s cares were 
necessary to make it ready. He is said to have 
divided the districts that submitted to him into 
shires, and to have appointed sherilfs, and itine¬ 
rant judges. This 1 scarcely credit, and it was 
at best but a nugatory step. New institutions 
must be, imparted gradually to.a peo[)le, and 
their minds prepared, before the law-giver intro¬ 
duce them. Besides, it is a contradiction to this, 
that Henry gave up the v'fhole dominion of Ulster 
to John de Courcy, previous to his departure, 
and adopted the efude idea of conquest. 

He granted charters to Waterford and Dublin, 
affording the benefit of English laws, but this 
favor to t<\o cities proved a narrow view of 
things. ‘In Dublin he.estabJished a regular form 
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of government, by a deputy, and other great 
officers of state ; courts of law, and alt appen¬ 
dages of^ English government, and English law. 

But Henry was devoured by many other cares, 
and had passed an anxioius winter in Ireland. 
He had allowed his temper to master him in the 
affair of Becket, whom he had oppressed, and 
whom some violent adherents had assassinated. 


This quarrel with the Church proved now most 
detrimental to the real interests of England, and 
to the empire; and most fatal to that happiness 


and just independence this monarch came to be¬ 
stow on Ireland. Domestic uneasmess added 


much to his painful situation. He was threatened, 
on one side, by the sentence of excommunication 
against his dominions, (an awful weapon in those 
days!) and by the treasonable practices of his 
queen and sons on the other. Couriers an¬ 
nounced to him at Wexford the most alarming 
intelligence ; and ho prepared speedily to em¬ 
bark for Wales* Thus interrupted, he acted 
more impoliticly than it is fairly to be presumed 
he would have done under other circumstances ; 
but, I am concerned to say, with a narrowness of 
mind,—a jealousy of his first captains, and a dis¬ 
regard of the rights of the Irish, unworthy a 
great man, and legislator. 

He endeavoured to detach the English adven¬ 
turers, by large grants, of land, from the Earl of 
Chepstow. ToTitzstephens, in lieu of the. hard- 
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earned possessions in Wexford the ungrateful 
kin^ had taken from him^ he granted a district 
near Dublin. To other great men, amongst the 
English, he made vast gifts of territory. To 
De Lacy, Meath, and to John de Courcy, the 
entire province of Ulster, to be won by force of 
arms. He imitated William the Conqueror,— 
not Rollo, Duke of Normandy. He renewed, 
under another form, the rnany-headed despotism 
of great leaders, not quite unqualified or unre¬ 
strained, but endowed with power and territory 
totally inimical to good government, and to the 
improvement of Ireland. He acted for the day, 
when his mind should have embraced centuries ; 
and he followed the suggestions of mercenary 
courtiers, when he should have consulted parlia¬ 
ments in England and Ireland. 

Henry embarked at Wexford on the feast of 
Easter, 1173, and landing in Pembrokeshire, has¬ 
tened to hi% dominions in France, for the pre¬ 
servation of which he unwisely disregarded Ire¬ 
land, and became subservient to haughty cardi¬ 
nals, whom he should have had boldness enough 
to despise I From that unfortunate hour to this, a 
defective system has continued to blight all the 
fair hopes of making the emp*ire strong through 
Ireland’s strength, and this unhappy island pros¬ 
perous and happy through its junction with Eng¬ 
land . Henry left her the. worst of feudal systems,— 
gre^t chieftains, distant from thedord-paramount. 
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—and vassals, whose complaints were never 
heard, or whose representations were transmitted 
back to their oppressors to decide on. .He nei¬ 
ther fully conciliated nor,conquered the country. 
He did not dare to be just to the people, lest he 
might offend great men ; and, not. imitating 
the conduct of Solon, by giving them the best 
laws they were capaliie of, he left them without 
any ; and, for a petty squabble with churchmen, 
he for ever abandoned and neglected .the finest 
opportunity any English monarch could have had 
of consolidating his great empire, and of being, 
what every English sovereign oughf to be ,—the 
impartial protector and tendei' parent of the 
Irish nation. How my hand trembles'! How my 
heart bleeds! at the long train of miseries which 
succeeded. 

Here I conclude my histocical sketch on Henry's 
coming to Ireland. Pardon its imperfections, 
and believe, me always, 

. . Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XIX. 


Po7ier*$ Gate, Oct 6, 1812. 


MY DEAR L. 

rfow pleasant are the.se autumnal mornings 
still! But September has expired, and the days 
grow so cold and severe on the peninsula, which 
is penetrated thoroughly by the sea-breeze, that 
we have removed for a short time to another and 
more commodious and comfortable abode ; the 
tent has disappeared; the hi.storical studies are 
closed; and the divine Iliad is nearly terminated. 
In another week w e shall leave Wexford, We 
parted from our venerable hostess, Mrs. King, 
and her amiable,and peaceful family, with sin 
cere regret. The old woman would have wept, 
but many sorrows had dried up the source of her 
tears! Nor is she a character likely to give way 

m 

to eft'eminate softness.. She has warmly urged us 
to return again another summer;- but the grave, 
—the common destiny of all,—yvill soon receive 
her emaciated form. The last half of her life 
has been a series of sufferings, but her fortitude 
has never abandoned her. She attends her cha¬ 
pel every Sunday, and has promised to call on 
us, if we stay another week. 

Our walks are now Jiniited to Colonel Butler's 
beautiful villa near this, and to'Loftus’-Hall. 
This evehing 1 wandered alone to the shore, near 
our new abode, and found it, "to my glad sur 
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prise^ perfectly delightful;—we have exchanged 
the sublime for th$ beautiful! The yet verdant 
fields^ and one or two pretty meadows behind our 
hoiise, descend in a gradual manner to tlie^ea^ 
which is near. No rude i*ocks shock the eve,— 
»'rassy banks run to the edge of the .small ranges 
Itere ; various little bays indent the shore, to 
which belong rjaantitfes of sliellSj and the most 
heutjtifn! sand 


I’he sun fast declining, and his mild and 
yellow lustre paints the sea, with a soft and weak¬ 
ened tinge, its little bays, and thpse sloping 
meadows, that so happily fall to the \vater-edge> 
and are blended with the sand by- Autumn s last 
ruonrufiil smile, are also tinged with its beau¬ 
tiful rays. The scene is exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful, and quite new in every respect, as these 
parts being out of the peninsula, have been hi¬ 
therto unknown to ns. We have exchanged the 
Iliad for the /l!neid,—or, if it please you better, 
—the Iliad for the OdySsey, in picturesque sce¬ 
nery. I know your pa^jtiality to Virgil, and have 
thus managed to avoid displeasing you. As I sit 
on a small green promontory,, at whose base the 
waves are murmuring, 1 am reading this author 


you 80 justly admire. Since 1 found him sanc¬ 
tioned by your taste, and that of a dear friend, 
now no more, I arn more and more pleqscd with 
Virgil, but I do not think his object in writing 
his epic at all comparable, though a grand one. 


I 
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to those Homer had in view in his two great 
works. The Roman bard lived at that period in 
the history-of Rome^ when Augustus began to 
reign; he^ as the historian says, '' qui cuncta dis- 
“ cordiis civililms fessw, nommc jnlncipis sub im- 

peril accepit” who, in fact, finally changed the 
republic to a kingdom. It was the object of the 
poet to reconcile the once free Roihans to this 
new state of things ; and, accordingly, in the 
person of‘iEneas, a Trojan prince, he admirably 
pourtrays the rise, progress, and establishment of a 
monarchy in Italy, which was to conquer and 
govern the world. 

Nothing can be finer than the execution of this 
plan: but to reconcile free men to a great mili¬ 
tary despotism, seems not to me a legitimate ob¬ 
ject for so exquisite a genius as Virgil, Epic 
poetry speaks the language and precepts of the 
divinity, when applied to correct and improve the ' 
state of mankind, but fails in this great and most 
sublime feature, when it inculcates the degrada¬ 
tion of the human species! The Roman state, 
under her early kings, and the republic, displays 
great virtues, and the purest patriotism; till 
turned to conquest, it became full of vanity and 
avarice, and by its superior discipline and skill in 
arms, overryn and subjugated all the civilized 
world. The armies, and their generals, became 
ambitious and corrupt^—^patriotism was lost in 
self and, after bloody contests for supremacy 
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in power ftmongst them, Augustus, an artful rela¬ 
tive of one of Roip,e’s greatest military charac¬ 
ters, prompted by wily persons, took advantage 
of the confusion of Italy,* and the extinction of 
almost all the great or good characters in the 
state by civil war, and declared himself emperor. 
His empire grew on the wretchedness of the 
times, and of his coifntry. To vindicate and 
confirm this usurpation Virgil wrote. He was 
under great obligations,to the new emperor, or 
protected and placed in easy independence by 
him, and acted from gratitude as well as from the 
best view of things he could take. 

But I cannot deem that great .genius excus¬ 
able. His work, no doubt, contributed to main¬ 
tain the Roman empire, in no small degree. 
The noble pride, and fine ideas of military glory 
which it inspired in every Roman breast, in room 
of the patriot feeling which guards home, but 
invades not the'repose of others, must have pow- 
erfiilly animated and formed the Roman mind. 

A Roman, in these times, reading, or hearing 
recited, the epic strains of this great bard, could 
not fail to experience all the gratifying sensations 
of self-love and national glory. He deduces his 
origin from Troy,—he is familiarized with all 
the Grecian heroes of Homer,—he ageompanies 
the princely founder of future Rome to Carthage, 
—he shares his toils and dangers, and rejoices at 
his success in Italy. The matchless art and gneat 
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beauties the poet shews in his admirable allusions 

to the more modern times of Rome, from Romu- 

% 

lus down to Augustus, must have had their full 
eflijct. Perhaps VirgiK as a Roman of the days 
of Augustus, felt all this himself, and wrote ac¬ 
cordingly ; but, in my mind, it derogate^; from 
genius and the epic muse, to flatter bad passions; 
and, under however splendid a garb, inculcate 
despotism. Homer was more simple—more vir¬ 
tuous—more grand in hi;^objects. In the Iliad, and 
in the persons, both of Agamemnon and Achilles, 
he shews the danger of indulging the selHsh 
passions of pride and anger, and proceeds through 
his immortal poem to paint all the dangers aris¬ 
ing from want of concord, engendered by them. 
In the Odyssey, he teaches the misery of a state 
without a good presiding government. 

Virgil’s object was temporary, and narrowed 
to Italy, and, as I have said, an exceptionable 
one. Homer’s ends were immortkl as this globe, 
comprehending all mankind, and conducive to 
happiness and just liberty. The one inculcates 
lasting virtues, which are essential to man’s 
prosperity and peace, and apply to every family 
as well as every nation. The other aims at eter¬ 
nalizing one military state under a bad govern¬ 
ment ; and, by means of sentiments and passions, 
injurious to the repose and happiness of others. 
The epic poet should soar above the views of 
any specious and voluptuous prince, anxious to 
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secure his own quiet and selfish enjoyment, as 
Augustus was, ainj should write for the whole 
of his species, not for one felfish, tinlid, and ■ 
vain being. • 

On niy return to the hou%e, I found onr prepa- 
ratioip for departure going on. Tlie weatlier 
every day admonishes us to conclude our excur¬ 
sion before the driving sleet and storm deform 
“ the day delightless ” Mr. rottenham called 
to-day, and strongly advises our going’by Dun- 
cannon Fort to Wexford. From thence we shall 
proceed to Dublin. , 

Duncannon Fort, we are informed, is highly 
deserving of attention, and we have decided on 
this route. We shall leave these peaceful and 
solitary parts of VV'e\ford with great regret. 
In the sum of human life, few have enjoyed a 
happier moment. We have completed the ob¬ 
jects of onr tour; and nol only viewed, by the 
true mode of Inspecting a people,* the district 
where the English first ‘landed and made some 
settlement, but we hayc resided among them, 
and lived nearly as themselves. 

Throwing away the appendages and circum¬ 
stances of any sup.erior rank, and treating the 
Irish with a frankness and plainness that won 
their esteem, and shew ed they were-considered 
as rational beings and fellow-citizens .of one 
great empire—nol despised vassals,—we foiuid an 
ample and rich return. When they are not viti- 

o 
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ated by cities, or deg^raded by petty despotism 
or poverty, the hearts of these people are rich 
depositories of th« warmest feelings of humanity. 
They are generous and, hospitable in their way ; 
religious without bigotry; and possessed of extra¬ 
ordinary intellectual powers. The high rents, 
however, now indiscriminately press all the peo¬ 
ple of Ireland, and Wexford does not escape ! 
The great quantities of sea-wrach, or wear, as 
they calbit, thrown up on these coasts, make them 
better able than elsewhere to bear them ; and 
the produce of the land brings high prices. The 
system cannot last much longer, or, indeed, be 
raised much higher. It is grievous to behold it 
pressing down these good people, and so many 
landlords insensible to the great truth, that mo- 
derate rents constitute the true wealth and jiros- 
perity of the landed interest. 'J'he practice of 
taking large hues, or granting leases, has grown 
with the wgr, and become a dneadful evil. It 
tends to throw all old .resideiU families out of 
their paternal lands. They cannot afford this 

f * 

bribe to an agent, or greedy landlord ; and 
the great destroyer of the farmer, the middle¬ 
man, steps in with his ready-purse, and obtains* 
the land. I do not allude to this spot peculiarly. 
The tenantry are tolerably easy, and the noble 
family over them seem to me 16 have proved 
humane and good landlords; but I advert to 
whole island I persiiAde myself, that 
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throughout this country we have witnessed bene¬ 
ficial marks of the English intermixture. I do 
not recur to Forth,—that is, a not-to-bo mis¬ 
taken evidence of the nnspeakable advantage 
of their amicable union with the Irish—hut 
to the general face of Wexford, wherever we 
have been. 

« 

The farm-houses are something in th(' English 
style, roomy and commodious. The farming* is 
re.spectable, and you do vot see so many wretched 
sub-divisions of land as elsewhere in Ireland. 
The Icase.s given are of reasonable tejiure on the 
whole, and one secs a somewhat of an indepen¬ 
dent yeomanry, reinindiiig one a- little of ling- 
land, They are, however, depressed by p^fy* 
prejudice; and, till its baneful operations be 
destroyed, agriculture can never thoroughly 
flourish. There, alas! is'no rcscrnblancet to 
England ! 

Your coiinti^, my dear L., kn»ws not the 
misery of power delegated to a dominant party, 
—braving, if not superior to that of government— 
and blighting the freedom of man, and all his 
struggles for honest iridependg^ice ! 

The people of Wexford live more comfortably, 
however, than in most parts of Ireland, Their 
habits are better; they are honest, frugal, and 
industrious. They have abundance of, butter, 
milk, pork and a good dbal of poultry. Their 

o2 
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maritime situation affords them the faoilities of 
procuring a plentiful and various supply of fish. 
Their ‘potatoes are good, and their orchards 
supply them witli fruit*. Gardens of vegetables, 
too much neglected in Ireland, are here pretty 
common, and in Forth universal. They want 
much of ^English comfort, however. They have 
neither home-made cheese, nor home-made ale. 
They seldom see wheaten bread, and never bake 
it at hcTme. They vvapt better cattle, tackling, 
and carts. The Wexford car is a small and 
wretched machine. There is, above all, a want 
of home manufacture, which makes other coun¬ 
tries happy .and independent. Not like the 
Tyrolese, or Swiss, able to mix it with agricul¬ 
ture, and employ the long winter night, usefully, 
the Irish spend it in weariness; in the idle prac¬ 
tice of story-telling; or the blarneable dissipation 
of the wake. 

They are fond of field-sports, of an active 
nature—of hurling, leaiping, and wrestling—ex¬ 
cel in them all, and are not cruel in their rural 

' C 

sports in general. 

At some future^time, we meditate seeing Con¬ 
naught in the same manner. From thence I 
may present you with new and different pictures. 
Never, however, shall we forget the kindness 
aiid hospitality we have experienced in Wextbrd 
Will you not be pleased, my dear L., when I 
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tell you, lhat Mr. O’Flaherty, on hearing of our 
intended departure/ offered his purse, and all 
that genuine friendship could dictate, to accom- 
modate us on our way ? 


LETTER. XIX. 

Porter's GaU, Oct, 16, 1812, 

At what an awful moment do we live, my dear 
L .! This cold October morning fixes our atten¬ 
tion on the operations in Rus^a. 

The state of parties in England and in ^eland 
afflicts me ! 1 grieve thajt the whole energies of 

the empire are not directed, to the one grand 
point of danger from* abroad, if the French suc¬ 
ceed ! 

Under this impression,, a few days ago, I 
commenced my letters to Sir William Smith, on 
the state of Ireland, and on foreign affairs:— 
They may displease some parties in these coun¬ 
tries, though without any wish of mine to do so. 
I shall finish them before we leave this. It will 
be no displeasing reflection hereafter, let what 
will happen, to have advocated the cause of the 
son of our revered monarch -in a trying hour, and 
warned this island*against foreign arms or arte* 
in the close of this year, 181?! 
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'rhe frost has been felt here, near tl&ie sea, 
already. What will it not seon be in the great 
empire, now invaded by an infatuated adven¬ 
turer, dragging with him half-subjugated Europe? 
Baffled by the cabinet of St. Petersburg, he has 
lost the precious time, that was in his power— 
his eyes open, he has set out too late for the 
season, and risks an immense and tremendous 
army, by the blind obstinacy of his proceeding. 
To satisfy the cravings f)f*au inordinate appetite 
for blood, plunder, and vain-glory, which, in 
the true spirit of democracy, has grown a fever- 
i.«h disease in himself and the French, under 
successive misgovc|umeut, he is plunging into 
Russian snows,'‘on whose awful mounds stand 
invinciUle and patriotic hosts of warriors. Igno¬ 
rant, or presuming that he is, he is now to be 
impressively taught— 

c 

“ Without*the gods, bow sJiorl a pefiod ^itarids 
The proudest rnoiiuineut oi mortal bauds/' 

1 have ventured to pfedict to our little party 
his certain overthrow, .and the escape of Europe, 
—perhaps of ourtaeloved British isles,—-from his 
.sanguinary and sordid handti! 1 have seen this 

man you knoyv, my dear L.; and, presented at 
bis brilliant and imposing court, 'have spoken to 
him. He did not at all strike me as a great man. 
Hi^ physiognomy is not that of one. The eye is 
a C5ornmon grey, denoting, as I have often ob- 
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served, more of malignity than grandeur of mind. 
There is nothing *of eye-brow to command or 
impress. The lower par,t of his jaw remarkably 
projects, wbich seldom belongs to a good temper 
or feeling mind. His person is small, not well 
comp’osed, and has nothing majestic or pleasing. 
The natural antipathy,! have to de.spots, military 
or civil, did not increase my respect for one 
then exercising a base system of opprossion and 
imprisonment over France, in time of peace. 

I neither forgot Venice, nor devastated Italy, 
St. Domingo, or Egypt! Me seemed to under¬ 
stand nothing of this noble island of Ireland, 
more than to have a gener^idca of its religious 
differences with England. He erroneously thought 
the entire country Catholic. I afterwards knew 
that he entertained a very poor, idea of the Irish 
nation. Tlie mere acquisition of power cannot, 
I always thought, be said to make^a great man. 
Many fortuitous circuinistances, and the la!er\tsof 
others cunningly made use ot^—unblushing au¬ 
dacity, calling itself genius,—and the most daring 
and artful use of falsehoods, may place a man in 
possession of it. How easily is an ignorant and 
vain population deluded into the idea, that be is 
great! How willingly does this great Leviathan 
swallow the •coarsest and most vulgar baits! 

D 

—Greatness consists in the qualities of the hu¬ 
man mind, improved by education and obs^jrv- 
atiop, and producing lasting and mighty fruits of 
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genius for the benefit of mankind It is original 
and depends not on the mere iiiggestions, or aid 
• of others. Power does not confer it; but merely 
affoMs a theatre for its* operations. l,n this, as 
well as other parts of the h is man character, a 
false as well as the true .species may be distin¬ 
guished. Mankind are frequently deceived by 
the latter. It might, perhaps, have been as well 
for the ultimate fame of the usurper of France, 
if the good priest of Ferliis had never extricated 
him from tlie water. Hi.s fail and retrogression 
will be mosbpainfnl to himself; and his charac¬ 
ter, for original and fertile genius, for ever 

utterly destroyed I 

* 

I^oi ters Gute, 

iVIrs. King has paid us a visit, as she promised, 
but I urn sorry to, say in much grief. If I may 
borrow an expression from the Odyssey, The 

“ dark brow of silent sorrow” is her’s. She had, 

* 

a year or two ago, learnt some particulars of the 
death of a favorite younger son in the West- 
Indies, and had preferred*'some claim for prize- 
money and effects to the navy-office, but it had 
be^u done imperfectly. She is now renewing 
the application, as the times b‘ear hard, gud our 
poor old.friend, 1 fear, may say,— 

Whal^ cannot wantl—the best she will expose, 

“ And I r.m learn'd in ainu r fjain of woes/' 

* 

4 

The revival of this affair, and her being obliged 
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to administer to her son’s effects^ haVe revived all 
her sorrow for him,* and the sad appearance of 
the venerable matron, bending under so much 
melancholy, and a long course of troubled yeaVs, 
filled us all with compassion. The Admiralty 
has, however, behaved with great hinnanity to 
her, and she will soon receive a sum of money. 
There are many difficulties, however, in the way 
of the poor Irish in making their claims.^ They 
often fill up the printed pa{)er, sent from Somerset 
House, improperly, and then receive nothing.— 
Taking out administration is expensive. The 
proof of the death of the sailor, whose prize- 
money and effects are clainni^d by relatives, is 
often difficult, sometimes impossible to be at¬ 
tained by them, when he dies in foreign parts. 
In such cases they have not the same advantages 
and information as the English ; and the money 
is frequently lost to them for ever. If every 
captain in the navy were to keep an exact regis¬ 
ter of the parentage, parish, and county in Ire¬ 
land, of every Irishman tm board, and wrote, on 
a death happening, to the clergyman or priest 
‘on the spot, perhaps on receivniig a certificate, 
vouched ,on oath, through the same hands, he 
might be enabled to transmit an order for the 
money claimed/ This is a mere suggestion; but 
some better regulation were desirable than now 
exists. In maritiroe affairs, there is another sub¬ 
ject of great importance, which certainly claims 
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the attention of g-overiiment—the case of ship¬ 
wreck on the coasts of Ireland. There are about 
* 

sixteen maritime counties. The g’reat points are, 
to i^ave the lives of the ship-wrecked ; to restrain 
the people from plunder or violence ; to punish 
them when guilty; and reward them well for 
good behaviour and meritorious exertions; and 
to procure for the owners as much property as 
possible,^ and fully and honestly to account for 
it. The salvage laws ^re but crude, and made 
for former times. They put too much power 
into the hands of any neighbouring magistrate, 
and the residing revenue-officers. Power is too 
frequently abused in Ireland ; and if great temp¬ 
tation sometimes occur, it were desirable to have 
it wholesomely restrained. If each maritime 
county were divided into districts, near the shore, 
and associations of gentry, glergy, and farmers, 
with a number of stout peasantry attached to 
them as porice, and paid by the county, they 
would effect great good.* Each association should 
have its depOt for good**, &c. &c.; and a gen¬ 
tleman, with a salary, as a maritime commis¬ 
sioner, should reside contiguous to some part of * 
the sea, preside as chairman of the association, 
report cases to government or commissioners of 
revenue, and correspond with proprietors, rela¬ 
tives of ibe distressed,^ or drowned, &c. &c. 

Something like this might jdo good. Some 
regulation is greatly wanted, to prevent plunder- 
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ing of all sorts; to stop perjury, and to guard 
from injury the mo*^. unfortunate of beings—the 
shipwrecked and afflicted children of sorrow, 
thrown on a coast, too’often merciless; mid 
amongst those who too often add to their misery, 
and injure those they ought to guard ! 

Believe me, &c. truly your's. 


LETTER XX. 

Porter^s GatCy October 24^ 1812. 

MY DE/iR L. 

This day we proceeded, by a most lovely walk, 
near to Baar and Bun. We followed the shore 
from this for a little„,and then found, by a gradual 
ascent, a level,green kind of terrace-walk, run¬ 
ning for two or three miles along a magnificent 
rocky shore. It’ vl^s our last walk, as we leave 
this the 30th, and shall reach Dublin shortly. 
We naturally enough end by visiting a quarter 
that had been the primary object of a tour which 
has since become so much amplified, that 1 fear 
1 have long ago fatigued you with my letters de¬ 
scribing it. . 

The day was exceedingly fine, and ‘the blue 
expanse of an unruffled ocean was soothing and 
cheerful to behold. 
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Great numbers of sea-fowl, g-ulls and others, 
sat tranquilly on the rocks far below iis, or flew 
. circling'and hovering over the sea. Deep gulphs, 
and. romantic towerbig*rocks, added to the sub¬ 
lime beauty of the marine scenery. We are all 
so fond of these scenes, that >ve prolonged! our 
walk insensibly till we were near Bag and Bun; 
but it had got late, and we contented ourselves 
with a distant view of the interesting spot for the 
last time.' We had lost, nothing of the impres¬ 
sion it had first made, and again beheld it with 
awe-inspired feelings ! But we seemed to have 
attained another period in history, and the de¬ 
parture of Henry, from Wexford, was recent in 
our minds. It w.as now painful to reflect, how' 
ill-appreciated and ill-rewarded these first war¬ 
riors, who landed here, had been by a monarch 
who put into the hands of others all the fruits of 
their enterprizing deedls. 

Methought we saw Fitzstephens wandering 
dejectedly on the shore, musitg- on royal ingra¬ 
titude. Deprived of possessions that were dear 
to him, and placed wherever new dangers sprung 
up, by malicious ,and tiqiid deputies, he had 
been rnade to drink at bitter cup ! 

He learnt to know princes too late. At first 
they are generous in rewarding a noble mind, 

which has achieved much for them : but soon 

• • 

the object becomes disagreeable. They enjoy 
and .benefit by the acquisition, and additional 
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safety procured them; but grow jealous, or 
weary of the champion who has served them! 
Pride prevents just'acknowledgment, and ingra¬ 
titude springs from the greatness of the g 9 od’ 
conferred. 

Fitzstephens calculated not on a great mo¬ 
narch listening to mean whisperers, or giving to 
useless, or pernicious.courtiers, what had been 
his just reward ! 

Ah ! my dear L., how^ deeply melanoholy was 
this great man’s last hour, in the south of Ire¬ 
land—where he last reposed ! 

Our return was late in the evenin'g; but the 
rising moon soon succeeding the mild gleam of 
an autumnal or almost wintry sun-setting, dis¬ 
pelled every thought, but that of admiring the 
enchanting scenery gradually displaying itself be¬ 
fore and around us! Successively the cliffs, the 
sea, the verdant bank, were illumined by that 
silvery and softened light, which, near the sea, 
has redoubled lu§tre. There was perfect silence; 
the tranquillity of the mind too was no way dis¬ 
turbed ; for though dislant from home, and 09 
the wildest path imaginable, so entirely and 
justly are we convinced of |hc goodness of the 
people around, that we never entertain any ap¬ 
prehension, however late the hour of the evening. 
The picturesque of night-scenes is mo|e strongly 
allied to poetry than any other. The imagina¬ 
tion reigns supreme! The silence and rest of 
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the world favors composition ; and sublime con¬ 
ceptions are formed in forgetting its little inte¬ 
rests and pursuits. The wonderful works, and 
iH\fatho,mable designs,, of the Creator absorb our 
attention, and the bright ornaments of a mighty 
sky charm us, while the soul is filled with reve¬ 
rence. I have no need to remind you of the ex¬ 
cellent description of such a moonlight-scene, in 
the pages of Homer;— 

As when the inuun^ fefuljjenl lamp of night;" 

it is well known to you, and is a most faithful 
delineation of nature. Is it not also, my dear 
L., an awful .proof of all this frame of things 
existing thousands of years ago in exactly the 
same manner as now, with a durability and order 
that almost oppress us in the contemplating? 

We arrived safely at home, and are finishing 
the Iliad, in the few remaining evenings we have 
dedicated to it, as our mornings are given to 
packing up books, and .regulating papers. The 
last scenes of this sublime work are truly affect¬ 
ing ;—the death of Hector particularly so;— 
where Achilles sgiys to the faintifig warrior,— 
** Come, and receife thy fate—Who does not 
feel ? The sufferings of Priam and Hecuba are 
pourtrayed in a masterly manner; and the inter¬ 
view between the former and Achilles inimitably 
fine! The one is not* yet satisfied with revenge 
fordhe loss of Patrocles, and is wrapt in gloomy 
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thoughts; the other, weak with the imbecility of 
age, and the sorrow occasioned by the loss of 
such a son, implores his destroyer to grant his 
body ! the -scene between them is beyond ^^ajd* 
compare. When Achilles relents,—when tueir 
tears begin to flow,—what a faithful and mourn¬ 
ful picture from nature, of the griefs of man! 
How strongly exem 
book- 

To labour is Jo^t of man below; ^ 

And when Jove gave hs life, he gave us woe/' 

« • 

I formerly quoted some passages of lamenta¬ 
tion by the parents over the corse eff Hector.— 
What can surpass the pathetic and patriotic 
speeches of the queen ? What more noble than 
her glorying in her dead son, and her disdain of 
Achilles’ savage insults to the body ? But these 
vivid exhibitions of nature a,re closed. We leave 
all these kings and* warriors. Troy totters, and 
soon must fall !• W'e have now made all our small 
arrangements, and shall, depart in two days. 


pli^iug the lines in the tenth 


• Porter's GatH^ Oct. 29/A. 

The sun has arisen with paly lustre, to light up 
for us, for the last.time, th.ese peaceful scenes! 
His orb just appears, and Nature yet sleeps. 
Soon will the cares of man be renewed;—soon 
will cruelty and treachery rush on their prey;— 
soon fill avarice renew its toils, and vanity again 
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flit its empty hour;—soon will the catastrophe 
in Russia approach, and this unfeeling; destroyer 
of so many lives, and so mach happiness, meet 
great repulse. Like another Aladin, starting 
fr^ obscurity and penury, he had possessed him¬ 
self of a talisman, by which he enthralled genius, 
and lorded it over nations ! He is with Ms own 
hands breaking this magic lamp, against the 
iron walls of Russia! Providence has thus or¬ 
dered it^ and mankind wijl Ijgive the satisfaction 
of witnessing, ere very long, the fall of this exe- 
qfable military despot.’ It is matter of exulta¬ 
tion of thc'most heart-felt kind, that the British 
Isles have both withstood and assisted powerfully 
to overthrow liis revolutionary government. 

We have been reading, with great pleasure, 
the Emperor of Russia’s proclamation. The best 
feelings of the Russians, and of the head of their 
government, are roused. The great mistake of 
the French usurper has been to .undervalue hu¬ 
man nature too much,—to judge of it, perhaps, 
from himself. He never seems to have compre¬ 
hended what real patriotism was; and it is now 
about to inflict a heavy punishment on him. I 
feel exceeding greht satisfaction at this approach¬ 
ing consummation of things 'at the very close of 
our tour and residence in Wexford. We have, 
in idea, attended the landing, and followed the 
pacific march of a great monarch, comin^o this 
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island as a benefactor, and the extinguisher of 
numerous military idespotisms. We have ap- 
planded his bloodless and merited success. W^ 
now behold, in modern tihies, the ruthless, unin¬ 
vited, and unprincipled invasion of a great coun¬ 
try, to enslave it, and build on its ruin the slavery 
and misery of Europe. 

How manifest the difference between a great, 
hereditary, and well-educated monarch, accus¬ 
tomed to power, and iiot daring to aljuse his 
sacred trust, and the revolutionary adventurer, 
trampling on all the principles of legi^slation, and 
of the laws of nations, and using power in the 
most sanguinary manner, to support the fals# 
glare and ephemeral purposes’of the despot’s 
hour. We have perceived, in this peaceful 
country, no blind admiration of this man, similar 
to what is found in Dublin,' or even in London. 

I beheld, some years ago,’this inveterate enemy 
of liberty and religion, admired in a strange man¬ 
ner by the nobles and fcommoners of this great 
empire. Amongst tbis«simple and virtuous peo¬ 
ple he is judged calmly and impartially, and con¬ 
sidered as a sanguinary and mean character, I 
shall, my dear L., .for the sake of this island at 
large, however, greatly rejoice at the completion 
of his downfall. A morbid and feverish state 
of miyd has been kept up in many, by his suc¬ 
cesses, added to his insidfous practices, and by a 
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bliiidly-chcrislictl sentiment of relief froin foreign 
power.' I sincerely hope to see the former very 
soon at an end, and the latter corrected and ex- 
tinguished by the good' sense of this noble and 
talented, but credulous and too susceptible peo- 
])le. Far, far beyond the effects of my humble 
and feeble labours, would be their own return, 
on self-conviction, to a calmer state, and to per¬ 
fect friendship and confidence with England t 
This may be hoped on j^ood grounds, when war 
shall end, and the shining fragments of this Euro¬ 
pean Aladiu’s lamp scatter the Continent, and 
discover his mighty, but illusive imposture. 

We shall, therefore, conclude this Tour in Ire¬ 
land with o-roat cheerfulness, satisfied that better 
prospects open for this most interesting island, 
and pleased to repose for the present from our 
pedestrian toils We set out to-rnorrow morning 
for Dnneannon Fort, on onr way, which we desire 
greatly to see. 

• • 

Believe me, most truly. &c. &c. 
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LETTER. XXL 

Fowke’s Mill. Co. Wetfotd, Oct. 30, 18)2. 

MV DEAR L. 

Yesterday morning early we bade adieu to 
the Hook, and its vicinity. The walk to Dun- 
cannon is very pretty; the road good, ^and the 
views very pleasing, consisting of various open¬ 
ings of the sea, romantic shores, and a cheerful 
country. We arrived at twelve o’clock. 

The fort here was erected by th^ English, to com¬ 
mand and defend the passage up to Waterford, 
and is situated on a small, lofty,* and projecting 
rocky promontory, running into the sea on a 
beautiful and extended sandy shore. The oppo¬ 
site coast is beautiful, and enriched by numerous 
handsome country-seats. There is a small neat 
town joins the fort. We were readify admitted, 
and allowed to see the interior. Captain Hort, 
the commander, perceiving we were strangers, 
and a little fatigued, with all the urbanity of a 
British officer, approached, and‘invited us to rest, 
and take some refreshment in his apartments; an 
invitation we gladly accepted. It is thus the 
pedestrian’s palli is often unexpectedly strewed 
with (lowers. This gallant young officer had 

served under the. lamented Sir John Moore, 

• * 

(whose likeness hung over his chimney-piece), and 

p 2 
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was^ 1 believe^ intimate with liim. He mournetl 
his loss sincerely, and spoke ,in affectionate and 
terms of the departed hero. 

Captain Hort had lost a leg* in Spain ; and, 
though a very young man, was now invalided in 
consequence. We conversed a long time on 
Spain, and the war there, a subject 1 always de¬ 
light in, as there Britain first began to undermine 
and cast down the fabric of revolutionary tyranny 
in France, latterly called Imperial. After spend¬ 
ing a most pleasing, and, indeed, instructive 
hour with this interesting and hospitable officer, 
we withdrew. 

The interior of the fort is not very large, but 
it affords delightful views of the sea, and seems 
to have been very strong. After the dreadful 
massacre at Wexford, Cromw^ell marched to Ross, 
which soon surrendered, and sent a detachment 
under Ireton to besiege Duncamipn Fort. It held 
out very valiantly under Wogan, the commander, 
assisted by Lord Castlehaven; and, at length, 
the garrison, making a®sally (I believe by de¬ 
scending on the sand when the tide was ont), re¬ 
pulsed the enem‘y, who retired in confusion. 
Cromwell was here signally checked, when almost 
every town and city in Ireland yielded, in a very 
pusillanimous manner, to that sanguinary leader. 
But the Irish, divided .into parties, Protestant and 
Catholic, had ill-acted together in support of the 
crown, and the severest vengeance was fully in- 
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flicted on them by a fanatic g^overnment, which 
had deceived both. 

This romantic fort is well worth every travel¬ 
ler's inspection, and fully repaid us for 
rather a circuitous route to Wexford. Our walk 
to thjs village was long and tiresome. We ar¬ 
rived late and weary at a small and good inn, 
situated in this picturesque little spot. As our 
tour is now concluded, I shall here bid you fare¬ 
well. We have received from it both'entertain- 
ment and instruction;—have seen much pictu¬ 
resque beauty,—and have found fresh cause to 
admire and pity this interesting people. 


I am, my dear L., most truly yours. 
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SECOTVD WALK. 

TO UANOAN-C ASTI.F, AN'D TUK HOVNK, IN THE COUNTY 

OF MEATH, IN 1814. 


LETTER I. 


Trim, Oc/. 3(1, 1814. 

MY DEAR L. 

Yesterday we walked to Sununer-hill. U'c 
have seen the castle of the family of Britain's 
hero, towerin'; amidst its jiative woods, and ve¬ 
nerable from its remote.aiifif|uity. With what 
different feeling's, and how miicli greater alacrity, 
did I hasten to view this inanimate buildiny-. 
surrounded by rural beauty and simplicity, than 
to behold General Bonaparte, wlien styled a Con¬ 
sul, in a very splendid court, encompassed by 
princes, ambassadors, generals, and admirers! 

The sun had not long appeared, when we arose 
and found the village of Sninmer-hill, which wc 
scarcely saw’last night, .to lie an extremely pretty 
one, far surpassing the ordinary ojies o*f Ireland. 
The demesne of Summer-lull joins the village. 
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The house is a large, plain, stone building. We 
walked ihrough the grounds till breakfast, and 
very much enjoyed a fine autumnal morning there. 
Tbi? day brightened as. we left the village, and 
we saw, at a mile’s distance, the gate and woods 
of Dangan. Finding some difficulty in gaining 
admittance, we passed down the side of the de¬ 
mesne wall, and pursuing a noble road, with 
woods on each side, reached an eminence from 
whence Dangan-castle byrst on our view. From 
a spot where former warriofs had resided (for the 
castle was built in King John’s reign}, and Eng¬ 
lish chieftains had ruled, Ireland had given back 
to the sister-country a hero, who was to raise her 
name through Europe, and aid in emancipating 
her nations ! Of English’ extraction, the stock had 
been transplanted here, and at length produced the 
glorious fruit of which Britain is so justly proud. 
From a quarter, too, "where, in Ireland’s early 
times, so many monarchs had resided,—so many 
warriors assembled,—where glory was, perhaps, 
the only thought of so njany heroic men, had 
issued, in these times, the leader of the armies 
of the whole empire, who had vied with Romans 
in patience and valour, and freed all Spain and 
Portugal from their ferocious invaders ! 

‘But not for the glare of arras did we admire 
him, as for the noblest and undaunted persever¬ 
ance in relieving Europe. From the peninsula 
he fired signals of hope, by his numerous victo- 
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ties, to the afflicted nations, till Prance's op¬ 
pressor sickened at their repetition. By Britain 
and her government* was he well seconded. Had 
Hannibal been so supported at home, never 
Rome trampled on the bleeding earth. 

The windows of the castle glistened in the sun, 
and the many-coloured woods added highly to 
its beauty. We remained long gazing on the 
ancient edifice before us. Again and again did 
we look, without being .satiated. Whnt scope 
for reflection ! What «Dom for gratitude to Hea¬ 
ven ! Hence proceeded the young noble who was 
designed by it to stem the career an5 conquests 
of France, and co-operating (tjiough • distant 
from them) with the kings and great captains of 
Europe, accelerate the fall of her last revolutionary 
leader:—the British isles, constitution, and laws, 
guarded from a truly barbarian hand; and the 
unhappy nations of the Continent saved from 
continued disgrace and degradation;—and all 
this so much through this hero’s means. 

What numerous thoughts arose! What a ma¬ 
nifestation of the will of the Deity, by means so 
unexpected, to overthrow the tqwering and blood¬ 
stained fabric of French ambition ! It is the birth- 


place of one of the benefactors of mankind we 


behold! A selfish and arrogant man conquers for 
himself, and omits neither falsehood nor cruelty to 


secure his ends. 


This hero* fought for his country 


and mankind; and is respectable by his truth and 
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candour. It matters iiot^ that all possible good 
to be hoped^ has not been accomplished in 
France and Europe by his deeds. The evil re- 
'J 0 oved was monstrous. We are not to presume 
that every thing is henceforth to be as we wish, 
or to forget benefits received, because greater 
and continued om*s have not followed. It were 
vulgar and base ingratitude to Him who from 
on high dispenses all good ! With many such 
thoughts, we beheld this interesting castle. The 
demesnes are very extensive, and the woods 
noble. We were permitted to see the interior, 
but it is quite a ruin. Since the Earl of Morn* 
ington disposed of it, it has passed through se¬ 
veral hands, and has undergone much alteration. 
It has lately suffered by fire, so that the external 
and distant view we had at first was more grati¬ 
fying than the closer inspection. Besides, you 
know how much imagination acts in regard to a 
distant object. The shell of the castle, which 
had so fine an effect with its battlements and 
turrets amongst the crowding woods, had a dif¬ 
ferent one when we were near. Still all appeared 
to us classic and liistoric ground, and if the state 
re-purchased it, as an occasional residence for 
the Duke of Wellington in this island, I think 
such a mark of public gratitude would be rightly 
conferred by his native island. It might yet be 
pleasing to him, in the evening of his days, to 
walk under his paternal shades! 
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We lingered long in the demesne of Dangan. 

1 iriade a sketch of the castle, which I enclose ; 
but, doubtless, on yhur return from England you 
will yourself visit it: the §cene is worthy of yaiit'’'^ 
mind. The improvements and lakes, which once 
highly adorned it, are lost through neglect, and 
the fine gardens are uncultivated. 

The rest of the evefiing we walked through 

I 

the adjacent country, which is fertile and well- 
cultivated. From every^ part, the woads, and 
frequently the castle of Dangan, were visible. 
We continued to walk on magic ground; the 
varied landscapes of a fine corn-country, always 
terminated by the widely-extended woods of 
Dangan, could not but please ! .In a very hum¬ 
ble cottage we procured potatoes and milk. It 
was painful to observe throughout the country 
great and general poverty. * Though the conti¬ 
guous demesnes of Summer-hill and Dangan 
give a fine appeftirance in the vicinity of the vil¬ 
lage, yet other parts through which we walked 
were very different. The peace has now begun 
to operate, as I have always thought it must, and 
rents have fallen,—or, rather, th^ produce of farms 
has fallen, and the rents are still held up by land¬ 
lords. We learped that through Meath, as far 
as Athboy, the misery thus occasioned has been 
already extreme. In another year it will become 
worse; for any small capital, means, or stock, 
farmers have, will be exhausted by an iniquitous 
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practice of extorting high rents, when war prices 
for land-produce have ceased, and the markets of 
the world are open. * 

The book we are studying is a large and in¬ 
structive one; and let me entreat you, my dear 
L., to consider how much pains it costs the pedes¬ 
trian to read it well. Consider, also, that all the 
readings of it I transmits to you are founded on, 
or connected with, facts. My statements shall be 
as impartial as possible^; but often going through 
great fatigue, pressed for time, or harassed by 
the weather, must be imperfect euotigh. Want¬ 
ing neither to exaggerate or diminish,—“ neither 
'' to extenuate, or set down aught in malice,”— 
I shall write to you, as fully as I can, on the 
complicated distresses of agriculture. 

The efforts to sustain rents by bills, prohibiting 
the entry of foreign'grain till the price becomes 
high at home, seems a desperate resource, which 
I should never have expected A British senate 
to have had recourse to. It was a sure way to 
produce famine, and could only prolong the 
lingering agonies of the landed gentry and far- 
mers. Was a gi^eat commercial and manufac¬ 
turing empire to deprive itself of food from any 
quarter of the globe, in order that rents of land 
should remain high! That the experiment should 
have been made by so much congregated ability, 
information, and genitis, is to me matter of great 
surprise ! 
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We have heard of the high rents being de¬ 
manded and exacted in parts of Meath with ex- 
treme severity. The most afflicting cases of the./ 
suffering small farmers, in consequence, are 
mentioned. It appears a plan to make general 
mendicity ! Landlords do not think of the poet/s 
words:— 


“ But u bold peasBritry, their country's pride, 

“ When once destroyed, c^n never be supplieTl 

a 

and appear rather indifierent to the depopulation 
of their estates! Many great farmers too, and 
gentry, have most nnpatrioticaliy lost their tem¬ 
per, and cease to give employment to the people. 
They are rejecting the bounties of nature, when 
they are not to contribute sufficiently to the de¬ 
mands of avarice, and our great population will 
be shortly perishing amidst cheapness of provi¬ 
sions ! What .a disease in the mind does this 
avarice become, thus renc|ering man callous to 
the groans and sighs of his neighbour and fellow- 
man ! How totally r<?pugaant to Christianity! 
Nay, how it eats out the very heart’s-core, leav¬ 
ing that dry shell in which nd ” milk of human 
kindness,” no compassion, no generosity re- 
mains! It is the god of self. But in its dreary 
territory exisbno motives to noble deeds, no love 
of country, no soft benevplence—the famting re¬ 
lative expires at.its door, and the child of sorrow 
turns silently away! 
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Wft rcturiied to our little iiin, at Summer-hill, 
with melancholy sensations ! ^In the morning we 
had walked abroad with joy; for ideas of true 
glory elevate the mind—and who could be so 
dull as not to be inspired by them in the vicinity 
of Dangan ? But now we felt the more awful and 
affecting sensations of sympathy for the anguish 
of so many millions through this fair island, and 
throughout the empire, reduced to the greatest 
wretchedness, by the termination of a war so full 
of that glorv which had so lately dazzled us ! 

After a slight repast in our quiet and comfort¬ 
able little inn, we were glad to exchange such 
reflections for tranquil repose. 

With the first gleams of a golden sun, illu¬ 
minating the peaceful village of Sumrner-hill, 
we set out for Trim. This noble orb of day is 
so much the friend and cheerful companion of 
the pedestrian’s early* path, that you need not 
wonder at, and must not blame my frequent 
mention of the delightful effects of his presence. 
—To see him so frequently light-up various and 
new scenes, and covering the earth with his 
beams, is one of tlie many advantages of the true 
pedestrian. To see him thus is but to adore. 
For who can be then insensible to the existence, 
the bounty, and the magnificence of a God ? As 
he now .advanced rejoicing in the east,” we 
again approached Dangan-castlp, on our way to 
Triih. Again w^e beheld it. The first dawn of 
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morning was on its walls; the autumnal woods 
reddened with the rij^ing' sun ; the cheerful red¬ 
breast poured forth its song, and the harmless 
sheep grazed through the 'demesne. I shall not 
describe to you iny sensations:—what new and 
pleasant reflections arose, and what harmony 
was in this scene ! 

Proceeding towards iVim, we passed through 
some ol the finest aiwl best cultivated country we 
had seen in Ireland. Good farm-houses, large 
fields, and every appearance of good crops and 
proper cultivation, again gave pleasipg token.s 
of English improvement and early settlement. 

We were now approaching the ancient resi¬ 
dence of Hugh de Lacv, the favourite and conti- 
daiit of Henry the Second ; to whom he made 
the improvident, and, indeed, unwarrantable and 
unjust grant of all this territory. It was besides 
very impolitic, and renewing the old pernicious 
Irish system. Young de Lacy, in the reign of 
John, declared himself independent of the Crown 
of England. We now learnt a very interesting 
fact, from the country people, who w'ere decent 
and obliging in these parts—that the Duke of 
Wellington had resided in a small country-house, 
with great modesty and privacy, (when Lord Wel¬ 
lesley was proposing to part with Dangan,) for 
two or three years, near Trim. We had.disco¬ 
vered more than w^ expected. This, then, was the 
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chosen retreat and residence of the hero, before 
he distinguished himself jn India. Here he 
formed his mind, and quietly studied that science 
which was to lead him* to so great celebrity, and 
in his hands extinguish the vain boasts of revo- 
lutionary France! We heard of no wonderful 
excesses, or extraordinary premature actions. His 
mind was one of those which, like the oak, 
grows slowly; but attains majesty and solidity 
of genius different front th^fct df other men. 

We proceeded, with mui^h eagerness, to this 
little country-hou#;^ we soon saw it, near the 
road, within a mile%ifTrim, buried in trees. We 
reached the gate of its tivenue, which is straight, 
of modest appearance, aod lined with tall ash- 
trees. The house is perfectly rural, with a small 
lawn, and pretty shrubberies round it; but very 
simple, and just fit for a small domestic family 
The apartments are commodious, and all the 
accommodations good, but on the most modest 
scale. The garden pleased us most; it is good 
and quite rural, suiting the character of the 
place. With what pleasure, we walked in it!— 

In a retired spot we found and cropt a fine 
cabbage-rose, in full bloom. This, in the end of 
October, and at the retreat of Wellington, was 
really charming. I could not help feeling the 
pleasiag superstitious presentiment, that it was a 
precursor and harbinger of greater deeds by the 
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hero, and, indeed, expressed my sentiments to 
this effect, I venture to transmit to you a few 
stanzas which the incident inspired, and the rose 
seemed to call for:— 

> 

Thou gem that thus glisten'st on autumn's cold breast^ 

" Art the signal of glories more bright! 

•* The herald of safely, to nations opprest 
Thou breatlfst o'er tlie senses deliglit! 

*' Perliaps, from tliy stem, has thy Wellington chose 
Such a blossom—and fragran! as thou ; ^ 

Or love has impos'd such a favourite rose 
Where laurels now circle his brow ! 

" Thv leaves are all moist—'tis that many sbalWdie, 

** And the angel that bade thee to bloom, 

“ Tho’ pleas’d that new glory thy hero was nigh, 

“ Mingled tears with thy lose-bud’s perfume!” 

1 gathered this rose with care, and shall pre¬ 
serve it, even when its faded leaves shall no 
longer please the ey§ ! 

I send you a^ small sketch of Wellington's 
house, which is become a great favouHte with us, 
I am inclined to think, th'at when General Bona¬ 
parte began his splendid career in Italy, the 
Duke was residing here. That noble and almost 
Roman simplicity, which has •distinguished so 
many of Britain’s heroes and great men, early 
marked him. 

When the oqe young man—half educated, ra¬ 
venous for power, seizing it. by any means, and 
already floating qn the revolutionary tide, had 

9 
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madfi his iiainc so well known on the Continent, 
—the other;—calm and studious^ dignified in this 
rural abode, and conipleting his education by re¬ 
peated pains, fitted himself to command men, 
and to ensure the respect and admiration of his 
political adherents! 

On bidding farewell to this very interesting 
little spot, which has considerable picturesipic 
beauty within itself, we passed on to Trim, a 
coiisidi^rable town, of about three thousand in¬ 
habitants. The jail is pretty good, and is well 
situated. The old castle is the only striking' 
feature ofdhe place.* It is .seated on the memo¬ 
rable Boyne, which is here not large, though a 
very handsome stream, and beautifully blue, as 
all the rivers of Ireland we had seen ; it is very 
large, and of a very commanding appearance, 
but was much injured by Cromwell's artillery. 
Hugh de Lacy, prob^ibly, made this his principal 
position. An anecdote is recorded of the fate of 
that nobleman, strongly' marking treachery and 
bigotry in the lower Irish of those days, 

De Lacy had recoverefl his territory, after some 
of those irruptions often madi^ by chieftains, and 


* The castle of Trim onceliehl iinprij^oned, in the reifjn of 
Richard the Second, one of England's greatest heroes and hin^s, 
when a youth,—Henry the Fifth accompanied Richard the Se¬ 
cond to Ireland, and was knprisoned, by that weak monarch, 
in Trim-castle, for some slight or imagkiary offence. 
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was engaged in repairing one of his strong 
places, which he had fixed on the scite of a 
ruined abbey. Thh old noble superintended 
and even occasionally engaged in the works to 
encourage his labourers, when, as he stooped 
down, one of them drew out a concealed battle- 
axe, and smote off his head at a blow. He fled, 
and was concealed and •protected by his friends. 
It is said, however, that John de Courcey and 
Young de Lacy took a,cruel revenge**on the 
whole neighbourhood ! 

Trim is remarkable for the occasional resi¬ 
dence of Swift, near it, at his parsonage of La- 
racor, in the last century. As this extraordinary 
and great man was a distinguished pedestrian, we 
should have felt more than usual pleasure in 
paying our respects to his transient residence, 
but a new and greater object began to animate 
us; and, in w alking,'it is peculiarly necessary to 
apportion your time well to your dis|.anceSj and 
not waste your powers .on too many objects. 
We resign this pleasure very reluctantly, for 
Swift’s genius has claims to lasting admiration! 
Happy for him if he had never, known courts or 
ministers, to embitter him by disappointment, 

and sadden the great remainder of his life by too 

* 

painful recurrence to the past—a weakness un¬ 
worthy so greaf a man ; who ought not to have 
repined after, or been souri^d by the loss of what 
was so little worth*regretting. 

2 
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^Ve filia!! proceed to Navan this evening', 
though somewhat late in the day. Having been 
gratified by seeing Dangan,' and the interesting 
rural retreat of VVellingtou on our vvay, we shall 
hasten to explore the beauties of the Boyne till 
it falls into the sea at Drooheda. We shall be- 

o 

hold the venerable spot where William crossed 
it, and tlie theatre of attion where he decided 
the fate of this island and of the empire. 1 mtist 
conclude this, therefore, by saying, how truly 
I am, &c. &c. 


LET TER III 


Slaue, Oct. 31, 1811. 

MV DEAR L. 

We arrived late last night at^S^avan, a consi¬ 
derable and populous .country town of Meath. 
Our walk was tedious and very fatiguing. Add 
to this, we saw a great deal of wretchedness— 
mud-cottages wit^^out chimnies ;—no gardens, no 
poultry; and, too often, the sad evidence of a 
joyless existence, from smoke issuing from the 
doors and windows of the cottages. Meath, how¬ 
ever, is a fine arable county; but the want of 
comfortable dwellings, and of green crops, of 
trees, and all the minor appendages of rural life. 
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make it appear^ except where demesnes occur, 
which in some places are numerous, very unin¬ 
teresting. We had fine views of the Boyne from 
Trim and near Navan ; beautiful places on it are 
very common. There it is joined by the Black- 
water, a handsome river, and thenceforth it flows 
with greater grandeur. 

Navan is a large popalous country town, situ¬ 
ate in the midst of a fertile country, having some 
internal trade, but very iusuflicient emji'l’oyment 
for its population. The long rows of miserable 
cottages which present themselves to the eye on 
enteritig Navan, kept in a very filthy manner in 
the interior, (and rendered unhealthy and odious, 
by pools of water and heaps of moist manure un¬ 
der their windows and before their doors,) give 
an unpleasing picture of human nature, and al¬ 
most realize the dreams of the satirical Swift. 
Navan, too truly., mdy be said to represent most 
of the small towns in Ireland, in tl^is respect. 
Laziness and pride operate strongly on this peo¬ 
ple. The latter prevents them seeing their own 
faults, or admitting them—the former makes 
them live wallowing in a nast^ manner, rather 
than using the exertions they ought to make their 
dwellings and themselves somewhat decent. It 
will not do to lay the fault solely on the degrada¬ 
tion of the country, by a bad system. There is 
a foolish, and, indeed, incredible degree of fa¬ 
mily pride runs thVough this race, which gives 
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numbers of them, of the lowest class, a saucy 
insolence and contempt for others, generating in 
itself a neglect of educaticfm and of industry ; 
which makes so manj^ towns, villages, and so 
much of the country not much superior to the 
approach to Navan ! Family pride often oblite¬ 
rates, or choaks every good quality in man ! 

The vicinity of Navau is very pretty, and the 
junction of the rivers increases the beauty of part 
of the scenery very much. It was the close of 
their market-day when we arrived. We found 
a small inn, not very clean, as is mostly the case 
in Irish towns of this description; but which 
afforded us a good and plentiful dinner. From 
its windows we witnessed a scene strongly illus¬ 
trative of the extreme poverty of Ireland. A 
small farmer’s cart, with a quantity of butter¬ 
milk for sale had, arrived in the market-place 
about the time we reached our inn. Heavy 
rain came on, and continued all the evenino. 
The poor people, from every part of the town, 
hastened with various vessels, and with much 


anxiety, to buy this blotter milk at a halfpenny 
per quart, A woman and boy served out to 
them, during heavy and chilling rains, large 
quantities of it. The patience of the farmer’s 
wife was exemplary ; she continued her fatiguing 
office till all was .sold, though she had early be¬ 
come ‘quite wTt witluthe rain. Age and youth— 
tlje most wretched,—and some quite respectable 
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—alleiuled, and bought up this milk, which, in 
England, is given to hogs. The spectacle was 
an affecting one, arni made a deep impression on 
oiir minds. Ah ! my dear L., all is not right 
when the population of a whole town run with 
avidity to buy butter-milk in a cold, rainy Octo¬ 
ber evening. 

If legislators, or minislers, or princes, ever be¬ 
stow a passing half-hour on these pages, which 
you persCiade me may be of utility to the*empire, 
if published, let them, in idea, visit every abode 
where this wretched milk was carried-^lot them 
behold the conclusion of this cold October even¬ 
ing, and examine if there be firing to boil the 
indifferent potatoes—if there be xiandle to light 
the sorry meal—if the roof keeps out the rain, 
and, when the midnight-hour is near—if there be 
a bed to lie on ! Then sball’iiot some god-like 
measures follow this inquiry, which they have 
condescended to* make Shall not man in ex¬ 
alted station, surrounded* by power and luxury, 
long to alleviate this mjscry ? and, by deeds of 
beneficence, unconnected with party-feeling, or 
motive, rescue his fellovv-creaUires from nights, 
from winters, from years, such as this October 
night in Navan !—Have I said Navan ? should I 
not rather write Ireland ? The instance is par¬ 
ticular—the suffering is general! • 

We left Navan this morthng with the earliest 
dawn. A fine morning had succeeded the ram. 
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and the Boyne, swelled by it and the great ac¬ 
cession of a tributarv river, foamed and rolled 

I 

away with majestic fury. 

Anxious to reach the historic ground where the 
rival kings, the father and son-in-law, had con¬ 
tended for empire, we rapidly pursued our course, 
several beautiful villas and seats adorning the 
Boyne as we proceeded.' Mr. Buxton's charming 
place on the river, near Navan, pleased us very 
much. To enumerate all would be impossible. 
Sometimes the ruined, but still towering castle, 
stood near this fine stream, reminding us of an¬ 
cient grandeur and feudal times ; here and there 
an occasional good farm-house, or the tasteful 
cottage of some gentleman, with thriving planta¬ 
tions, or old woods, enriched the view. The 


orient beams” of the pleasant sun made every 
thing gay, and we very soon came near Slane ; 
when, from an impending hill, we suddenly 
opened on* the view of the noble woods, castle, 
and village of Slane,’whilst the Boyne glided 
amongst the former, an(J gently washed the green 
declivity on which this most beautiful of modern 
castles stood. « 


We passed through the demesne on our way to 
this village, and were delighted with every step. 
The castle is of that modern antique .so much 
followed in these days, though not quite appro¬ 
priate to modern times. Feudal grandeur had a 
sdrt of wild magnificence in its abode we can no 
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longer see. The powdered footman ill replaces 
the armed esquire, or soldier ready for war. The 
private gentleman, pr the noble modestly dressed, 
and all the modern elegance of his family, are 
not substitutes for the war-like and haughty 
baron in armour, and his dames gorgeously appa¬ 
relled. The ancient picturesque of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and of the interior and environs of the 
castle, no more exists. A century or two hence 
some of these buildings may make fine ruins; 
but at present, however handsome, want much 
of their proper picturesque. Slane-castle is a 
very noble building. The situation cfn the border 
of the Boyne, and enriched on all sides by the 
finest trees and woods, is truly charming. As the 
Marquis of Con^ngham was from home, we did 
not seek to be admitted to see the apartments. 

The servants, at great places in Ireland, are 
often more difficuh; of a[>proach than their mas¬ 
ters, and are frequently strongly tinged with 
the haughty insolence formerly alluded to, as 
springing from beholding an abject and wretched 
population crawling round the doOrs of wealth 
or power. On leaving the castle, we pursued a 
noble walk along the Boyne of great extent, and 
adorned with trees w orthy of England. 

This village, which we reached to breakfast, 
is certainly cJne of the best and prettiest in Ire¬ 
land. It is formed into a sort of sqAare; the 
houses are handsome and modern, inhabited by 
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private g'entlemen; and there is none of the 
st|ualid wretchedness which shocked us at Navan 
and Trim. The views from tljis village are quite 
delightful^ and the vicinity of Slane-castle, the 
Boyne, and Lord Conyngham’s fine demesne, all 
placed in a fertile country, make it a most pleas¬ 
ing retreat. Having breakfasted, and ordered a 
late dinner, we set out fqr the scene of war in 
1690. 

The w.alk proved a very beautiful one, the 
Boyne increasing in majesty as it flowed towards 
Drogheda. Its banks were thickly covered w'ith 
fine seats ; and on our way we found a luxuri¬ 
ance of trees vei’y rare in Ireland. We had just 
visited the birth-place of a great man, the enemy 
of French tyranny in our own times We were 
now to behold the spot on which the immortal 
' William defeated Louis the Fourteenth, in the 
person of James, and the much misguided Irish. 

Permit me, my dear L., before wve arrive there, 
to make a fmV remarks. The history of Ireland 
is so little studied here, or in England, that 1 
may be excusable. • 

James the Second, and his royal brother, 
Charles the Secojid,* had laboured for some years 
previous to the accession of the former to the 
throne, at the pernicious work of establishing 
arbitrary power in England. For this, Charles 
had become the mean pensioner of France. It 
appears, 4hat this careless and unprincipled 
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pnuoe was constantly urged on by his brotiier, 
the Duke of York, in this base design; but I 
fear the violence oj^ a party, calling themselves 
patriotic, threw the king more into his brother’s 
and the French king’s arms, than a man not in¬ 
clined to tyranny, and fond rather of pleasure 
than of power (which he seems to have despised) 
would otherwise have^been. The melancholy 
truth appears now too evident, that French gold 
and French arts operated on all sides. 

Charles’s pleasures fifst made him the needy 
slave of Prance,—^he never felt as the monarch of 
England ;—he was always a jeeriilgvoluptuary; 
—when clothed in royal robes, or seated on a 
throne;—if he had money, he cared not who sup¬ 
plied it;—^faithless to his friends, and indifferent 
to tlie happiness or misery of men, he had no 
country, for all his feelings centred in self; and 
he had no proper pride, fo.r he laughed at all that 
was august and sacred in 'character or public life. 
The unprincipled fury of party made this man 
decide to be a tyrant. Amidst his voluptuous¬ 
ness, his weaknesses, liis easy indifference, and 
his polished and captivating manners, a vein of 
obstinacy was to be dfscovered. This, his bro¬ 
ther James, who*was a tyrant from principle, 
knew, and profited by. The factious leaders of 
the day pushed the king to extremities. Another 
republic seemed to be thi;eatened, and his life in 
danger. France wished for internal confusion in 
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England, and her ambassador, Barillon, well se¬ 
conded her odious schemes! She desired not to 
see Charles too powerful, thei'cfore she seconded 
the views of the patriots of the time, who (and 
what will not party-revenge. do ?) accepted her 
aid :—she wished not the patriots should triumph 
and establish a powerful government, therefore 
she supplied Charles with money, and offered hirti 
troops ! What a lesson to every country, but pe¬ 
culiarly to this empire, against all foreign in¬ 
terference ! 

Charles was supposed by some to have had his 
moments of compunction, but they w^ere few;— 
and the malignant and narrow-minded James 
was ever ready to stifle them, and prevent the 
deluded king refconciling himself with England, 
by conduct worthy the monarch of a free and 
great people. In Ireland, impelled by James, 
he took the worst measures, and by grossly fa¬ 
vouring the Catholic party, which he deemed sub¬ 
servient to his views, prepared the way for civil 
war. He attempted to 'destroy the just balance 
which ought to exist in tkat country, and to ac¬ 
quire partizans there at the expence and welfare 
of the empire. • 

The patriots rushed into tJie other extreme, 
and became sanguinary persecutors of men, vast 
numbers of whom had no fault but a difference 
of religion. These patriot leaders, once but too 
much admired, grew inquisitors.in the state, and 
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condemned for religion, when they could find no 
other crime in their fellow-citizens. Ireland, 
essentially Catholicf—credulous, and too full of 
vindictive passions to be guided by reason,—was 
thus fitted as an arena of discord by king and 
patriots. Each had his adherents,—by each 
vvere they pushed to extremes,—by each were 
terms confounded ;—Catholic religion was taken 
for arbitrary power, and Protestant faith for re¬ 
publicanism. Ilow inticji did such a scene suit 
the Machiavelian policy of France ! Can we 
possibly tell, my dear Ij., whether to blame king 
or patriots most.? Must we not pit^, however 
we blame, this unfortunate island, which had 
already suffered a great deal by the same prac¬ 
tices in the reign of Charles’s father.? The em¬ 
pire was already convulsed,—France looked ma¬ 
lignantly on,—Charles seemed to waver. He 
died suddenly, not withont-strong appearance of 
poison. 

At such a period, James the Second came to 
the throne. This man had all the faults of a 
tyrant, and none of file qualities of a great 
prince. Narrow, bigotted to the Catholic faith, 
with a most perverted and corrupt accommoda¬ 
tion of religion to'his own baseness,—never to 
be dcjiended on, but when cowardice made hitn 
sincere,—vain •of talents which were of the lowest 
order,—sanguinary, where, he could vetfture,— 
mean whenever danger approached,—willing.to 
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have set up any religion that seemed to him to 
favor despotic power^—ready to be a Tiberius, 
if a Sejanus and pretorian giards had been near 
to support him,—moved as a puppet by priests 
of great zeal and little understanding, when he 
thought himself most supreme and uncontrolled. 
This man attempted to subvert the glorious con¬ 
stitution of England, and govern it like a petty 
and emasculated Italian state. Then true pa¬ 
triotism’raised her voice, expelled this unworthy 
king ; and, in William and James’s daughter, 
preserved the hereditary line, the constitution, 
and the empire. 

James had, in his short reign, done^ enough to 
complete the nijsery of Ireland. With a frantic 
hand, he had overset the whole labours of Eng¬ 
land, since the time of Henry the Second. The 
Irish, blinded by their passions, saw not the 
abyss he was preparing for tlfern, or rather hoped 
to profit by the divisions and weakness of Eng¬ 
land, and through the means of this infatuated 
king, eject their neighbours, friends, and rela¬ 
tions of English race, long settled amongst them, 
who had improve!^ their country and themselves, 
—who felt Ireland to be their common country 
too,—and who knew, if all settlers and invaders 
were to be denied a right to inhabit it, that the 
Irish themselves fell within the proscription. 

Property, so often,* and so cruelly unsettled, 
was again to be unhinged; and the innocent,— 
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the unjust,—the most amiable, as well as those 
rapacious or severe,—ail were to be cast forth 
on a distant and jinfeeling world. Tt is most 
melancholy to reflect, byt historic jusUoG pro- 
noLincos the truth,—that religious prejudice en¬ 
tered into this cruel plan,—the religion of Christ, 

-—admonishing men to love one another,” and 
“ visit the fatherless ajid widow in their afilic- 

tion !” 

It is to be feared, that the Irish Catholics of 
that day despised, and were insincere to James, 
whilst they made use of the sanction of his royal 
authority; and he, on the other part, clearly,both 
disliked and held the Irish in contempt, but en- 
deavoured to make them a stepping-stone to 
recover his authority in England. With such 
motives, as some of the violent party of the 
(catholics seem to have had, they never could, 
and ought not to Imve succeeded. With those 
the king entertained, he deserved^ the signal 
overthrow and lasting disgrace he met. In 
cither, or any case of success, Ireland must have 
become the slave of hi’ance, and the scene of 
future bloody wars. 

James, who, on the English throne, had beg¬ 
ged for money from’the French ambassador, with 
tears in his eyes, was not at all likely, when a 
fugitive, and going desperate to a nation he con¬ 
temned, to retain any sentiment of decent or 
even outward independence. Accordingly, pn 
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landing’ in Ireland, and holding a parliament 
where the whole Protestants of the country were 
proscribed, he seems the double instrument of 
the malice and bigotry^of Louis the Fourteenth. 
This monarch abhorred in William, the defender 
of the liberties of Holland, of the continent, and 
now of England. He was a prince of a very 
narrow intellect, but of^reat activity and am¬ 
bition,—bigotted and despotic in the extreme,— 
hating and persecuting genius, if not subser¬ 
vient to his will,—and quite unprincipled as to 
any means he pursued to attain an end. Having 
imagined himself a great man, he endeavoured 
to sustain the part, by trampling down Europe. 
In William he found a determined opposer. 

The divi.sions of England had given Louis a 
sort of false strength ; but his fraudulent policy, 
weak as it was vile,, had terminated, by causing 
the expulsion of damps, and*the male line of the 
Stuarts. He clung to the hope of repairing 
things in Ireland, and sent the unhappy James 
there to perpetuate discord and perplex William. 
Accordingly, the abject»kiug made the French 
ambassador, D’Avaux, a privy-councillor, and 
undertook nothin‘g without his permission. In 
his speech from the throne,* he had the folly 
and meanness to acknowledge his obligations to 
the French king, and praise, in ^arm terms, his 
foreigif ally and mast.er. 

It is plain that James came.over to Ireland in 
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an ill temper, which he probably carried from 
England to Prance .on his ejection. His intel¬ 
lects needed not that great disadvantage to man 
in public affairs. This is quite obvious, and 
may partly account for his excessive impolicy, 
cruelty, and persecution, in addition to his natural 
bias, and the orders of Louis. 

Although James, at first, with an affectation of 
heroism which suited him not better than Mam- 
brino’s helmet did a celebrated character, had 
refused any troops from the French king, he was 
soon glad to accept of them ; yet, .when they 
arrived, they and their commander treated this 
self-degraded king with no respect, and clearly 
shewed they came to conquer for’Prance. With¬ 
out abiiriies,—without means,—without confi¬ 
dence in the people he came to induce to shed 
their blood, and risl^ every thing for him, James, 
with the cowardice of a degraded tyrant, was 
meditating flight before he fought a’battle, He 
had not dared to attack’ the brave Schomberg, 
though his army had suffered to extremity by the 
climate and sickness; and, on hearing of Wil¬ 
liam’s arrival and approach,* he betrayed in 
council the darkest duplicity and the most ex¬ 
treme folly. Perhaps he wished to involve the 
Irish in the war, and, having lighted the flame, 
to abandon them; or his vanity led him, «n quit¬ 
ting the stage of Royalty, to make some shew of 
magnanimity. Be it as it may, on hearing’of 
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William's marcli, he left Dublin, contrary to the 
most prudent opinions, and joined his army, now 
fallen back near Dfoghedfa, on the Boyne. 
With 33,000 men, Irif^h and auxiliaries, he was 
posted near Oldbridge, on that river, when his 
son-indaw, at the head of 36,000 men, also Irish 
and auxiliaries, arrived on the opposite bank. 

William was one of those truly great men who 
are born to save nations, not to destroy them. 
Calm, modest, and even reserved, he sought not 
admiration, and w'as free from every species of 
ostentatioit A good soldier, a provident and 
active general, a faithful friend, without religions 
prejudice or acrimony of any sort; there was a 
sublime composure in his mind and manner, 
quite above vulgar intemperance, and scarcely 
mortal; and William, in his early defence of 
Holland,—in all his struggles for the liberty of 
Europe, and in finally emancipating this empire 
from an odious impeinling tyranny, was, to tin*, 
end of his career, the ‘friend of man, and the 
upright guardian of his*subjects. He had now 
a painful but necessary duty to perform : he 
must meet James*in the field, and one day might 
deprive his excellent eonsoct of a father and a 
husband! 

To view the scene of this engagement, my 
dear has been the object of our long walk of 
yesterday and to-day ! With what strong emo 
tiohs,on descending a small declivity, did we open 
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on the noble Boyne,.—the village of Oldbridg’e,— 
the opposite ground, the very field of battle, 
where Janies stood* airiougst his guards,—the 
ford where the English army crossed,—the spot 
where Schomberg, the Bluclicr of bis day, fell,— 
where Walker, the heroic defender of Derry, 
received his wound, and expired,—where the 
cannon, treacherously pointed at William, and 
but too well-directed, was placed,—all a^ipeared 
before us!—We paused along time. 

So well known are this battle and its results, 
that I need not detail them to you. 'AJreadyyou 
sec the Boyne crossed,—and behold William, in 
every place, the active hero! NoW his dormant 
fire kindles, and transports him through the 
thickest and hottest parts of tlic action, well se¬ 
conded and supported by his valiant troops? 
James, torpid and pusillanimous, remains at Do- 
nore, till told he is in danger of being taken. He 
flies,—-and surrenders empire and fanrti for ever ! 

The brave Irish, who \\’’ith another leader had 
made a difl'erent day,—a«hamed of the dastardly 
king,—after a hot conflict, and the loss of many 
lives, retreat, in good order, liy^Duleek. Shall 1 
venture to conclude.thus- 


The battle has ceased, and the silence that reigns 
Is more dieadful than all its uproar! 

Ah! sec how the valiant are&jwe&d on the plains 
As the flutter of life is no more!. 
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The 86ft <lews ibf evening lie cold on each licadF, 

And those arms that were ^jrondly display’d 
In ,tlie struggle, repose on the mo^-covered bed 
Where the war-horse ba^ dolefully stray'd. 

Those eyes, that were yesterday sparkling with life. 

Are fix’d with the dull glare of death ; 

And the passions that reign’d through the torturing strife. 

Yet are speaking,—though'gone is that hreath. 

Alas! shall fhe sun of to-morrow behold 
All this verdure besprinkled with gore? 

Shall these generous bosoms for ever be cold, 

< And throb on that morrow no more ] 

I 

Thy soft wave, oh, Boyne! is yet redden'd with blood. 

And glared in the twHight's last ray; 

Sad fragments deform thy late unspotted flood, 

And around thee thy dark eddies play* 

Now dart grows the night T—Oh, Moon, shroud Ifay beams \ 

1 / 

Long be hidden those horrors from view;— 

And Morn, if thou caiisl, let thy tremulous gleams 
Kiss slowly the blood-mingled dew!' 

Oh, ’Diacord! how mdurnf^l the glory that’s thine. 

When brothers—Unkindly (Oppos’d,— 

Thus warring,—destroy ev’ry patriot design; 

Thus Be,—when ^h^battle is closed! 

How charming was the evening-scene at the 
Boyne ! though somewhat saddened by these 
^oughts. The golden sun shed a mellow lustre 
'on the’river,—the tre^s,—the equestrian statue of 
the hero William,—and the distant landscape, 
spreading to Drogheda. We reluctantly left it. 
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visiting, on our return, Douth, the noble and very 
beautiful seat and demesne of Lord Netterville, 
a venerable Catholic nobleman, and arrived at 
an excellent inn here, to a good dinner and wel¬ 
come repose. 

Believe me, &c. 


LETTER IV. 


MV DEAU L. * • 

Anxious to reach Dublin, and to comfdete our 
excursion soon, we arose before d&y. Our pre¬ 
parations for departure were easily made. The 
pedestrian depends on few besides himself. As 
the twilight wrapt the castle and woods of Slane 
in awful obscurity, und almost totally shrouded 
the beauties of the Boyne from our sight, we 
crossed the bridge of Slane. The twilight has 
its own peculiar charms,—the obscurity of every 
object, and the sileivce everywhere (unless 
the murmur of a river break it), are awfully 
pleasing. It is a moment whiTih writers on the 
sublime might study with advantage. The 
dim gleam which seems to hover over twL 
light scenery, ,well exemplifies the expression 
of the prince of English jioets, of darkness 
visible." We have a painful feeling, as if 
existence were vibrating on the very globe. 
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and eternity opening- its vast bosom to man ! By 
slow degrees, the dawn breaks,—the loud cock 
is heard : then the stealingt smoke of the lowly 
cottage, and the patient step of rural industry 
appear! 

We proceeded some miles from Siane before 
the sun arose. A great fog was spread every¬ 
where, and his beams with great difliculty pene¬ 
trated it; nor till several hours elapsed did nature 
gain itfe' usual cheerfu,] look. Conversation on 
the battle naturally engrossed us; for, among the 
many advantages of walking, it is one, that we 
seize the best moments for contemplation or 
Communication of idea. V^on have encouraged 
me to proceed.with historical disquisition, and 
say it renders Ireland more interesting, and her 
past story likely to be really useful. 1 shall fol¬ 
low the plan; and,* indeed, think myself, that if 
we do not travel historically when we go forth 
from home,^ it is scarcely worth" our pains to go 
abroad. You will thcji accompany us with tlte 
victorious hero of yesterday; and the examina¬ 
tion of his progress and conduct, as we pass along 
a dreary road, wiy shorten the way. I sometimes 
fancy you witli us as we converse, and, in ge¬ 
neral, 1 pretty faitlifully trairsmit to you the con¬ 
versations and ideas that arise. 

William, without delay, proceeded to Dublin, 
and encamped near it. James had precipitately 
fled to Waterford, where a vfessel, prepared by 
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his orders, before he left Dublin for his army on 
the Boyne, vvas ready. Without the smallest 
remorse, he abanejoned a gallant but deluded 
people, who had risked ^o much for him. He 
did not '.'ttempt to make any terms for them. The 
tyrant feels but for self. Hence, in disaster and 
reverse, he always flies. He is sure of no friend; 
he has none, nor does he deserve any. Looking 
on men as mere instruments of his will, he regrets 
their loss, when they are destroyed, urerely for 
the frustration of his purpose. When an army 
is broken and dissolved, he thinks not of the ci- 
tizens of the state who remain; ther^ is no sym¬ 
pathy between him and them ; he must, find an¬ 
other army,—other instruments,,—or his “ occu- 
“ pation” is gone. 

James appears to have ill-naturedly prejudged 
the Irish, and to l)a\e himself been glad of an 
excuse for running away. In Dublin he ex- 
elairned aijain^t their cowardice, and received 
the reprimand he de.serycd. In France he en¬ 
deavoured to cast the imputation on them, but 
their character in that respect stood high. Their 
prudence may often be doubted, but the valour 
of the Irish stands on the basis of immemorial 
record ; James thus added falsehood to his base 
desertion. 

Happy had'it been for this unfortunate island, 
if William, now unshackled by the presence of 
I he late king, cbuld have followed the bent of 
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his own benevolent and wise mind. A general 
amnesty, and a judicious re-consideration of the 
Act of Settlement^ would h|ive instantly conci¬ 
liated to a hero, whoiathay naturally admired as 
much as they despised his dastardly rival; the 
whole island would have armed him with formi¬ 
dable power against France. The further at¬ 
tempts of Louis the Foiiuteenth in Ireland would 

at once have been ended, the French army still 

•• 

remaining expelled. It is most painful to say, 
that interested party prevailed with the new 
king. A proclamatioFi was published by him, 
pardoning*the lower classes, but proscribing, 
without exception, the gentry who hud sided with 
James, the hereditary, and by many still consi¬ 
dered the law ful, sovereign of England. Such a 
pardon might better have been styled a procla¬ 
mation in favour of .France. The sordid idea of 
forfeitures, unworthy‘Such a "king as William to 
countenance seems to have prevailed in the 
party now victorious; ajid, blinded by its influ¬ 
ence, they risked the empire for its gratification. 
Never would a king have appeared to more ad¬ 
vantage than William, by a contrary conduct. 

C 

* A violent party, and a bigotted monarch, had 
led the Irish far astray. The*bulk of the people 
were innocent, and not hostile to William. That 
party had been chastised ; that bigotted monarch 
had pus^llanimously rasigued his crown and tied.* 
Tly? interest of the empire stfongly demanded 
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reconciliation and peace in Ireland. The inte¬ 
rest of party required the continuation of civil 
war. They prevaih^d. Tlte laurels of the Boyne 
were tarnished by the mean and vindictive per¬ 
secution of a whole nation, and William cast 
away the best fruits of bis labours and his vic¬ 
tory in Ireland, when they invited his hand to 
gather them. The Irish now rallied i^ despair 
round the standard of France. 

The war was revived, in a more di^gerous 
manner, and the flight of James was soon per¬ 
ceived to be a great advantage to, the cause of 
Louis. Such, my dear L., is the miserable effect 
of the sordid passions of avarice and revenge 
mingling with the administration of public af¬ 
fairs ! AVhilst James and a most intemperate 
and blind faction reigned, the greatest horrors 
W(!re threatened. The total*want of understand¬ 
ing and policy in that king; and his Irish ministry 
and advisers (lis well as of hum^pity,) make 
their measures, howevej* revolting and intoler¬ 
able, not to be surprizing. But that William, 
the generous vindicator of liberty in Holland, 
should p(;rmit the despotism ,of a party to set 
itself up in Ireland, and torture and manacle the 
wliole community before his eyes, is quite me¬ 
lancholy ! Since Henry the Second, no English 
king had doile so much good there—^by one 
blow he had terminated civil war!—and, having 
acted the victorious hero, the more glorious cha- 
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racter of legislator and pacificator was wanting 
to crown his fame. But, like Henry, he was in¬ 
volved and interested in coijtinental affairs; like 
him, he was surrounded by interested and rapa¬ 
cious men ; and, like him, he neglected the solid 
internal good of our great empire, for foreign and 
too-extended views ! I am sorry to add, that, like 
Henry, he possessed little happiness or tranquil¬ 
lity on the throne of England. From the time 
he landbd at Torbay to the last hours of exist¬ 
ence, he was the minister of great public good, 
but the slave, and almost victim of party. Unlike 
him, however, in domestic life, his noble-minded 
and faithful consort diminished, as much as pos¬ 
sible, every care; and, during his stay in Ireland, 
guarded against France, and provided for her 
husband’s .safety, as the guardian and protecting 
angel of both ! William, after issuing his decla¬ 
ration, (the bitter cohsequences of which he was 
soon to feek) divided his army, and sent General 
Douglas to the west to besiege Athlone, where 
his own presence, in ^ conciliating manner, 
would have gained all Connaught. He himself 
proceeded to the eastern and southern parts, 
where he met little opposition. 

The great body of the Irish, so much harassed 
since the reign of Henry the Eighth, saw in this 
new mQiiarch a spirit of equity, and all the mag¬ 
nanimity of a real hefo. They adored his daunt- . 
le*s valour, and were disgusted with French 
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insolence. His army under his eye preserved 
ji^ood discipline, and the great want of the pre¬ 
sence of an active jand benevolent king WJis in 
part fulfilled. Whatevep depended on William 
himself was beneficial, just, and tolerant. But* 
his western army treated Ireland as a conquered 
and rebellious country. The peasantry were 
.shamefully and cruell}'* used, and the king’s au¬ 
thority and example little respected. Douglas 
sutfered a most disgraceful repulse at**Athlone, 
and war assumed a most serious aspect on the 
Hhannon, from the preparations piade by the 
Freiicli, and the desperate valour of frisli gentle¬ 
men, and soldiers, driven against their will to join 
them and defend their honor, Iheir properties, 
and their lives! We shall, J hope, visit that 
Shannon, my dear L., .so much admired as the 
noblest of rivers, and, through William’s fatal 
declaration, formeiTy made the theatre of a san- 
gniiiary and fal* from inglorious struggle 1 

Yon like these historical paintings, and if our 
wanderijigs carry us in^t year to the west, which 
J very much dtisire to see, you shall be supplied 
witli more of them. We tnugi now proceed on 
our vvay. 

This country, from its vicinity to Dublin, and 
(he goodness of the market fot the sale of the 
produce of larfd, lias afibrded peculiar teigptation 
to land-jobl)ers, and the siitall ancient farmers are 
cither disappearing, or involved hi absolute po- 
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verty. Amongst those speculators^ however, fai¬ 
lures are now frequent. 

The proper remedy of ipoderate rents may 
bring things more to,their natural level; but, 
, I fear, numbers of these old farmers' families are 
quite rtiined, and can never resume their station 
or lands. Agriculture may in time recover itself; 
“but the tremendous debt which oppresses the 
state, and exacts its full annual interest, makes 
its struggle a most severe one. We had an op¬ 
portunity on the road, to-day, of observing a 
very old custom amongst the Irish, which sur¬ 
prized us, as being so near the metropolis. We 
met a funeral^ attended by a great number of 
country people.^ They were orderly, extremely 
clean, and Avell dressed. All the women wore 
bright-red cloaks. A select party followed the 
corpse, and sung the Irish lament in a very im¬ 
pressive, and far from unpleasing, manner; some¬ 
times the tones were very low, and then rose 
as if in excess of grief.. All was slow, solemn, 
and dirge-like. The women all followed the 
mourners, then the old anS young men in separate 
bands, and, finally, a compact party of horse¬ 
men, well dressed and respectably mounted, 
closed the procession ! At a distance the scarlet 
cloaks, and hor|pmen behind, with the wailing- 
cry indistinctly heard, made a singular impres¬ 
sion on us. When tkc procession was passing, 
we, could not but admire the great decency. 
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(which, indeed, the Irish observe at all religious 
cerernomes,) composed demeanour, and remark- 
able regularity, which were manifested by thk 
concourse of affectionate and pious people f 
Where customs are entwined with nature, it is 
impossible, and very unwise to attempt, tp root 
them out. This funerabdirge is retained in every 
part of Ireland. Nothing, I apprehend, is more 
ancient in the world ; and surely, for that alone, 
it is venerable. What'can be more pathetic 
than to behold friends, relatives, and neighbours, 
in simple rural garb and religious ^procession, 
accompany the dead to the grave, as the fare¬ 
well cry of grief is heard with solemn attention ! 
Prejudice may deem a people barbarous, though 
they are exactly the reverse. But nature is a 
sure guide, and when we se§ them following her 
pure dictates in their simple way, and with af¬ 
fecting pBopriety, ought they not to be respected ? 
—not ridiculed, or insulted ! 

In the very territory of Hugh de Lacy, one of 
the first great English^ nobles and adventurers, 
we find the oldest customs of the Irish prevalent 
and flourishing, whilst this proud lord and all 
his bands are forgotten, and little traces of his 
dominion exist. Hence conquerors and settlers 
may learn the. useful lesson-—^that force may do 
much, but nature will ever assert her ri^ts, and 
do more! 
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This day we saw many fine places—Sir Marcus' 
Sommervillc’s, Sir Charles Dillon’s, and others. 
Meath is certainly a noble cdunty, and, in many 
parts, resembles the ’finest spots in England. 
They complain much of the burthen of tithes, 
but not with so much reason as in other places in 
Ireland. All this you will thoroughly understand 
soon, if you fulfil your intention of residing in 
this country, and will forget, for a little, all the 
advantages and comforts of England, in allevi¬ 
ating the misery around you. You can pily, 
without derpising, the Irish nation, and with tlmt 
true magnanimity, which I have ever perceived 
in well-educated gentlemen, be often more in- 
diligent to their errors and faults than their own 
resident gentry. As our way inclined near Kil 
leen-castle by the circuitous route we had taken, 
and we proposed to rest at Dunshaughlin, 1 took 
the opportunity, which might never again occur, 
of calling o^i Lord Fingall at his country rcsi - 
sidence. You, rny dear L., know the urbanity 
and unclouded understaifding of this worthy no¬ 
bleman. Esteemed by all parties, possessing a 
fine hereditary fortune in Ireland, and an ancient 
earldom, he yet finds himself* excluded from the 
privileges of the constitution, and of his rank, 
and consigned to total obscurity iu an empire of 
which he is calculate^ to be, in his proper place, 
an ornament and support. Perfectly liberal, and 
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of very eiilarged views for the welfare and gran¬ 
deur of this empire, he finds himself treated as an 
alien and suspected man, because his religion 
differs from the king’s, arid he adheres to the 
faith of his ancestors in Ireland ! Independent 

tf 

of the very great and sincere regard I entertain 
for the Earl of Fingall, I should think this a very 
hard case, if pointed out to me as a mere tra¬ 
veller in this island. I should he incline^ to ask 
if former restrictions vvert; necessary! have not 
the times and the state of Europe totally altered? 
—Is it the papal power, (which is rather become 
the ally of England,) or some new and hidden 
enemy, which threaten the English constitution, 
perhaps, with mistaken strictncsf, denominated 
Protestant ? Does not England owe a long arrear 
to Ireland, and will she not rather anticipate and 
preclude future coriYulsions by a benignant alli¬ 
ance with all her people, than vainly endeavour 
to perpetrate the degradation of so ftiaiiy excel¬ 
lent and enlightened subjects? 

My rertections were stopped by the proximity 
of Killeen-castle. It is a very noble building, 
repaired, improved, and almost re-built by the 
present noble possessor. It stands on the side of a 
fine vale, and has a grand and commanding ap¬ 
pearance. I found Lord Fingall at home, and 
busied with the internal improvements •of the 
castle. He has very happily succeeded in pre- 
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serving the best gothic style, united to every de¬ 
gree of modern elegance and grandeur! After 
partaking of some refreshineth^ we had a long and 
pleasing conversation. In Lord Fiiigall none of 
the acrimony of party exists. His mind is finely 
harmonized, and one vulgar vindictive thought 
never appears to have dwelt in his breast. He 
spoke with that profound respect for the legisla¬ 
ture, and that degree of patient forbearance, 
under his privations, i^Hiich marked the dignity 
of his mind, and the propriety of all liis concep¬ 
tions. Respfecting a high quarter, where the 
most pleasing hopes had^once fixed themselves, 
his lordship vras silent. None could grieve more 
heartily than I, my dear L., to think that such 
silence conveyed much, and that, after the glo¬ 
rious termination of our foreign war, this gallant 
and highly-endowed^peoplctshould sit unnoticed 
at the steps of the throne, and their sighs be dis¬ 
regarded. 

I left this amiable‘nobleman’s castle with 
regret. He accompanied me through a plea¬ 
sant and shady walk, leading to a gate which 
opened on the rbad. His lordship has been at 
great expence in new-modelling and building 
so much of Killeen-castle; and he spoke on 
our way with great feeling of the dishearten¬ 
ing thing it was tq live in Ireland, deprived 
of all privilege, as he was. Such a resident 
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nobleman’s patriotism is unquestionably of high 
merit. 

On our way to E^ublin, nothing farther of an 
interesting nature presented itself. In a year or 
two I hope to be able to send you some letters 
from Connaught, a county we are very desirous 
of seeing. 


I am, very truly, yours, &c. 



{The pedestrian Tour through Connaught^ which follows^ 
^ afforded great satiffaction to the Author^ and he does 
not conceive himself to have over-rated that most truly 
interesting part of Ireland* The Reader^ 'willfind the 
price of labour lower there than in any other tf its four 
provinces* ^ He will ea^ly irfer^ that very great num~ 
hers in it must enjoy but a small portion tf the comforts 
tf life^ and mtiny scatcely the necessaries / In fact^ the 
state of the labouring clasSy in most parts of* the south 
and west tf Ireland^ is so wretched at present, from the 
high price (ffood,inadequate value of labour, and many 
other depressing circumstanees, that their existenceis felt 
as a bmrih&s rather than a blessing* Their situation calls 
aloud on the %cisdom and humartiiy of* landlords^as well 
as government and parliament*^ 
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LETTER I. 

Cork, February, 1817. 

MY DEAR L. 

It is impossible for an Irishmn.n, reflecting^ on 
the history of his country, to approach her shores 
without mixed sensations of Sorrow and joy. One 
may have valued friends td re-visit, and new and 
beautiful scenes to observe; but the /ecollections 
of past days are dark and unsatisfactory. Such 
thoughts occurred as arrived nearer the coast 
of Munster. The approach, by the harbour of 
the Cove of Cork, is strikingly.beautiful. 

Our passage frorn Devonshire had been speedy 
and pleaSUnt, and the morning sun gilded the 
gently agitated waves as we discovered the en¬ 
trance, which'is narrow. As we'passed through, 
the bay spread before dtfr eyes in one great 
sheet of water, resembling a fine lake, SUr- 
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rounded on all sides by ofnamented and diversi¬ 
fied grounds^ chequered by islands, and varied 
by promontories. Numerous vessels coming out 
glided past us, as theiv sails brightened in the 
light of early day, and the cheerful and friendly 
hail was often repeated to the worthy captain of 
our packet. 

We shortly saw many* fishing-boats, and the 
hardy sons of Erin plying the oar, or adjusting 
the sail With that easy ajr peculiar to them, even 
in silTiatiows of danger. As we advanced with 
gentle course, the noble mansion and woods of 
Roctellan (the seat of the Marquis of Thomond, 
of the once royal house of O^Brien), came in 
view ; it reposes majestically on the water-edge. 
Every moment nevr beauties were disclosed— 
Fine coutiti'y-seats are scattered profusely to 
righft and left, and far-penetrating inlets of this 
enchanting bay are fcontinu'ally lost in groves, 
meadows, and improvements! 

Having left some islands and other fortified 
places behind, we passed |he town of Cove, plea¬ 
santly situated on a declivity sweeping '•to the 
sea, and making,a respectable and handsome 
appearance. The Tonnant man-of-war and many 
vessels lay at anchor there. Prom tfcence the 
bay narrows to a beautiful river, and conducts 
vessels ,to Cork, through scenes of increasing 
beauty. Passage is a'neat and improving town, 
on the left Pleasant villas every where meet 
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the eye; but, even thus passing' swiftly through 
so much natural and improved beauty, the radi¬ 
cal misery of the country pains the eye, as the 
most wretched cottages sprinkle the unimproved 
fields, and proclaim the mass of the people in 
these parts to be ill at ease. In the distance 
Cork makes a very grand appearance ; its build¬ 
ings, spires, and shipping, very happily crown a 
scene full of variegated charms. Woods and 
vallies thicken around, till, approaching*(110 city, 
you perceive along its avenues the carts, car¬ 
riages, and passengers, which mark the opulence 
and industry o|’ a great commercial mart. 

We had crossed over in the Wellingtoji-packct, 
which afforded extremely good accommodation, 
(as all these packets do), and left our captain 
with the sincere regret bis kind and exemplary 
conduct excited. 

Cork is very lafgc, and contains about one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The people are 
mild and hospitable, and there is a great deal 
of elegance, literary talent, and learning, in 
Cork. Parts of the city are extremely handsome, 
and their insular nature, surrpunded as they are 
by the divided Lee, makes them at once very 
cheerful and salubrious. Most of the environs of 
Cork are eminently beautiful; no city in the world 
enjoys more“ charming walks or rides in its 
neighbourhood. Add to this, the universal urba¬ 
nity and politeness which is met from the highest 
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to the lowest classes. For a-person of easy for- 
tune^ a more pleasing residence could not be found 
than the vicinity of Cork. A ^reat portion of the 
old city is constructed of narrow and filthy lanes 
and streets, and a numerous population, rather 
seeming huddled together to avoid some former 
storms or disasters in the island, than placed by 
commerce and blessed by independence, in many 
places meets the eye. 

The great body of Jhe people are Catholic, 
and I have never anywhere beheld a more or¬ 
derly, obliging, and inoffensive race. The Pro¬ 
testants hefe are by no means nunierous, yet they 
are highly respectable, and a great deal of union 
pervades all. 

Cork is a corporate city, and its monopoly of 
privilege excludes the bulk of the inhabitants. 
Under such circumstances, public spirit can never 
exist, but in a sickly way. 

Corporations, under the English constitution, 
and in England, were intended, and in fact acted • 
as barriers against the aristocracy, or the crown; 
but in Ireland they have been rendered the ex¬ 
tinguishers of coiiynerce, and the enemies of the 
people. They have become the imperium in 
imperio of cities, and the preservers of eternal 
jealousies, heart-burnings, and all unsocial feel¬ 
ing. In Ireland they are precisely* the reverse of 
what raised England to her present glory. They 
have made populous cities unprosperous,—-have 
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created an additional aristocracy in this island,— 
and have more and more deteriorated a constitu¬ 
tion which the charters Elnglish king^s so re¬ 
peatedly conferred on this country, without any 
such drawbacks or monopolies. , 

Since our arrival, we were surprized at bearing* 
that one of the most amiable and benevolent men 
I ever knew, a merchant and manufacturer of 
opulence, and who employed many hundreds of 
all ages, (thereby rend(j*ing the state*the first of 
services—well employing the people) was refused 
his freedom, in a certain large city pf Ireland. He 
was a Catholic, and so worthy, and*so justly be¬ 
loved, as to be above all exception, i could learn 
no cause of his exclusion, but corporation politics; 
and he, who deserved a statue for his almost god¬ 
like benevolence,—who cheered the sick in their 
miserable mansionSj-^who risked life itself in the 
sacred cause of humanity,—was denied honorable 
participation in just rights in his native city, be¬ 
cause he did not think as the ministers of Queen 
Elizabeth had done,^arid embrace the religious 
opinions of the dominant island. 

• • CorA, May^ 1817. 

We are thinki\ig of setting out on onr expe¬ 
dition to Connaught when the extreme heat 
passes over. You know I do riot enter into any 
details respecting great cities, and sh^li not do 
so in regard to this. In truth, were 1 to describe 
to you the institutions, (literary, agricultural, or 
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charitable,) in Cork,—to point out many highly- 
endowed characters,—and to dwell on the remark¬ 
able benevolence and charity shewn there these 
last two deplorable years, I must write volumes, 
a history of Cork, not a tour through Connaught. 
Besides, a modern and elegant production of the 
Rev. Mr. Townsend, on the county of Cork, ren¬ 
ders it supertiuous- Hisrwork is pleasing, and 
very instructive, doing great credit to his feel¬ 
ings and ^Understanding.^ We have made several 
minor excursions, but that respected character’s 
excellent book makes particular descriptions oi 
several parts of the county and neighbourhood 
of this city needless. 

Dr. Smith’s hjstory of the county of Cork, 
though not so pleasing a work as Mr. Towns¬ 
end’s, is also well worthy the traveller’s perusal, 
and is marked by great research and erudition. 
However, 1 shall mention som*e historic particu¬ 
lars relating to this city which may interest you, 
and shall recur at first to those early times wli|ch 
engaged our attention on our Wexford tour. 

On Henry the Second’s arrival at Waterford, 
we have seen that (^ork w.as the first principality 
in 'Ireland which submitted to him. All the 
southern parts paid him this degree of nominal 
respect, and their kings, at least, judged it poli¬ 
tic to bend to a power they could not resist, 
which was a thing that their iU-constructed de- 
spotiiims rendered them incapabFe of doing with 
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ajiy effect. Nothing could be more fallacious, 
nevertheless, than this submission. No part of 
Ireland felt more sensibly the defects of Henry’s 
transitory policy than Munster. The rights of 
the people were here long left the sport of arbi¬ 
trary feudal power, and when a bad system for 
correcting it was applied under the successive 
kings who succeeded Henry the Second (but pe¬ 
culiarly in the reigns of Henry the Eighth, and 
of the renowned Elizabaih), a deluge*df blood 
covered the fair plains through which we are 
going to pass; a dreadful conflict of interests, 
of passions, and of arms arose. In this city, 
Robert Fitzstephens, whose first. steps' on the 
sands of the beach at Bag and ’Bun we traced 
with a sort of pious enthusiasm, breathed his 
last. No tomb covers his honored remains! His 
exploit merited one, and a more fortunate end. 

Fitzstephens had been removed from Wexford 
lo Dublin, and from thence to Cork, as the 
suspicions of Henry the. Second and his minis¬ 
ters operated; and successively, but ungenerously, 
placed in the most exposed and uniinproved situ¬ 
ations, far from his original possessions! In or 
near Cork he spent his latter days; and, by social 
intercour^, endeavoured to conciliate the native 
inhabitants. He placed, unbounded confidence 
in them, and seemed to have secured their 
esteem and affections. Thh death of a favourite 
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Son had cast a g^loom over him, but anotiier blow 
overwhelmed him altogether. ^ 

His surviving son had married the daughter of 
Miles de Cogan, and both had repaired on their 
way to mSet some of the citizens of Waterford, 
near Lismore, to the house of a person named 
M'Tire. He was the friend of Pitzstephens, and 
of-Cogan. But he turnfed his hospitable invita¬ 
tion to .the detestable purpose of assassination, 
murdered his guests, and then boasted to his 
countrymen of the atrocious deed. Robert Fitz- 
stephens heard it, and wept. However, he pre¬ 
pared bravely for a siege in Cork. Raymond le 
Gros sent him succours from Wexford, and the 
city was relieved. But exhausted, and too se¬ 
verely tried, nature yielded soon after, and the 
gallant old hero grew insane! Death was, in 
some time, a happy‘termination to such miseries. 
No pen can too strongly reprobate such trea¬ 
chery. It sows the seeds of lasting alienation 
and discord, and converts a whole country into 
a scene of suspicion and Cruelty. It must surely 
grieve any right-thinking mind to reflect, that he 
who deserved the‘repose and honors of a Timo- 
leon, was thus treated in th^ persons of his fa¬ 
mily and himself^ and thus immolated through 
the coarseness of blihd. and sordid revenge, in 
the evening of his days! A different conduct in 
his sovereign had rtot*placed him in such danger. 
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In the reign of Henry the Seventh, this city 
shewed much credulity in favour of pretenders to 
the throne, but the contests of the houses of 
York and {jancaster had divided the whole em« 
pire; and Ireland, in adhering to the Duke of 
York and his descendants, evinced the virtues 
of gratitude and constancy in the highest de* 
gree. In taking a short excursion with us to 
Kinsale, which is a neat old town, containing a 
population of five or six thousand souls,* on the 
sea-side, twelve miles from this, you will be bet¬ 
ter enabled to enter into the history of those 
times which followed the reign of'Henry the 
Seventh, and most powerfully influenced, the fate 
and fortunes of Munster. 

Since the accession of Henry the Eighth, it 
had been regulated by a lord-president, and 
several able and vigilant m&ii had governed it 
with considerable success. * That monarch’s im¬ 
perious and short-sighted politics al home and 
abroad, placed his illustrious daughter Elizabeth 
in a very dangerous position, and left her but a 
choice of evils. Not venturing to offend a Pro¬ 
testant party in England and Europe, she alien¬ 
ated her Catholic subjects in Ireland from the' 
British throne. The Pope, and King of Spain, 
under the name of religion, did not &il to in¬ 
flame a credulous and oppressed natioi\; and, 
under the mask of compa&sion, heightened by 
piety, to seduce Ihem from their allegiance* to 
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that queen. Hence invasions in Munster and 
Connaught were repeatedly threatened on one 
side, and invited on the other, during her whole 

reign, afid several w^re put in execution with 
various success. 

The rude violation of all that this people held 
sacred, by Henry the Eighth’s and Elizabeth’s 
g'overnments, totally clkecked the improvement 
which might have been reckoned on upon the 
subsiding of civil war in England by the union 
of the red and white roses, created new disorders 
in this part of the empire, and nearly severed 
Ireland frbm Englignd for ever, Munster and 
Connaught became the scenes of intrigue be¬ 
tween misguided and unfortunate Ireland, and 
the courts of Rome and Madrid. lu the latter 
end of Elizabeth’s perturbed reign, the Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyreonnel had negociated with 
Spain for her assistarree, and in September, 1601, 
a Spanish fpree arrived at and seized Kinsale. 

Iklthough many Catholic ecclesiasstics, under 
the influence of resentment and of papal intrigue, 
animated the people to receive the foreigners, 
Munster shewed gmall disposition to do so. The 
northern earls hastened with their irregular army 
to join Don J. D’Aguilar at Kinsale. The de¬ 
puty, Lord Mountjoy, hurried to attack him with 
a small and ill-appointed army. We beheld that 
ancient and resspectable town with strong feel¬ 
ings. The harbour of Kinsale is a very beau- 
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tiful .and commodious one, and has often seen 
the foroijifn fleets of the invader. The Spanish 
forces lauded without opposition in KiOl. 

The queen was rtien feeble, ill, and melan¬ 
choly, through satiety of the world, and regret 
for Essex! Her councils were no longer vigo¬ 
rous ; and nothing but the fortitude and spirit of 
so excellent a lord-depifty^as Mountjoy, aided by 
Sir James Carew, president of Munster, a man 
not less intelligent and brave, could .Ksive at¬ 
tempted the prompt resistance to the Spaniards 
and the northern earls whicli the extreinity of the 
case reqtiired. They besieged Kinsaile. Tyr- 
connel had pierced into Leinster, and Tyrone 
followed. Sir James Carew left the deputy to 
meet the former, but was evaded by the active 
chieftain, wdio marched his men across the rnoiin* 
tains in the midst' of a sever-e frost, and in this 
way, by a military‘exploit, worthy of Rorftan 
courage, and in an unexpected i»art, pierced into 
Munster, where Tyrone shortly made a junction 
with him. 

Some reinforcements from government, and 
from some well-inclined lords^ reached the de¬ 
puty ; but six ships of the line, of Spain also, had 
landed two thousand men on the coast, and the 
united armies of the earls shut the English army 
between themselves and Kinsale. 

« 

Judge, my dear L., how •ne must feel at view¬ 
ing all this interesting scene from an eminence 
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above Kinsille; the town,—the bay,—and the site 
of the English camp! You will also recollect, that 
King James landed here in 1688, on his ill- 
omened expedition ! The "^Spaniards not only 
made a brave defence, but many vigorous sallies. 
At this moment,, patience and perseverance were 
only wanting to annihilate the English troops. 
Fresh reinforcements Jiroin Spain would have 
poured in. The inhabitants of Ireland were anni¬ 
hilated from the English crown by a violation of 
all they held dear. The queen was dying, and 
her successor neither warlike nor sagacious. 

It is ^id that the Spanish commander impa¬ 
tiently and injudiciously urged Tyrone, against 
his own judgment, to attack the lord-deputy. 

_ V 

The event was fatal to him. His irregular troops 
were soon repulsed and fled, and O'Donnel’s 
army, taking no part, joined id the general rout. 
The Spanish commander capitulated very soon 
after. Thus Kinsale was recovered, and the great 
northern chieftains completely baffled, through 
the want of prudence in the foreigners. 

This most remarkable event happened not very 
long before Elizabeth’s death, and crowned Lord 
Mountjoy and her arms in Ireland with glory, at 
a moment when she was very near experiencing, 
in her last moments, the bitterness of a defeat 
from Spain in her own dominions, and the loss 
of Ireland from her own impolicy. In the ear- 
lie^ part of her reign. Sir Walter Raleigh com- 
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manded in Cork, and his first military campaigns 
were made in Munster. How very painAii to 
notice the putting to death in cold blood the 
foreigners at Snierivick Fort, in Kerry, by Sir 
Walter and party, under the ordei*s of the severe 
Lord Grey! That blood yet stains the lustre 
of that accomplished warrior, statesman, and 
scholar’s sword. , 

He resided chiefly at Youghall, and the house 
and apartments he inhabited remain v^ry much 
in their antique state. I have beheld them 
with great veneration. The room in which Sir 
Walter slept, is still in great preservation; the 
old wainscoting, fire-place, and windows, are 
nearly as in his time. Mrs. Musgrave, who re¬ 
sides there, takes pleasure in preserving every 
thing in its ancient state as much as possible, and 
was exceedingly polite in permitting me to see 
the house. It is highly interesting. The an¬ 
cient walls of Youghall enclose its venerable 

> 

gardens, where some fine' myrtles grow in the 
open air. 

Believe me very sincerely, &c. 
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LETTER III. 


Cork, July 5, 1817. 

MY DEAR L. 

Your remarks on the probable effects of the 
success of the gloomy tyrant of Spain in Ireland, 
if an officer of superior talent bad commanded 
in Kinsale^ and of the too certain introduction of 
the Inquisition there, are very just. Providence 
saved the island from the double impending ty¬ 
ranny. The government and people were nearly 
falling in one common ruin. Had the Spanish 

f 

tyrant acquired this country then, doubtless an 
unrelenting conscription of all capable of bearing 
arms would have been made for invading Eng¬ 
land, or furthering his despotic and bloody views 
on the Continent. . ' 

I find nothing worthy* of noter in the siege of 
Cork by the Duke of Marlborough, to which you 
allude, but the death of the Duke of G>*afton, 
son of Charles the Second, a very promising 
young nobleman.^ But,* alas! my dear L., my 
attention is drawn from sieges to the melancholy 
and actual state of this city, under the pressure 
of famine and sickness! A fever of an infec¬ 
tious and alarming nature has b^gun to spread 
through Cork; and accounts reach us, that in 
other parts of the island its donsequences have 
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been lamentable, A very excellent hospital is 
quite full here; and a temporary one, raised by the 
voluntary and activft benevolence of the inhabit- 
ants of Cork, will also, I fear, be found too neces¬ 
sary. This has ^iven us occasion for very serious 
consideration. The greatness and wretchedness 
of the population of Ireland are, in a manner, 
re-acting and exciting causes of fever; and his¬ 
tory accordingly shews us, that this island has been 
frequently and heavily athicted by it in various 
reigns of the English monarchs since the time 
of Henry the Second. Before that*time, it is 
also, I believe, mentioned by historical records, 
as often occurring. 


The apprehension of fever is not a desirable 
accompaniment on a pedestrian tour; but I feel 
by no means inclined, therefore, to give up our 
undertaking. We shall see.this great community 
under a point of view, painful, but assuredly in¬ 
teresting to humanity to behold. Convinced as 
I am that the public health is a primary care of 
any government, I cannot, \%ith satisfaction to 
rny own mind, suspend our tour through personal 
considerations, but rather hold myself more ex¬ 
cited to pursue it,—that if, through the preva¬ 
lence of plague or fever in wild and remote parts 
(where the pedestrian alone can penetrate), much 
misery exists unknown aad unreiiiedied, some 
intimations may be given to government, q-nd 
some good be done to this afflicted people ! My 

T 
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My companions are equally willinj^ to undergo 
any risk, and we shall probably depart from this 

next week. * 

« 

As a principal object of this tour is to examine 
the former residence of Edmund Spencer in this 
country, and to ascertain if any ruins or vestiges 
of his abode remain, we shall first direct our steps 
to Donneraile, near which village the poet dwelt 
for many, years. 

I shall now close this long letter, having en¬ 
deavoured to prepare you for inspecting the ve¬ 
nerable ruins of Kilcolmar. In idea, rny dear 
L., you will accompany us there, and join us in 
paying homage at the shrine of one of England’s 
oldest and noblest bards ! 

Believe me, &c. &c. 


LETT^m IV. 

1iatlwormu6h Oftd Dotineraih^ Atigust 2D and 30, 1817< 
MY DEAll L. 

After more delay than we had calculated on 
in visiting the beauties of Cove, Passsage, Monks- 
town, and several other beautiful places in the 
vi<?inity of Cork, we. set out this morning on our 
great and long meditated walk. 
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The day was unfavourable; and we found the 
gloomiest apprehensions entertained by the far¬ 
mers on the road. ' We were not without anxiety 
in setting forward, under all attending circum- 
stances, on a journey, which may prove one of 
four or five hundred Irish miles, yet resolved to 
complete our projected, plan. 

As we approached Watergrass-hill, where a 
small village is placed, commanding ^'most ex¬ 
tensive view, the farming appears pretty good, 
and the solitary look of the land within some 
miles of Cork, is exchanged for the«pleasantness 
of rural life. Our way to Ralhcormuck was 
marked by nothing interesting, till w'e came 
within a mile of it, when a beautiful and exten¬ 
sive landscape of river, village, mountains, and 
cultivated country, opened. before us. All the 
gloomy ideas of the early part of our walk va¬ 
nished. The evening was as charming as the 
morning had been the reverse. The declining 
sun gleamed forth over the reviving Scenery of 
nature. We found a' comfortable and pleasant 
inn on the river side, before we entered the 
village of Rathcorrnuck. Early in the morning 
we passed through'it. It is a respectable place, 
adoi>ned by several most tasteful and rural cot¬ 
tages. Adjoining it are the beautiful seats of 
Lord Riversdale and Mr. Devonshire. 

We turned our steps towards Fermoy, and. ar¬ 
rived there in an hour. It is one of the prettiest 

T ^ 
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*owns in Ireland, anil stands on the Blackwater 
river.' This majestic stream, deservedly cele¬ 
brated, and doubtless often \isited by Spencer, 
flows throug'h and divides the town. A hand¬ 
some bridg-e connects the two parts. A noble 
mansion of Mr. Anderson's ornaments the scene. 

This gentleman, who is of Scotland (a country 
full of ability, eiiterprize, and genius), has the 
merit of:fprming the town of Fermoy, which iu 
neatness and elegance much surpasses those coin- 
raouly seen in Ireland. We understood that 
some misfortune in trade caused him, between 
twenty and thirty years ago, to come to the south 
ot Ireland. In Cork, he was successful iu busi¬ 
ness, which he there recommenced with the small 
wreck of his former fortune. He removed to 
Fermoy, purchased, land, and made contracts 
with government for building* barracks, and esta¬ 
blishing mail-coaches iu Ireland. In time, Mr, 
Anderson set up a Bank, and prospered so much, 
as to be enabled to purchase the large estates of 
the Barrymore family, once part of the unfortu¬ 
nate Earl of Oesinoud’s possessions. 

Mr, Anderson’s talents and integrity raised him 
to a high pinnacle of fortune and confidence in 
the country. In the rebellion of 1798, he is^said 
never to have remitted in the progress of his 
works and buildingsbut when his numerous 
tradesmen and labourers were inclined to pause, 
—some through fear,—others through inclina- 
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Iron to yield to the general delusion, he came 
amongst them, and by very convincing argu¬ 
ments, proved he* had money and inclination 
to continue all his undertakings. He added 
paternal advice to the men. None moved from 
(heir labours, atid the lives of many vvere saved 
by this excellent man’s wise and public-spirited 
conduct. 

Mr. A. has formed Ferrnoy by a regolar plan 
of a square, and various fntersccting streets; and, 
combined with his own mansion, the Black- 
water, and adjoining woods, it forms a very 
beauliful spectacle A handsome church on one 
side the river, and a new and tasteful chapel on 
the other, mark the propriety and liberality of 
the fotinder of Fermoy. 

I grieve to sav, that the sudden fall of land 
has darkened the prospects of Mr. A., and com¬ 
pelled him to .close his Bank. The too great 
emission of the paper of country-banks in Ire¬ 
land had added to the’velocity of the war-tide 
in Ireland. Mr. A.’^ speculations had, how¬ 
ever, all tended to the manifest improvement of 
M unster, and of Ireland generallly. He had taught 
the people what <?ould be done in their native 
land by industry, talent, and sobriety united, and 
long and well.applied. The lesson was striking, 
and written in characters to be read by all. 

We had the sajtisfaction of seeing Mr. Ander¬ 
son at his house, whose unalfected manners and 
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intelligent conversation more than confirmed 
the high opinion we had entertained of him. He 
bears the reverse of his fortiwie with the dignity 
of a superior mind, and there is reason to hope 
his affairs may, in time, be tolerably re-esta¬ 
blished. The view from his windows up the 
Blackwater is quite charming. Many such men 
as Mr. A., blending, as he did, energy with con¬ 
ciliation, would long ago have rendered Ireland 
happy. Such a mind in the councils of Elizabeth 
had marked out the true plan of assimilating the 
two countries, and shewn how far preferable are 
the bonds of afl’ection, affinity, and mutual con¬ 
venience, to the crude restraints of a coercion, 
which thinks tc) mould the unerring laws of na¬ 
ture to its own little purposes. 

The distress of the poor has been very great 
. this summer at Fermoy. At.llatlicormuck, also, 
has been most severe; but the exemplary exer¬ 
tions of the*Hon. and Rev. Mr. Tonson, (a cha¬ 
racter whose residence hi the country is a great 
advantage and blessing io the people,) and of 
other gentlemen, have there averted much of the 
evil; nor has Mr? A. been wanting to Fermoy. 
The gentry all around have been active and 
benevolent in a high degree, and the landholders 
seemed actuated by truly paternal feelings to the 
people.* 

I think, ray dear L., that the introduction of 
the English race has been a more solid and 
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greater benefit to the Irish, than they suffer 
themselves to be aware of. It seems to me (gene¬ 
rally speaking), th^t an Englishman uses power 
with more magnanimity mnd moderation than 
an Irishman, lie admits the rights of men, in 
the inferior walks of life, with quiet dignity ; and 
taught by his own admirable constitution to con¬ 
sider the laws as his grtide, does not seek false 
and fictitious superiority over others ! H^nce the 
people themselvi's ar(‘ foand frequentlyto prefer 
masters and landiords ol Engli.sh extraction, in¬ 
corporated in the nation, to those, of the Irish 
and indigenous race. 

We parted from Mr. Anderson, not without 
sensible reyiret. This worthv and excellent man 
declines in health, and the apprehension of the 
loss of this benefactor of the public, cannot fail 
to inspire mournful ideas. * How difierent bis 
from the conqtieror’s achievements! Round his 
mansion gladdened human nature .smiles, and 
future generations shall Pcap his benefits ! 

Our walk to Donnerailc led us along the lilack- 
water, and past the delightful places of Castle 
Hyde, one of the finest in IreUmd, and of many 
gentlemen’s seats scattered along this river. (Jon- 
vamore, the seat of the Hon. Mr. Hare, the amiable 
ami respectable member for this county, seated 
on it, amidst wooded mountains, attracted our 
attention. We also passed an old ruin near 
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Bally Hooley, adding much to such picturesque 

views. 

But the idea of Spencer was too predominant 
10 allow us to delay o^n our way, and you know 
that looking at fine houses, which wealth pro¬ 
duces every where, is no part of my plan. Bid¬ 
ding farewell to the Blackwater, which we now 
left behind us, we carn'e in sight of the village 
and romantic castle of Castle Town Roche. 

Passing down a gentle hill to enter the former, 
the ancient residence of the Lord Roches towered, 
amidst beautiful woods, on a high bank, whilst 
the Awbeg, or Mulla,” of Spencer, rolled 
through a small and verdant vallev, close to our 
left. We beheld this enchanting stream with no 
feeble emotions. It well merits the eulogiums 
of the bard, accustomed to call it “ Mulla Mine.” 
—The sun brightened its pearly waters, as they 
gurgled over a pebbly course. A bridge con¬ 
ducts to the,village, rising in a pleasing manner 
from it The villagers-were passing and re-pas- 
sing ; all was serene anik cheerful! The magic 
of the scene was complete, as the distant Mulla 
crept through u f&iry valley to this bridge. Ed- 
mupd Spencer had a small^ estate near Castle 
Town Roche, and a lady of a most accom¬ 
plished and benevolent mind, who occasionally 
residesr near this, tell^ine she is convinced he 
had a residence here, as well as at Kilcolman 
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I’his 1 think highly probable, as the Mulla, the 
subject of his poetic admiration, appears here to 
the greatest advantage, and must have been to 
him an inducement and temptation of no ordi¬ 
nary kind. Spencer’s eslate of llenney, near 
this, was, till within a period not very remote, 
in the hands of one of his descendants. It is sin¬ 
gular, that the . chief part of his property was 
forfeited b) anotlier of his family, I believe a 
grandson, through attaohmeiit to the’cause of 
the unhappy James the Second ; and thatKilcol- 
man, bestowed by Sir Walter Haleigh, (who 
received it from Queen Elizabeth) should fall 
again to the crown from the misconduct of a 
Spencer, which had formerly reverted to it 
through the errors of a Desmond ! 

The castle of Lord Roche was visited in a very 
unceremonious manner, we are told, on one oc¬ 
casion, by that great man Sir Walter Raleigh, 
long before Spencer obtained estates in these 
countries. He had a eoinmand in Cork; and, 
as in those turbulent times suspicion was too 
much the order of the day, received information 
of the disloyalty of Lord Rocbe and family. 

He suddenly repaired to this castle with a 
strong parly, and, after some shew of resistance 
from the alarmed villagers, succeeded in enforcing 
the opening of the castle-gates. It was now late 
in the evening. Lord and Lady Roche surprised, 
but not intimidated, received and entertamed 
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Raleigh as well as they could upon so uncere¬ 
monious a notice. They remonstrated upon the 
cruelty of thus invading tljeir domestic quiet, 
and listening to the tales of the malevolent. 

In vain Sir Walter Raleigh made both the 
noble Lord and his consort prisoners, and hur¬ 
ried them away, in a winter-night, to the city of 
Cork! There it soon appeared they were inno¬ 
cent of any offence against govermneiit. 

How "Very degrading such a service to Ra¬ 
leigh ! How melancholy such times, when for¬ 
feitures were*huuted after with base avidity, and 
guilt was presumed witli careless indifterence as 
to the fate of, perhaps, very meritorious per¬ 
sons !—It was enough often to fix a stigma, to 
ruin a family! 

In a subsequent period of turbulence, in 1649, 
a Lady Roche, of this fai/iily, defended this 
^castle against the cannon of the parliament 
army. » 

To every traveller desirous of seeing Kilcol- 
man, I should recommend first visiting Castle 
Town Roche, and the enchanting JVlnlla. Here 
he will find fairy a'lid classic scenes; history, too, 
dips her pencil in the colouring of ancient times, 
and shews him Raleigh pouring down the neigh¬ 
bouring hill; the villagers running affrighted to 
defend their Lord ; the castle surrendering, and 
the noble owners carried away in the midst of a 
scowling night! Then imagination will shew 
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him the far differentj and more grateful sight of 
Spencer straying along his Mulla/’ murmuring 
his sweet strains, or, whiling liis time by ensnar¬ 
ing the finny inhabitants’ of the sweet stream 
that bathed his feet! Having taken a slight re¬ 
freshment at this lovely village, we proceeded to 
Donrieraile. * 

The road improves the whole way; and the 
pedestrian journeying from Cork to Kilcolrnan 
by this route, is richly rewarded for *liis toil. 
Excellent cultivation of fine large and well- 
inclosed fields, plainly evinces a happy state of 
things, and the former hand of English agricul- 
t>n*al improvement; good hedges and hedge- 
rov^s, orchards, and commodiofls farm-houses, 
with proper out-offices, deligh.t the eye. The 
road becomes a fine avenue, with abundance of 
trees every where oij its sides ; and the now not 
very distant mountaii5s of Ballyhowra, or, as ^ 
Spencer frequently termed them, the rnoun- 
tains of the mole,” spfead in a fine amphithe¬ 
atre in front and to thei right, w hilst the Galtus, 
bordering Cork and Limerick counties, proudly 
rise in the distance to the clouds. 

As we advanced very near to Donneraile, our 
admiration was highly excited l)y the noble 
spread of Lord Donneraile’s woods and grounds, 
the view of several handsome seats near the 
village, and by ^the pleasant windings of the 
Mulla through the far-spreading vale. Neither 
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in fertile and well-wooded England, or in any 
country, can a finer scene of rich rural beauty 
be exhibited. , 

Castle Saffron stands proudly in the valley, on 
the bank of the “ Mulla,” near Mr. Creagh’s 
beautiful place ; Kilbrach, the residence of Mr. 
Stawell, adorns its banks higher up, and Lord 
Donneraile’s mansion add the village are embow¬ 
ered ia the luxuriance of intervening groves. 
The Ffiountains of the Mole,” .seen in a still 
happier manner than at first, complete this ini¬ 
mitable landscape, and heighten its beauties by 
classic, and almost sublime recollections! The 
spirit of Spencer seemed to hover over them, or 
descending to roam through these noble woods, 
the fruit of the cares of no ignoble hands. 

Sir William St. Ledger, Lord President of 
Munster, and ances'tor of the^ present noble Lord, 
resided at Donneraile* in the reigns of James and 

t 

Charles the,First. Sir Wareham St. Ledger had 
received from Queen Elizabeth large estates, 
part of them a portion »f the forfeited posses¬ 
sions of the Earl of Desmond, and transmitted 
them to his farnHy. He probably commenced 
these improvements, and left, them to his poste¬ 
rity to complete. 

Their common and illustrious ancestor. Sir 
Anthony^ St, Ledger, was Lord Deputy in the 
successive reigns of Henry the Eighth, Edward 
Sixth, and of Mary. Ireland never saw a more 
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intelligent or just one. His views were those of a 
great statesman, and his administration of Irish 
affairs, under great ^and various diihculties, far 
superior to that of the preceding, or succeeding 
ones. He served the crown of England faithfully, 
and followed the base passions of no party ! Such 
a character gave safety to Ireland, and strength to 
England ; neither fearing, nor unwisely irritating 
the former, nor giving bad councils to the latter. 
Sir Warehain was the companion in ardls of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Such a family well deserved 
rewards from the crown, and arc far distin- 
guished above many adventurers of that day, 
who advanced themselves in Ireland by cunning 
and ignoble means. 

We arrived in Douueraile at a respectable, and 
very comfortable small inn, as the evening was 
advanced ; but, ha\ing taken some refreshment, 
could not bear to delay visiting Kilcolman till 
morning. It is distant from Donneraile a mile 
and a-half, or two miles.* 

This village is neat stud well-built, and charm- 
ingly placed on the Mulla. The ancient castle 
of the St. Ledgers stood near the bridge, but has 
been removed by dhe Donneraile family, who 
have built a commodious and handsome man¬ 
sion-house clo^e to the village. Our walk led us 
through a noble avenue of very fine trees* which, 
indeed, shelter apd adorn this favoured spot in 
every direction, and make Lord Donneraile,’ in 
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more, senses than one, tlie guardian of the cot¬ 
tages of the poor. Proceeding about half a mile, 
we turned to the left, and continuing our way by 
a pleasant winding road another half mile, we 
again turned to the right, and found ourselves in 
a right line to Kilcolnian, We hastened our steps ; 
the evening sun still lingered on the ^^oods ot 
Donneraile, the cotintry* and adjacent mountains. 
In a few moments Kilcohnaii-castle, a ruin ot 
considerable magnitude, resting in lonely gran¬ 
de# on the side of a stuall lake, rose before our 
ey«k The last rays of the sun dressed the pile 
with that autumnal irlovv, that mellows into sof- 
tened beauty the most rugged feature and barren 
field in nature.* We stood transfixed to the spot 
many minutes. History unfurled her rich page 
before us; and themind's-eye, with rapid gUmce, 
hurried over leading; events of the glorious Eliza- 
beth’s reign, of whicli Edmund Spencer was the 
noblest ornament. “ That ruined castle,” said 
I, once belonged to the haughty Earl of 
" Desmond, the lord of if great principality; but, 
“ in his last hour, the wretch^tl inmate of a poor 
cottage ! It was the residence for twelve years 
of Edmund Spencer, England’s bard, who ex- 
“ celled Chaucer, and was the first great im- 
** prover of her language, as well, as the rival of 
“ the poets of Italy but, expelled by the fero- 
“ city of civil warfare, it is doubtful where he 
expired.” 
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We walked silently to the castle; we paid 
departed jjjenius the sincere and mute homage of 
our hearts. The moment was a mixed one— 
painful, gratifying, and solemn 1 . . ... 

- . . . The castle of Kilcolman, of which I 

send you a drawing, was once of very consider¬ 
able extent, which the scattered fragments fully 
evince. 

By grant from Queen Elizabeth, dated June 
27th, 1586, Spencer obtained 3,028 acres in the 
county of Cork, The estimated annual value 
was £il 7s. 6d. This grant obliged Jiim ti^ul- 
tivate the estate, and drew upon him the necessity 
of residing at Kilcolman. 

In the ruins are the kitchen] staircase, and 
tower, still very perfect. The f coring of a large 
room above the kitchen, and several windows, 
are to be seen. The whole remaining shell of 
the building is of considerable size. One small 
closet and window, in the tower, wd^ found quite 
perfect; from the storie-seat, yet untouched, I 
Jiad a good view of tht; country. There I long 
sat alone; what eji^quisite moments! How full 
of the lonely melancholy that approximates to 
death, and yet links us tenderly to this mortal 
scene ! In this tower, and this recess, has Spencer 
often studied and written ! and, as I fancied this, 
the shades of evening gathered, and m'ade the 
illusion stronger.. We had not much time, how¬ 
ever, to remain, f descended, and we walked 
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round the castle. Its situation is now bleak and 
cheerless. 

The Ballyhowra mountains spread round, and 
the distant prospect is very extensive, but with¬ 
out trees. Kilcolman is but a melaticholy emblem 
of the fortunes of both its possessors ; of the for¬ 
lorn and ruined Desmond ; and of the, perhaps, 
more unhappy (because more refined) as well as 
unfortunate Spencer! 

Formerly, tradition‘says, the woods of Kil¬ 
colman reached to Bnttevant, tliree miles dis¬ 
tant! It is lilcely, on the poet's abandmiing- the 
place, that great devastation was committed. 

The lake is very much choaked up, and the 

Mulla,” which rises, 1 believe, near Liscarrol, 
in this county, and flows past Bnttevant into it, 
emerges from it in % very humble manner. 

It added to the interest of tlie w'l)ole scene to 
know, that the immortal Edmund Burke had 
more than ‘once visited Kilcolman, and spent 
many hours at it. I believe alone, or with one 
companion only, in privacy he communed with 
the shade of the divine bl^fd. His own w-as 
scarcely a less poetic mind than Spencer’s, and, 
perhaps, rather toned for sUch pursuits as his, 
than for the warfare of party. 

We returned to Donneraile, full of reverence 
and sorrow for Spencer! Having hazarded the 
thought, that his connection -with Lord Grey, 
certainly a very cruel governor for Ireland, made 
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the bard less conciliating to the Irifeh, and his 
own situation unpleasing on that account, I 
pencilled these lines on leaving Kilcolman, and, 
enclosing them, end this long letter. 

Yours truly, &c. &c. 


ON KILCOLMAN, THE RESIDENCE OF SPENCER. 

Herk wander d the poet^ when morning's grey dawn 
Stole o'er the dark masses of mountains aYound, 

And the far-speeding hare scarce touch'd the moist lawn. 
Around by the fresh breeze's short rustling soupd. 


He mus'd on the scene for philosophy made! 

And pensively wander’d the wild fields alone; 
Then, striking his lyre in the leaf-cover'd sha^e. 
Sung—far from his country—in Erin unknown. 


He sought not her love, nor that poesy frac’d. 

Which, enchantingly rich as his own sweetest lays, 
The warrior had raptur'd—the palace had grac'd— 
And gain'd from a nation the gariand of praise! 

He saw but a desert, and heard not the song 
The bard of the mountain just murmur’d above; 
He trembled at Erin’s wild, wandering throng. 

And felt not the pleasures of neighbourly love. 

•• 

The gold rays of morning in vain dress'd the hill— 

In vain flow’d his hfulla—suspicioif destroy’d 
The rural enjoyment, that trembl’d at ill. 

And fear'd the fierce hand that it sought to avoid! 

For the bard had not taught his own heart t’ avoid 
The lesson of lovely compassion to all 1 • 

The poet assum’d the hard warrior’s part, 

. And smil'd at a generous, lost nation’s fall! 


u 
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Oh I had he //ul vvept, the kind drops had bee» 

The balm that had charniM, as they sadden’d his soirf. 
With unchcquer’d rapture had view’d the fair scene. 

And heard, stiH delighted, his MuHa's soft roll! 


LETTER V. 

I Dmmermle^ Angust 31, 1817. 

MY bEAIt L. 

Aj'teh our walks of ycster<lay, anti the day 
preceding, we required some rest. We delayed 
here this day, and found great pleasure in ex¬ 
ploring this neighbourhood. 

Having heard that a picture of Edmund Spencer 
was at Saffron Hill, we attein|>ted to see it, but 
failed, as it appeared it had been removed. IMie 
beantiiiil spot of Saffron Hill, however, repaid 
our trouble; it is a small villa adjoining Lord 
Donneraile’!^ woods, and commands the most 
charming views. 

We visited afterwards Castle Saffron, and Mr. 
Oeagh Brazier’s gFOunds, on the Midla, who 
shewed us great civility, and we ended our excur¬ 
sion by a stroll through Doimeraile-park. This 
very noble place contains several hundred acres 
of fine land, and venerable woods,well enclosed, 
through* which the Mylla' gently flows. It is full 
of various beauties, and has a very happy mix- 
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ture of the flntique Ertgiish, or Fletnish style, 
and the picturesque of nature. The mansion 
stands att the head of a tery beautiful and eitten- 
sive fawn. We admired very much a long regu¬ 
lar piece of water, shaded by noble trees on one 
side, and losing itself in a distant grove. Along 
it a walk runs nearly a quarter of a mile, and is 
finely adapted for avoidiqg the heats of summer, 
and calmly contemplating on the beauties of na¬ 
ture, or past and present times. From the centre of 
it an avenue of venerable elms, arching above in 
the manner of the Gothic cathedral, leads to a 
walk winding beautifully to the house. .The finest 
evergreens—the oak, the ash, and chesnut, 
blended their tints, in this autumnal season, in 
every walk, and gave heightened interest as we 
strayed along. 

I could not but imagine tha Lord President of 
Munster, Sir William St. Leger, gravely rumi¬ 
nating in these shades on the dark aspect of the 
times in which he lived, and mournmff over the' 
distractions of the state. On the breaking out of 
the rebellion, in 1641,* this exalted character 
commanded in Munster, and, ifor a considerable 
time, with the assistance of the gentry and well- 
disposed part of the people, kept it tranquil. 
The machievelian policy of the republican and 
fanatic party, in England, did not permit a com¬ 
plete pacification of Ireland at this period ; and 
the lords-justices, nvho were their creatures, tpo 
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faithfully iVllilled tlieir wishes. The misguided 
and infatuated Irish too-well seconded these 
plans, by partial commotions; furnishing thereby 
the patriots of the day, in .England, with fresh 
pretences for calumniating the king, and for 
raising money. 

Ireland was made the watch-word of party, 
till Charles was finally overthrown. The true 
/; interests of the coiniiiduwealth were neglected 
by alI,-;-by the king,—the republican,—and the 
Catholic'party. Each* sought a particular end ; 
and had a Philip the Second then reigned in 
Europe, in the plenitude of his tyranny, the em¬ 
pire might have been ruined. 

Our history in Ireland, my dear L., is so en¬ 
veloped in pernicious obscurity, that the lessons it 
might have yielded to modern times, have been 
too much lost, and the characters which would 
have done honor to Romaji times, have been 
almost sunk in oblivion. The intemperate and 
unfair cry of party on each side in Ireland, has 
left posterity at a Ins'S which to approve, or 
which to condemn. Tine truest friends to mo¬ 
narchy and the constitution in the empire have 
been merged in fhc chaos of Charles's unhappy 
reign in Ireland; and their,,names obscured by 
those mists which then overspread the land. 

Such a character was Sir William St. Leger, 
Lord-president of Munster in lfi42. Firm, intre¬ 
pid, and contemplative,—a brave soldier, and 
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■wise governor, he viewed danger calmly, and 
provided against it timorously. When the de¬ 
plorable explosion of 1641 had somewhat eva¬ 
porated, he hoped to preserve Munster from the 
horrors of civil commotion. He was the friend 
to the crown and the people. Discord and in¬ 
ternal war in Ireland served the purposes of a 
party,—the enemy to both. The government at 
Dublin denied him arms and men. Left 
own resources, this great dmn checked at! dispo¬ 
sitions to rebel by strictness, which the public 
safety required. As the military and civil go¬ 
vernor of this province, entrusted with its care 
by the crown, he fulfilled his high’ duties, even 
when abandoned by government, ‘ 

If the madness of party had permitted hirn*^ 
St. Leger had preserveil this^ fine country from 
misery and devastation! ^His powerful mind 
made an effort for humanity which docs him last¬ 
ing honor. To prevent, rather than* punish re¬ 
bellion, was his aim. But the pent-up tempest 
broke upon his head. • The Irish, aroused by 
artful and violent leaders, and rendered irritable 
by the oppression and insults of a bad and per¬ 
secuting system, ruslied to arms in many parts of 
Munster. The president, undismayed, prepared 
for every thing,—gave way where he could not 
resist, and garrisoned where he knew the best 
stands could be ipade. ' Finally, compelled to 
shut himself and his forces in Cork,—besieged 
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byrebels^i—and deserted by goVierr)iHeiK,'-r-ije held 
out to the empire tlie noble example of a brave 
man following the path of duty in the midst of 
increasing dangers/and witliout one of those 
ordinary inducements which sway and animate 
ordinary minds. 

But his feelings grew too painful; ingratitude, 
which gnaws with serpent’s tooth,—ingratitude 
from his country and king preyed on him ! His 
magnanimity never deserted him, but his mortal 
frame sunk under the struggle ;—Sir William St. 
Leger died t)f a broken heart, when he perceived 
all prospect was lost of saving that state he was 
sworn to defend. 

Perhaps, my dear L., we have very few liner 
/nstances in history of high honor and unper¬ 
verted principles in any great maij. St. Leger 
might have had any terms he pleased from the 
parliament of England,—he might have obtained 
a principality from the Catholics of Ireland ;—he 
bowed to neither. His conceptions of the con¬ 
stitution of the empire “were very different from 
what either entertained, lie made no speeches, 
—^but he acted. * He sought or required no power 
or emolument at the expence of public good. 
He did not temporize, like Ormpnd, till ho made 
bad worse, but shewed all men, their real duty, 
and died in performance of his! 

You will pardon this historic digression in the 
shades of Donneraile-park, where this great man 
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lias often mused, and where he may have planned 
many things for the benefit of a deluded people. 
Indeed, the whole vicinity jof Donneraile betokens 
the plans of a great mind. Nowhere have we seen 
more distinctly imprinted, the vast advantages 
of English improvement and friendly alliance 
than here. This favcMirite spot is better culti¬ 
vated,—is more inhabited by resident gentry, 
—and the condition of^the people ii^ its whole 
neighbourhood is happier than in any we have 
beheld in Ireland, unless it be in the barony of 
Forth, in Wexford. All those who nourish a 
groundless and splenetic aversion to England in 
this island, I would lead to this happy scene ! I 
would shew them good landlords,—excellent cul¬ 
tivation of land,—good farm houses,—woods,-— 
orchards,—fine, and well-inclosed fields and mea¬ 
dows,—respectabre cottages,—well-conditioned 
cattle,—religion unmolested, and industry well 
paid and encouraged—and then ask. Are these 
the benefits you disdain? Are these the friends 
you hate ? 

It gives pleasure to mention^ that at Donneraile- 
house, the dignity and the virtues of the St, Le- 
gers are well ref)reBented by the present noble 
lord. He is truly the father of his tenantry,—a 
landlord equally benevolent, intelligent, and ge¬ 
nerous. In the rebellion of 1798, he forgot not 
the example of the president of Munster,^ and 
with happier effect trod in his honorable path. 
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Like biia, surrounded by a most misguided and 
infuriate people, whom the worst practices had 
inflamed, he stood ui^dismayed, and by whole¬ 
some and vigorous prevention, saved the whole 
c<?untry from a torrent of crimes! 

We terminated our walk in Lord Donneraile’s 
park, by visiting a sweet,cottage, erected from a 
plan of the Hon. Miss St. Leger, who superin¬ 
tended the building. Nothing can be more chann- 
ingly picturesque than this rural little dwelling, 
and its whole scenery. It is situated on a small 
island, round Vhich flows, with melodious gurg¬ 
ling, Spencer’s “ Mulla.” It is shaded by some 
noble ash-trees, that bend over the sacred stream, 
which poetry has consecrated to distant time. The 
cottage is environed by a garden of sweets and 
evergreens, and designed in the chastest rural 
style. The interior consists *of a very elegant 
and commodious apartment, where the harp may 
pour its trembling notes^ along the Mulla’s re¬ 
sponsive waves! As the curling smoke stole 
from its chimney this tine autumnal day, die en¬ 
chanting scene presented almost all that poetry 
or painting could desire ; but the absence of its 
lovely mistress took away the fairest and bright¬ 
est feature of the picture, 

1 must not omit describing a garden, called, at 
Donneraile-house, '' The Forest-garden,” made 
under the direction of Mrs. Stawell, another accom. 
plisbed and charming daughter of Lord Donnerai) e. 
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It is formed in an open space, near the fine piece of 
water 1 mentioned, without walls or banks. A small 
sunk fence, and rural chacaux-de-frieze, painted 
gTeen, almost permits it to mingle W'ith the sur¬ 
rounding verdure, and assimilate with the forest- 
scenery of the place. A profusion of flowers, in 
irregular-shaped beds, intersected by walks of 
matchless turf, conveys a thousand odours to the 
charmed senses. The s|ender acacia,..and the 
larger forest-tree, are permitted to diversify this 
garden, which can neither be styled French nor 
English, but has a je ne s^ai quoi that makes it 
superior to either. You seem really in a forest, 
but as if an Armida had thrown a shower of 
lovely flowers around! A rural seat, under a 
bending tree in the centre, invites to pleasing 
study. The whole is singularly charming, 
and the garden yef retains its beauty, though 
autumn is fast approaching. The noble and hos¬ 
pitable owner of these domains had the good¬ 
ness to order his steward to shew us every part 
of them. But by an invitation to dine at his hos¬ 
pitable mansion, which we rgpeived from him¬ 
self, we closed the day in a way still more 
gratifying, and commenced our western tour 
and walk under auspices which can never be 
forgotten. * - . 

Lord Donneraile, though now advanced in years, 
and rendered infiiln by gout, unites all the viva- 
city of youth to the knowledge and full store of 
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age. In his society time swiftly and dull 
must the man be who retires from it uninstructed 
and unimproved. T© him ^ who, like me, was 
studying the character and history of Ireland,— 
past and present,—who, as a pedestrian, was 
reading facts, manners, and institutions as 1 weid, 
and anxiously laboured *10 gain trulli as the re¬ 
ward of. these toils, a guide so enlightened and 
informed'was an advantage far greater than could 
have been hoped. We were quite ignorant of 
the west of Ireland, and Lord Dotinerailc had 
marched With his regiment through almost every 
part of it. He knew the northern and western 
provinces as well as he knew Munster, and with 
an admirable degree of memory, could point oul 
every village, town, or river, which they con¬ 
tained. His observa'tions on Ireland, and on man¬ 
kind, were replete with good sense and penetra¬ 
tion. He eptered at once, with all that case and 
rapidity which distinguishes vigorous and great 
intellect, into the spirit of our pedestrianism, and 
would, 1 have no doubt, have been one of the 
most pleasing coKipanions in the world on such 
a lour, before time had impaired his strength. 
It is such society,—not the venerable ruin,—the 
picturesque scene,—the mingling with the people 
only,—•which completes the traveller’s objects. 
By such society as Lord Donneraile’s, his mind 
bdeomes corrected and improved,—his prejudices 
cured,—and his errors delected. 
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But when 1 paint Lord D. o«t as an Irish resi¬ 
dent, patriot landlor^, dispensing good ey«ry- 
where around hingi, and living tranquilly in the 
bo8o«i of an accomplished and amiable family, 
shall I seem unreasonably partial, my dear L., 
in saying that such a character outweighs a whole 
crowd of voluble patriots or greedy courtiers ? 

We had a great deal of very interesting con¬ 
versation relative to Spencer, whose castle of Kil- 
colman the Donneraile thmily well knoV. A gen¬ 
tleman present told me, that the last descendant 
of the bard had resided not very^long ago in 
Mallow; she was a female, and perhaps great- 
grand-daughter to Spencer. Lord -Donneraile 
recollected seeing and conversing with the last 
male surviving descendant, and found him a very 
acute, intelligent person. 

All enquiries relative to the picture of the poet 
were, however, vain ; though I think Lord Don¬ 
neraile, whom no subject escapes, could have 
pointed it out to me if *auy one could. He does 

not altogether doubt*its existence, but fears its 

•• 

former very eccentric owner may have consigned 
it, in a careless mood, to * obscurity, whence 
it may not be very easy to draw it. There is 
some probability of its having been removed 
to Limerick,, where we mean to endeavour to 
trace it. • 

We were ver.y sorry to learn at Donneraile- 
honse, that fever prevailed in the village an^ sur- 
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rounding country Lord Donneraile^ and the 
neighbouring gentry, have, however, taken wise 
and early steps to prevent its spreading. His 
lordship has given a range of stables for an hos¬ 
pital, with an inclosed airy yard, and also bedding 
for the sick Thus fulliliing every duty, he sets 
ail example which a government may not disdain 
to follow in the latter point. In this small hos¬ 
pital thirty fever patients are now convalescent. 
I fear we shall find this* but a prelude to more 
painful knowledge. 

We leave this to-morrow very early for Kilmal- 
lock, called by some the Balbec, or Palmyra 

of Ireland.” We shall again visit (as we shall 
m 9 ,ke it our way), the ruined abode of Spencer. 
We are now leaving delightful scenes, and so¬ 
ciety rarely to be found in any country. 

1 have visited Kilbrack ;. and though Mr. 
Stawell was from home, received kind attention 
there. Mrs. .Stawell gave me some information 
as to Spencer’s picture *, she thinks it may be 
near Limerick. The Irisbladies, in general, are 
pleasing and elegant companions; they unite 
French gracefulness with English modesty, and 
have souls full of sensibility ai^d excellent under¬ 
standing. 

You must henceforth expect to hear of the 
humbler walks of life, and of the homely enter¬ 
tainment we may meet. To ns, the wretched 
cottage will often present its pale inmates, and 
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their scanty furniture. I fear, too, that unpleas¬ 
ing,—even distressing anecdotes,—may meet our 
ears, for one cannot dissemble that the embers 
of the sullen flatnc» of pestilence, of want, and 
despair, are but sleeping in many parts of Ireland I 
Limerick, you know, has been long and very 
much disturbed. I shall write to you a faithful 
account of things,—nothing concealing or exag¬ 
gerating. That matters can remain, with pros¬ 
pect of advantage to the empire, as they are, I 
cannot believe. 

I am, most truly, yours, «&c. 


LETTER Vf. 

Kilm^llock andl^imeiickj Sept, land 2, L8t7. < 
MV DEAR L. 

This morning, pretty early, we left Donneraile 
and its towering woods, the lovely Mulla, and 
the rural paradise whitih surrounds Lord Donne- 
raile! We departed with very many pleasing im¬ 
pressions, and the hearty wish'that its noble guar¬ 
dian may long preside over it. But the weather, 
like life, was cloudy and uncertain, and before 
we reached I^ilcolman, the rain descended, and 
the wind beat upon that ipournful and Venerated 
ruin; We were,glad to shelter there, and again 
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to p&useand^mmini.te' Jn the abode of Edtaufid 
Spencer. The fcitcherr, arched with stone, cont- 
pfetefy secnred us from wet, till, as the storm 
abated, we ag'atn ascended the'silent tower, where 
the harpof the dWirrepoet no more resouiided, and 
the mantling ivy everywhere obtruded itself. We 
smrveyed the spot more curiously than time per* 
mitted before,—searched vith anxious eyes where 
the gardens and' orchards had been, and consi¬ 
dered it probable that Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
introduced the potatoe-plant and cherry-tree into 
Munster, may have had his first experiments of 
them made here. At least, the thought of such 
men as Raleigh and Spencer applying their at¬ 
tention to agricultural improvements at Kilcol- 
inan, was pleasing. But the rain returning, and 
no hope of a clear day appearing, we adjourned 
our deliberations to the neighbouring cottages, 
where Irish was almost entirely their language. 
The name and occupation of Spencer is handed 
down traditionally among them; but they seent 
to entertain no sentiments of respect or affec¬ 
tion for his memory ; the*bard came in rather 
ungracious times, and the keen recollections of 
this untutored people are wonderful! 

A lad from one of these ' poor habitations 
shewed us a short way through the lands of Kil- 
colman to the main road; as it rained and blew, he 
skipped on gaily before ws, without eitherstockings 
or shoes, and with very indifferent garments. Nei- 
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thei* wet nor cold incommoded him; itnd; though, 
perhaps, ho was yet without breakfast, bis che^- 
fulness was notbiug impaired. Such, in fact, is 
the real natiofial cbitraicter, when it is nnbroken 
by misfortune, or uiisoured by oppression. In 
Mmister, as in Leinster, we fiiMi these engaging 
traits. It is somewhat surprizing that Spencer 
appears not to- have appreciated their good qua¬ 
lities as they merited; but be spoke wot their 
language, and came to their coanirtry full <jf preju¬ 
dice against them. • 

We crossed the Ballyhowra moontains, and 
had an amazing tine view of the adjacent coun¬ 
try from them. Poor mud-cottages were scat¬ 
tered along the road-sides, and we‘ learned, with 
heartfelt sorrow, that fever was spreading every- 
w:here amonig them. When this infectious ma¬ 
lady enters his cottage, the Irish peasant and 
family are the riaost .vrretched of human beings ! 
Unable to procure medicab or any other aid,— 
provided with no matters useful for the sick,— 
and becoming’ objects of terror in the midst of 
their poor and uninfected neighbours,—they 
sicken, linger, and die in their habitations t 

With kind attention, we wdre vrarned on our 
way to Charleville, .against entering sevferal cot¬ 
tages, whether for shelter or a. draught of water. 
The idea of jj. great popul^ation oppressed by 
famine, fever, high rents, and other impostlS, stood 
in tremendous hpiTor before us. ‘ However 
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painful the lesson^ (said we,) it must be instructive, 
and good may come of it. Under this aspect we 
shall see the body of the people, and discern how 
vainly men boast of vast iwimbers in a state, 
whose aggregate of misery renders them now 
weak and helpless; and how awfully responsible 
are governments for allowing centuries to pass 
over without remedying their condition !’ 

Descending the Ballyhowra mountains, we, 
in some; time, entered the county of Limerick, 
whose feltile and level hand spread widely round 
us, and arrived at Charleville, a tolerable town, 
but of a bare appearance, and similar to most 
Irish ones. 

Resting in a public-house, we fell into conver¬ 
sation with some fanners; an intelligent one in- 

% 

formed us the rents were still called for at the 
war-rate; but added, " it grew daily more diffi- 

cult to pay them.” His reasoning was acute, 
and powerful. '' TJie gentry,” said he, can 
now live for a great deal less; and, having 
made great profit by land in war, must now 
be content with less. Half the war-rents, well 
paid, will be more desirable for them, than to 
be striving to ke^p up their rent-roll at an ex¬ 
orbitant rate, and destroying the country. Dis¬ 
training, and auctions, may proceed some time, 
but cannot gain their point for them. One 
teiiftnt will run awaj; another will succeed, 
but cannot pay, and must also go, and so on! 
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The jail, or the road, is before oTirselves and 

families I’f He informed us, that land, in ge¬ 
neral, rose to five, six, and seven pounds the’ acre, 
at the close of the "^ar; and that potatoe-ground 
was let for ten, eleven, and twelve guineas the 
acre to cottagers ; and, disgraceful as it may ap¬ 
pear, these poor creatures are not allowed to dig 
them till the demands* of the rich farmers are 
fully satisfied. Thus, labourers may starve at 
work, and families at hqme be perishio'g, under 
this dreadful land-system, exacting the rent from 
the farmer, and compelling him to extort from 
the cottage before the humble meal*can be pro¬ 
cured, which, at best, is barely syfficient to sup¬ 
port existence! 

These cottagers have no cow, no garden, no 
fowl^—they literally ^exist on the road-side, and 
the scanty price of labouf (sixpence, or ten- 
pence per day) is all they have! All this sys¬ 
tem of wretchedness existing, w^^ere the land 
is exuberantly fertile, and scarcely requires ma¬ 
nure, gives great ropm for reflection! There 
is no government but must perceiye that it is 

• s ' 

wearisome to legislate for despair; and to controul, 
within sober bounds, men whose heart-strings are 
racked and broken by never-ending misery ! 

Were the most improbable of all events to 
place me, my dear L., in the situation now so 
ably filled by the Secretary for Ireland, I think 
the cries of thousands, yea, millions of impofver- 


X 
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ished being-s, who rise without hailing^ with any 
pleasure, the rays of the itiOming-sua—who see 
him decline, without the hope of a better mor¬ 
row—Would reach me on every gale—would 
arrest my hand at the plenteous board—and, at 
night, would drive slumber from my couch ! Did 
I stand in the presence of princes and ministers, 
how I should glory to say, War has ceased. 
Observe these hapless beings; they till the earth, 
and are\Ahe great piUars of society. Devise 
means to diminish their misery ; forget their 
faults, if they haye faults—^their ignorance, their 
excesses, th'eir shades of difterence in faith, their 
dwelling in an obnoxious island !—remember 
themr as men, and subjects of one great empire, 
—and, in relieving such a mass of nnsery, let 
the works of peace surpass the deeds of war !” 

It is the pedestriarl alone who can fully appre 
ciate the sufferings of the Irisli. He touches the 
evils of a bad system every moment, and a thou¬ 
sand times be feels the .wants of the peasant in 
his own privations, as he gravels among them. 

On leaving Charleville the day cleared up. 
As it happened to^be Sunday, we saw the peo¬ 
ple, dressed in their best clothes, coming from 
chapel in great numbers. There, as every¬ 
where else in Leinster, the population power¬ 
fully strikes the eye; yet Munster seemed at one 
time, in Elizabeth's rfeign, almost depopulated. 
I mean after Desmond’s last rebellion and fall. 
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These fair plains were devastated by cit^il war, and 
their inhabitants had perished, or fled to the 
mountains, or large towns. The queen then 
applied herself to putting in execution those 
ideas with which she had been inspired by mi¬ 
nisters and courtiers—thinking of any thing but 
the happiness of this exhausted province ! 

Letters were written to every county in Eng¬ 
land, to younger sons of good families, inviting 
them to accept estates in JVlunster, on advanta¬ 
geous terms, and on condition of their planting, 
as it was called, English families on^them. They 
were to permit no Irish inhabitants on their lands, 
and were promised garrisons on their frontiers! 
The scheme was as impossible asjabsurd ; and it 
certainly does no honour to the queen’s under¬ 
standing that she ever sanctioned it! To colo¬ 
nize the internal part of a great empire, in the 
harshest manner, where abundance of inhabi¬ 
tants existed, was to perpetuate djscord, and 
induce foreign invasion. .The misfortune is, that 
the crude ideas, then e^iigendered, exist even to 
our modern times! 

I mentioned, in a recent letter, the calm that 
followed the accession of Henry the Seventh. 
From that moment’the English power began to 
revive in Ireland, and that polite monarch, by 
conciliating and wise steps, greatly increased it. 
Unfortunately the party,.'who placed Elizabeth 
on the throne, had no such views. All the fruits 

x2 
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of Henry’s ^ivisdom was in a moment lost; and 
the queen of a party ceased to be ithe monarch 
of her subjects! She created rebellions and in¬ 
vasions against herself, and* died while a forty- 
years’ expensive war was unextinguished in this 
country. 

Such reflections recur unavoidably in passing 
through Munster, as we^do, for the first time and 
in our manner, studying nature and the page of 
history wUh the same glance ! 

May no Continental war ever again find Ire¬ 
land unsettled, and unredressed! May no foreign 
invaders ever again be able to found hopes of 
distracting, or dismembering this glorious em¬ 
pire, on the misery of its iiihabitauts! 

By a masterly strain of politics, Elizabeth 
might have secured the affections of the Irish, 
and defied all the machinations of Spain. Ilm' 
subjects here would have befen Catholics, but not 
Papists; and their loyalty to their religion been 
a pledge of hdelity to the crown. 

It appears, that before Lord Sussex returned 
to Ireland, the queen hesitated on the part she 
should take in this island on the out-set of her 
gpvernment: perhaps she felt too weak to follow 
the dictates of her own gi^eat and unbiassed 
mind;—a young and accomplished female,—she 
could scarcely be expected to venture to oppose 
the gravity of experienced Lords, or the greedy 
ng^rrdwness of powerful party;—with a reluctant 
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band, perhs^s, cast the die, which, for a cen¬ 
tury and a half, drenched this fair island in 
blood. • 

Sussex came back, but tlie councils of a St. 
Leger no longer moderated and calmed the 
scene. The government and the population 
were set at issue against one another. A fearful 
war to wage! and difficult, indeed, to end, if 
persecuted religion, with eyes upraised to Hea¬ 
ven, scowls through the sCorm 1* 

These distressing, but -far from useless reflec¬ 
tions, brought us to the gates of ](^ilmaUoGk. 
—Gates! you exclaim—is it thus you speak of a 
petty village in Limerick? Even so.' As the 
pleasant and grateful evphing-sun dwelt on its 
ruined walls and castles, we entered, through an 
arched gateway, crowned by a very picturesque 
tower, this singular old .city. We found a 
tolerably small inn, and, after dinner, explored 
the ruins of Kilniallock. The main street appears 
to have been composed o’f castles, many of which 
remain. Regular traiAverse streets, with gates 
and towers, in different directions, formed the 
plan of the city, and its wallsVere guarded by 
small towers at intervals. We saw a fragment 
of the wall, in one part, with one of these towers 
very beautiful, and very perfect./ The castle 
and gateway, on the enti;gnce from Lfmerick, 
still makes a grand appearance. This extraor¬ 
dinary place, before the introduction of cannon. 
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must have been very strong, The^ tell here of 
Cromwell taking it; and have an anecdote^ that 
on his enquiring the name of,each person’s house, 
in order to spare those of English origin, he was 
told at the first “Meade,” at the second “Meade,” 
and the same at the third, and so on.—“ Meade, 
Meade,” said Cromwell, suspecting imposition,— 
“ burn them all!” The impression of this feroci¬ 
ous republican’s cruelty is quite recent in Ireland, 
as it were of yesterday • but it has inspired horror 
and hatred united—nothing of fear. Such is 
truly the ^riih character, as to all military ex¬ 
ploits or violences committed against them. 
They analyse the matter with a contemptuous 
coolness, and wonderful sagacity; and, in this 
way, the military genius of this surprizing people 
is often seen breaking forth in the lowest classes. 

The Englishman tqlks of politics, agriculture, 
or the sports of the country, with pleasure 
and calm good sense ; but war is the darling 
theme of the Irishman—-‘the difficulties of a siege, 
a daring surprize, rapid Expeditions through the 
country, and all the varieties of a campaign he 
relishes, understands, and shews he could well 
bear his pari in them, if opportunity occurred. 

If I were to venture predictions for future 
times, I should say, that were theJBritish empire 
to fall,' through rnisrpanagement at home, the 
military re-action of this extraordinary people will 
be the principal cause of its dissolution. The 
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Irishman has no objection to mingle amorous 
remarks in fiis conversations with this display of 
military talent. Take him thus, and you have 
this animated bein^, whether he runs along the 
river-side, or rapidly descends his own verdant 
mountains with you, pourtrayed before your eyes. 

The evening closed on us before we had half 
seen Kilmallock, and we were glad to repose. 
Scarcely had the tender rays of an autumnal 
sun cast their light on bhe castles and ruins ot 
Kilmallock, when 1 arose, and, as their long 
shadows marked the earth, was soqn in the midst 
of them. The abbey church and the monastery, 
on the respective sides of the small stream which 
runs *past Kilmallock, are extremely beautiful 
and venerable ruins. The pure gothic is here 
beautifully displayed in the finest windows, 
arches, and door-ays—in the long and stately 
aisles, the towers, and roofing of these interest¬ 
ing buildings. They are quite outride the walls 
of Kilmallock, and mnst once have contained 


great numbers of raiigious men. Vestiges of 
their gardens and orchards are remembered here, 
but are not now seen. A long regular road to 
the monastery is etbvious still. A very intelligent 
inhabitant of Kilmallock conducted me through 
the ruins of, these once very grand religious 
establishments. Numerous ancient tombs are 
found which interest much, but as 1 have de¬ 
clined long ago the office of antiquarian, I must 
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refer you to books^ or to your own inspection for 
particulars of them. One, called the tomb of the 
White Knight, arrested my attention peculiarly, 
as he was one of th6 Geraldines of Munster, 
who resided near this. The rude magnificence 
of these chieftains yet dazzles the people. They 
tell of many marvellous things relating to the 
White Knight,^’ at Kilmallock, and seem proud 
of his power and rude exploits. My guide 
shewed me the spot where his castle stood, on 
the river-side, a small distance from Kilmallock. 
Huge fragments of it have fallen into the water, 
and remain cemented together, intercepting, in 
some parts, the stream, and resembling masses 
of natural rock. • 

The rude conflicts of chieftains invading, and 
invaded, undoubtedly gave great scope for the 
exercise of personal v^our, but must have been 
miserably injurious to agriculture, to all the 
peaceful arts of life in Ireland, and to the wTiole- 
some operations of one supreme government. 

The White Knight,” twhose tomb we had 
just surveyed, is said to have excelled in bodily 
strength and valom, but to have been cruel and 
vindictive in the extreme. He held a sort of court, 
where his prisoners were condemned, and soon 
afterwards executed, without mercy or discrimi- 
nation. ‘Burning and sudden slaughter were his 
preludes to negociatidn; and plunder, prisoners, 
or dnjust extent of territory, his sole objects. 
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reigned a gloomy tyrant in these territories, 
and wasp^kiiled in a desperate engagement at 
some distance fromjthis, in crossing a river, and 

by his own soldiers, at liis command, lest he 

1 

might be made prisoner by his foes! 

Here we find, in Munster, the disastrous conse¬ 


quences of Henry the Second's large grants of 
land exemplified at Kilmallock; and a lord of 
English race vieing with, and exceedhig Irish 
chieftains in petty despotism and savage conduct. 

On returning to our ijm to breakfast, I wished 
again to behold the ruined monastery, and the 
tomb of this too-fatally renowned White Knight. 
In one part of the ruins, where 'a fine arched 
side-aisle was still very perfect, and its ston^-roof 
kept off the rain, my guide shewed some terror. 
1 soon learned from him the pause. A person ill 
of fever had been left therQ the 'day before, lest 
he should communicate the infection to the fa- 

I ' 

inily where he lodged. He was left*to expire !!! 
His hollow voice plaintively implored some drink. 
1 assured him he should have it, and be taken 


care of, and hope revived at the moment life was 
ebbing fast away. In another part of this mo¬ 
nastery 1 saw a hat*of a departed victim of fever 
exposed some time ago, and at ollr inn I heard 
the following .story r—An American gentleman, 
totally a stranger, well clad, and of pleasing ap¬ 
pearance, came a few months ago to Kilmallo 9 k. 
Jle went to no inn, but wandered about the 
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ruins, till, at last, entering them, ^ he was ob¬ 
served no more, and, perhaps, forgotten! He 
was ill, and fever burned in*his veins; but where 
can the pennyless and forlorn wanderer turn in 
a country where he is without friends or money ? 
It happened a ^ntleman was ill at the inn, and 
required the attendancp of a person to set up 
every night. The inn-keeper’s son performed 
this humane office frequently; and very early 
one morning, as 'the siars were fading at the ap¬ 
proach of twilight, he walked out to the monas¬ 
tery to refnesli himself with the morning air. He 
heard a murmuring noise, as of some human 
being. It was two or three days after the 
American gentleman’s disappearance! He recol¬ 
lected this, and advanced—but, can I go on !— 
Extended on his back, in a recess of a ruined 


ailse, the unfortunate stranger lay speechless, 
expiring!—one hand clenched the mouldering 
wall; the ofher his hat. The young man, terri¬ 
fied and shocked, ran for assistance. On his 
return, this victim of infsfortune was no more! 


Fever had arrested his steps, and, as there was 

neither hospital nor dispensary at Kilmallock, 

which, belonging to numerous proprietors, can 

have no peculiar presiding landlord, he perished 

in the dreadful manner I have related. 

< 

In case of contagious fever, or plague, such as 
no.w afflicts Ireland, I think, my dear L., a board 
of health in every province, to which reports 
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€oiild be ri^ade, oiigbt to be appointed on the 
first symptoms of disease^ and be enabled by the 
government to estajt)lish temporary fever-hospi¬ 
tals in every parish and town. It is surprizing 
that> in a country where so great and so poor a 
population exists, this has nottbeen done long 
ago. Boards of various kinds have been formed 
in diflferent departments, and surely none is of 
superior consequence to that of the publift health! 
Bach county having a nfinor board to' commu¬ 
nicate with the provincial one, deriving its au¬ 
thority and means from government; ,aud report- 
irkg to a superior board in the metropolis, a 
simultaneous check might be given to fever on 
its first appearance, and many valuable lives • 
be secured and saved !* What carries on agri¬ 
culture, commerce, manufacture, fisheries i*— 
What fills army and navy ? 7 —What pays rent ?— 
What yields revenue—Wliat supports every 
profession, and is the true and living wealth of 
nations—but population ? And if the great body 
of it be attacked by infectious malady, suddenly 
slackening its sinews, and suspending the labours 
of society, what care so interesting, so noble, 
and so superceding every other for a government 
as that of the public health ? Shall public works 

- -—— ' • - - - . 4 

* Since tins was written, a bill to Ibis effect, but with some 
rather severe and unconstitutional provisions, has beeu*en- 
acted for Ireland. I doubt its success. 
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be devised, and money appropriate^ to employ 
men, many of whom may languish under fever, 
and may spread it amongst (he healthy ? Shall 
the feeble palliative of'private subscription, from 
an exhausted community, be permitted to stand 
in place of a la§ge grant from the legislation, 
called together for the occasion, if required ? 

■ We know how fever rages in Cork; we have 
seen and met it on the roads and in villages, and 
we hear i;hat, in Limerick, it greatly prevails. 
I believe none of the provinces are exempt from 
this plague • but no grand measure has been de¬ 
vised. We shall be doomed, I apprehend, in 
this our greatest pedestrian tour, to behold the 
vast population of a large 'portion of this island 
writhing under a new torture, and arrived at the 
utmost acme of human misery! 

Before we left Kilrnallock we visited Achill, 
near it, a handsome place, and were received 
with the most pleasing hospitality by its owner, 
Mr. Evans. He shewed‘much humanity respect¬ 
ing the poor being ill in the ruins; and is cne of 
those impartial and spirited magistrates who 
would do much good in the country, if well se¬ 
conded., I am not able, haying no books with 

us, to state when Kilrnallock was built. It is 
/•'’*«** ^ • 
of great antiquity, however, and is a small cor¬ 
poration^ having a court and jurisdiction around 
it. f 9 r some miles. By some of the Lord Deputies 
it was used as a garrison, and Sir William Drury 
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issued orders from thence in ElizaBeth’sh reign. 
A remarkal^le incident, which occurred in Kil- 
mallock several years after the death and forfei¬ 
ture of estates of th4 late Earl of Desmond, shews 
the Irish character in a striking point of view. 
The young Desmond, son of ^hat unfortunate 
chieftain, had been sent over to England, by the 
Irish government, to be educated under the eye 
of the Queen, and in the reformed religipn. 

After some years she thpught fit that Jje should 
return to Munster, to try if the attachment of 
the people to his name and familyjnight not be 
turned to beneficial purposes for the State. The 
young Lord James accordingly cs^me to Kilmal- 
lock, once, doubtless, a strong seat of the power 
of the Desmonds. A universal sensation per¬ 
vaded the country on the news of his arrival. 
Multitudes flocked to and drowded Kilmallock, 
to feast their eyes with the Sight of their lost, and 
lamented young lord. They coul<J not satiate 
themselves with beholding the beloved youth. 
Again and again they ijeturned to hail his return 
and bless his presence! Never was Irish sensi¬ 
bility more strongly excited, or expressed. At 
length Sunday arrived, and young Desmond pre- 
pared and set forth to attend the worship 
of the reformed church. He was mild and 
unassuming, 4nd ill-fitted to meet the. torrent 
which assailed him. Groatis, tears, and intrea¬ 
ties, were poured forth to prevent his proceeding. 
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Females caifght his hands, kissed them, and, 
with affecting lamentation, prayed him to forbear. 
The men frowned and threatened. The crowd 
increased—groans, hisses, and execrations began 
to be poured forth. Desmond, unaltered, went 
on and entered the church. In a few moments 

A 

all was silence. The multitude instantly dis¬ 
persed. On the young lord’s return, not a single 
being stayed to bid—“ God bless him.” 

We ha^e an historical account of the Roman 

• ^ 

Emperor Augustus educating a prince of the 
Parthians, named Tonones, on a similar plan of 
policy. It pioved in the reign of Tiberius equally 
unsuccessful. 

Thus w as the<queen taught the extreme futility 
of her plans to overthrow, in a few hours, what 
' had been implanted a thousand years" in the 
human breast, in Iceland : and which, unless it 

t * 

yields to conviction,* cannot be put down by 
power, the sword, or artifice. There, man takes 
his last stand against tyranny,—^there, even on 
the threshold of another Ijfe, he devotes himself 
calmly to the worst fate which may await; and 
vindicates, in his Jast breath, the right of man to 
liberty of conscience! 

We left Kilmallock in the* middle of the day, 
and, on a rising ground above the town, on the 
Limerigk road, had a very fine vifcw of this truly 
venerable spot. Its'many castles, towers, and 
ruined walls, its monastery and abbey, the frag- 
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merits of the White Knight’s castle, the humble 
cottages, an^the not-far distant groves of Ash- 
field; the charming stream which passes between 
the religious buildings, and the pleasantly undu¬ 
lating and still verdant fields round Kilmallock, 
with a far-extended view of Ballyhowra and other 
mountains, altogether afforded us a scene of 
ruined magnificence and*beauty, far surpassing 
all the expectations we had entertained ! We were 
informed, however, that Kilmaljock has,* within 
these last forty or fifty years, suffered greatly 
from many dilapidating hands, and that some of 
the most curious of the old Plasties, and parts of 
the walls, had been entirely removed. 

It is truly melancholy that in Ireland there is 
not more general respect for her ruins. Are they 
not a gui^c to history, and an affecting memorial 
of the past ? In th^ir reverence for ruins, and 
particularly for religious ones, I fully join with 
the lower Irish. It bespeaks a just*feeling for 
antiquity, and does them* great honour. They 
assist the memory, and call forth those contem¬ 
plative ideas which are always salutary. Look¬ 
ing down on this ancient city of Kilmallock, we 
think we see the anci.ent glory of Ireland revived, 
and the proud days of Munster restored, when 
the kings she produced, who were truly great 
men, reigned. You are aware that this province, 
including the adjoining southern and western 
parts, was called, at one period, Leath Mogha, 
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and dividecl the sovereignty with the northern^ 
called then Leath Conn. Leaniidg long flou¬ 
rished in itj and frequently adorned tlie throne 
itself. Arms and arts were successfully cultivated, 
and the south appears to have enjoyed tran¬ 
quillity, and learned leisure, when other parts of 
the island were convulsed by struggles for power. 
Then the melodious strains of the harp resounded 
through her green vales, or were heard in the 
venerabk piles where,the Deity was worshipped. 

Who has not heard of the war-like tribe of the 
Dalgais—thp heroes of South Munster >—of Cor- 
mack, a king distinguished-by wisdom, learning, 
and piety ?—-.or, of Brian Boromy, who merited 
and gained the monarchy of Ireland ? who almost 
freed her from the Danes; but who could not 
conquer her internal feuds, or leave behind him 
a permanent constitution for the state. In such 
times, poetry flourished in the south, then ad¬ 
dicted to a .pastoral life so favourable to it; and 
the harp softened and refined the manners by its 
various lays! but, in truth, its strains of joy have 
been too long silent in this fair country, and 
every friend to hnman nature must anxiously wish 
more pleasing times revived.. Pursuing our way 
to liimerick, I now close this letter, assuring you 
how truly I am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER VIL 

Limerichy SejpU 2, 1817* 

MY DEiR L. 

We arrived in this renowned city, yesterday, 

fiitii^'ied. We devote tlys day to rest, and in so 

favourable a moment of leisure I |>ur|>ose contiim- 

in«; to describe onr walk from Kiltnalloc'k. We 
" • . . ** 
observed nothin;^ remarkable in the ajjricuUnre of 

this part of Munster us we passed aloufj; the soil 
is very rich, but the farmers^waut skiUnind capital 
to make it sufficiently productive. The want 
of green crops is almost univei[sal; but I am 
sorry to say that the extreme- poverty of the 
people partly occasions this. Turnips, cabbages, 
beans, peas, &c. &c. would‘not be allowed to 
remain in the 6elds very long. They would dis¬ 
appear at night by the hands of.the cottage-pau¬ 
pers of this unhappy country ; so that, in ‘every 
point of view, it is vait^ to expect agriculture to 
thrive, where there is so much misery. This 
the gentry of Ireland feel very,much; they find 
their green crops, as soon as esculent, carried 
away, their woods and hedges broken and re- 
inove*l, and their sheep too frequently stoleq. 

Without palbating dishonesty one cannot avoid 
remarking, that the residence of the wealthv^land* 
holder, amidst a great and starving populgfion. 
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must ever bfc attended with the unpleasant con¬ 
comitants of the loss of agriculti^'al produce, 
the prevention of improvement, or the painful 
necessity of prosecutigg and* punishing the starv¬ 
ing Wretches whom continued and irretrievable 
distress may have formed into rogues ! 

Flax begins to be cultivated in Munster, but 
as yet makes small progress, though highly en¬ 
couraged by the gentry. I apprehend th^t this 
province, has never recovered the shock which 
the prohibition of its woollen trade, that unwise, 
selfish, and barbarous measure, in the reigns of 
Charles the First and William, gave to Munster. 
'There is no art in society which requires so much 
unlimited freedom as that of agriculture. The 
nature of the land points out its proper use and 
produce. But England has scarcely yet learned 
that the more geirerally flourishing this island 
becomes, the more she will jproduce revenue, de¬ 
precate the foreign favager, and render expen¬ 
sive home-armies unnecessary. The policy of 
the imperious, and, ofien^ill* counsel led elder bro¬ 
ther, is not yet extinct; and the flne capacities 
which nature bas^given this island, and the asto- 
tiisfaiiigly great intellectual qualities of its inha- 
bitaints, win be ilong> at is 'to be apprehended, 
dreaded^ rather thmi cherished and cultivated. 

(i' i/ ' 

. Our enquiries led us to examine, from the intel¬ 
ligent <t^ aU' classes^ if tbis country was now 
htmAqml, (Wttd exempl^ those fitThtlv and 
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other disturbances which the public jpaper^ have 
of late so often announced to have disgraced it! 
With great iegret we heard, that though the-In¬ 
surrection-bill has bpen recently taken otf, there is 
far from a hope of permanent tranquillity. There 
is one most shocking transaction in this county, 
which I cannot brnit;—a few months ago, a young 
farmer, who had quarrelled with some fellows of 
his neighbourhood, was attacked by them in a field 
with scythes, and before any assistance* arrived, 
he was literally hewed arfd cut‘to piece'll Nature 
recoils at the horrid recital I 

ft 

Parties who went about last winter, at night, 
whether to impress terror on any persons taking 
laud contrary to their system, dr for plunder, 
adopted the savage practice of firing through the 
doors and windows, and into the beds of the un- 

v. 

happy persons they attacked. 

Though things look peac.eable now, a very well- 
informed man told us, he thought that they would 
grow worse with the coming winter? and that the 
Insurrection-bill must again be imposed on parts 
of this country. You a?e not, perhaps, fully aware 
of the precise nature of this act of parliament, 
made for, and applied to Ireland only, of the 
whole empire. It erects, at the pleasure of any 
governor of Ireland, and a few privy-councillors, 
and in any part of that , country, a tribunal of a 
King’s council, and bench, of magistrates, who 
try the subject without aid of jury, and for 

y2 
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formed ofTor^rps not cofrnizfihln bv, nr Icnnivn fo” 

r ^ 

iho Eiinlisli liirts. 'rh'c vciiiiil rircniu'tjinco of 
absence frinn liotne alter situ set, or^before s in* 
rise, makes any man in Irelayd, vhere the pr()\i* 
siotis-of this ad are enfoiceil, liable to trans¬ 
portation to Botany-buy for any term the tribu¬ 
nal just mentioned may decree, unless bo ”i\cs 
what may be termed a satisfactory account of 
himself! 

You \fill fjilly afi^ree with me, my dear L . that 
the trial by. jury is the'most ineslimable part of 
the British condittition ; and, with its other be- 
neBts, was s^eenred to the Irisli by the charters of 
several En}»li^h monarebs, and by that recipro¬ 
city of ])rotec(ion due for ibeir allejiiance and 
submission. As I ditlcr from all English parties 
ill reg^ard to tlie justice and policy of appiyinj? 
such a law to Ireland, I cantiot be accused of 
flattering any, if 1 say that 1 think it has none 
but injurious consequences in the end. and tends 
to alienate tflis country from Great-Britain more 
than most measures that'could be devised. Lord 
Holland must recollect th^t 1 remonstrate%l with 
him against this fatal blow to expiring liberty 
in Ireland! It was originally a temporary war- 
expedient, to restrain insurrection; ininymind^* 
the old treason-lavss were sufficient. 

; We have no where discovered that disaflection, 
or inclination to foreign power, exists. Partial 
dis 9 rder in time of peace is therefore sought to 
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be remedied by the Bill, and the same preven¬ 
tive fcir apprehended overtlirow of jiovenimeiit, 
and the elitdli(i«>ii *of pritate or pari>h feud^, U 
applit'd. T. e disturbances of predatory ban^ 
ditti, g^eMicrated ainoii'j'-t an excessive and iusuf- 
fici'Mitly employed population, cannot be rectified 
by any temj)orary mcas'ure. A deep-rooted dis¬ 
ease cannot, be conquered by attaching some ex¬ 
ternal symptom ! In ti^yitig .times, fhere may 
be bandilli formed in a state, of two classes,— 
the ill-disposed taking advantage of public dis¬ 
tress, and those rendered desperate by want of 
home, food, or employ. Surely the common law, 
ami impartial vigilant magistrate^, may reach the 
former, and it is iianl to visit the latter with the 
severest measure of |)uuisiiineiit. A system of 
terror has never yet been found to effect per¬ 
manent good on iite Irish churaeler ; and that 
cstabli-hed by lliis Bill is not only very expen¬ 
sive to ttie state, hut alters the iiatiire of the ma¬ 
gistracy, making' it iiupiisitorial instead of admi¬ 
nistrative,—despotic instead of constitutional. 
How iriuch scope docs it givfe to passion, and 
prejudice, and privutte revenge ! One great ob¬ 
jection of mine to it, is, that it imitates the rnea- 
stires of revulutionury France ; a source from 
w lienee little g »od proceed.ed, when democratic 

4 

tyruMiiy began to engender violent laws, such 
as this. How many families are by it made ene- 
mies to the British govcrmciit! What an addition 
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to mendicity must it not have create^! How ve- 
pugnant to the vivacity and freedom of the Irisli 
character^ and therefoife 'impolitic as a law, em¬ 
bracing the inhabitants of whole baronies and 
eounties, whether that a few be fond of the cheerful 
dance, or concerned in nightly impropriety ! As 
the true object of every friend to the empire must 
be to unite Ireland harmoniously to Great-Hritain, 
it is to be’regretted that mistaken policy (doubt¬ 
less from the best motives) introduces by such 
measures the .most repellaut principles. 

Of Irish patriots who supported this measure, 
I can only say, that to this day their conduct 
fills me with astonishment and sorrow. It was 
said by some of them, that the Bill w^as nect^ssary, 
—as agaiust a French party in Ireland. In all 
our walks, I have seen or heard of no such thing. 
The Bill is, in fact, rather calculated to make one 
that did not exist before. However, the hor¬ 
rible excesses too often* and too generally com¬ 
mitted in Ireland at present, it must be^fully ad¬ 
mitted, may well appal the legislator ; but I 
venture to think hb must go much deeper than an 
insurrection-bill penetrates, „to terminate them ; 
-aor should he omit a revision of the magistracy, 
among his subjects of contemplation. From my 
observations of the whole country, I think an 
Insurrectioarbill unnecessary, as well as impo¬ 
litic, and a bad precedent. Good magistrates, 
aol despotic tribunals, are the want of the people. 
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For my part^ my dear L., I should greatly pre¬ 
fer, to harsh^and irritating temporary Bills, sbiHe 


of the old wholesorye regulations of Alfred,:—the^ 
Saxon to the Norman William the First’s law,—^ 


and the enrolling the substantial farmers, and 
respectable young men in each parish, under one 
or two worthy impartial magistrates,—men of 
good fortune, good education, and sound friends 
to government and people. I like not the sword 
of Damocles suspended oVer a'people.** Threat- 
etiing measures are not always preventive ones. 
There is more dignity in forgiving*at once, in a 
government, than in any suspending proceed¬ 


ings. 

Such arc my ideas, which may be erroneous ; 
but 1 arn supported in several of i,hem by some 
high legal characters in England, who stand a 
bright exception amongst .their party, and take 
their ground on the good and wholesome princi¬ 
ple of truly and wholly imparting the British 
laws to Ireland ; 1 mean* Sir S. Romilly and Sir 
Arthur Pigott. ' 

I entertain a sincere respect for the present 
secretary, and think his talents* and disposition of 
the first order. He* may have information far su¬ 
perior to mine, but in sincere wishes for the wel¬ 
fare and integrity of the island, I will not yield 
to him. No doubt, the ferocity which ap'pears so 
truly shocking in many parts of Ireland,' insay 
seem to warrant the most extraordinary prevea- 
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tire mGasQres; but it is well known that excooslve 
harshness in laws, ren lerstiie iiiinJs^r men cub 
Ions; nor is it consistent with the true spirit of 
legislation to invest the governor of a country 
with thedespolie power of snspemling lier liberty 
from year to year for the faults of a few. All such 
discretionary kind of laws and measures are quite 
abhorred by the British constitution. The very 
best principle of law is, that it is fixed. The least 

possible assumption of discretion, or of holding 
men in suspense, in laws, legislators, or lawyers, is 
desirable. Itwlhe divine attribute and privilege 
of extending mercy, the constitution best and 
beautifully alimvs it to the crown ; but this is in 
favour of liberty' and life, and qu the responsi-* 
bility of the chief magistrate. 

A degree of this feiocity in Ireland is much 
to be attributed, I believe, ta a constant use of 
raw spirits by the lower classes here. This prac¬ 
tice, joined to want of education and subordina¬ 
tion, certainly hardens and makes men unfeeling 
and inhuman. They becctlne so in private life, 
in their families, and soon practise on a larger 
scale the atrocities fhey have indulged in at home. 

1 am quite sure that a very considerable civil¬ 
izing step, obviating in a certain degree the stip- 
posed necessity of iincoiistitntional laws, would be 
the general introdiictipii of ale and other malt* 
drink in room of ardent spirits. Public peace would 
be well bought by some surrender of revenue. To 
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meliorate that diaposition from whcoce many 

_ B 

crimes flowj wdtild l>e better paliev for lrelu;*il, 
than siispcndiii^ tiie trial by jury, ami pnnisliiiif^ 
them in a siitnmarv manber. 'Phe takiiij*; laiul 

• (y 

also over the heads of llie idd lemiids, is a ^reat 
eause^ in Limerick, of \iolent. and cruel deeds. 
The popidalion is prodi‘‘ioii>ly •*reiit, and there 
is a constant struggle for land going on. Stran¬ 
gers from other parts, with more money, fre¬ 
quently obtain the farrn*sougjit for. ••On this I 
have dwelt in a former letter, in onr first walk. 
The particular application is strong in this coun¬ 
try. Tlie price of labour too is so very low, and 
employment often not at all to be had, that ex¬ 
cruciating distress must continnUlly prevail, and 
the want of manufacture comjjletrs it. 

What, in fact, my dear L , is the best reply to 
those defending an. Insurrectidn-bili for Ireland 
It is this:—Instead of domiciliary vi.sits, and 
confining men at liorne by coercion, rather open 
the doors wide for an itlimensc and ins\tfiici^utly 
emplo’ed population^ provide a judicious vent 
for their numbers; then you will deem Insurrec¬ 
tion-bills unnecessary, and tltb laws of Lngland 
sufficient. An effort to violently coerce a viva¬ 
cious and ovei’ffowiiig population, puts the lives 
of magistrates and constables in jeopardy, or 
niakes them remiss in enforcing the provisions of 

t 

a hard law. 

If an irishman suspected of, or known to have 
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committed irregular nightly visitations, were 
brought before a prudent and benevMent magis¬ 
trate,—the laws and constitution of England ex¬ 
plained to him,—^if he ivere seriously admonished 
and told '' to go, and sin no more," it may be 
confidently said, that in seven cases out of nine 
the result would be happy, provided a wise land- 
system relieves him somewhat. How different 
from tearing from the distracted family the only 
supporter*-and head ! and for the constructive 
crime of absence from home at night, banished 
to the far-distant receptacle of felons, and the 
worst memfiers of society. It was impleasiiig 
on every account to walk through this county, 
under the recent circumstances it had laboured 
under. 

We paused a short lime at a verj'^ pleasant inn, 
situated near the r^pectable small town of Brntf. 
A beautiful stream flowed before the door, and 
our landlady was obliging and friendly, so as to 
make us regret we had nbt been remaining there 
instead of the homely abdUe we had at Kilmal- 
lock. The scene was soothing to the feelings; 
and here I quietly digested those thoughts I have 
troubled you with, on what 1 conceive the mis¬ 
taken idea of reforming the population of this 
island by excessive severity. 

The rdad from BrtrfF to Limerick leads through 
a very fine country, but we heard, with fresh sor¬ 
row' of fever in every part, and the language of 
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despair from, some of those poor people on the 
way who hao relatives ill, or had themselves re¬ 
cently recovered, smote our very hearts! They 
strongly approved the idea of small fever-hos¬ 
pitals. But,"’ said they, alas! how are the poor 
to get such things ? Who is it cares for them ?” 

A mile or two from .BrutF we discovered, in 
some fields adjoining .the road, a large circular 
Druidical place of worship ; the diameter was 
sixty yards, and the circfe was formed’ by large 
upright stones; one very large one, much higher 
than the rest, about eighteen feet, stood in it. A 
smaller circular spot, formed in the same manner, 
is not far. from it. What may bte the antiquity 
or exact uses of these circles,^ f cannot pretend 
to say. 1 have called them Druidical, in com¬ 
pliance with the general style of speaking. They 
may have been usfid by other ministers of reli-* 
gion, before Druids w^ere known! The antiquity 
of the customs and rnannere of Iceland is, per¬ 
haps, not fully known; 'it is, beyond doubt, very 
great. As a place oY worship, where a simple 
and virtuous race offered their humble adoration 
to a great directing Deity, *we viewed it with 
respect, and did ifot leave it hastily. The origin, 
dates, and peculiar rites of these rude circles, 
1 however leave to antiquarians. Several young 
Irishmen accompanied us tb, and remained with 
us, at them. They conversed with interest on 
their probable uses, and derived much pleasure 
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fro:n onr remark'*, to which they replied with 
great acuteness ami /'eolitig. 

But asonr time was short, we hastened to leave 
these rude imMiinrials of tlie piety ot’l'ormer days. 
Since their erection, who is it can say how many 
centuries; how many generations have floated 
into the tide of fiitnrity?. On onr wav, we passed 
many handsome places. On the left, tiic chief 
baron oCthe Exchequer's fine mansion ;—farther 
on, Mr. Grady's cllarminif demesne, and several 
other seats adorned the country ; ilie whole was 
a very riclj and noble scene of agricultural 
beauty. As you approach Limerick, it improves. 
1 he farmers’ h'ouses are good, and no striking 
wretchedness meets the eje. 

I^atigiied with onr walking, we stopped witfiln 
three miles of the city, at an hninble inn, to [)ro- 
enre reireshnient. ^riie good‘man gave ns some 

c* o 

information. The rent*', he said, were quite be¬ 
yond the powfr of the small fanner to pay, un¬ 
less there was another war; and he empiired 
anxiously, ‘‘ it (here was !U)t a prospect of one 
with Uii'sia ?” Me was an hospitable creature, 
and his son, a young lad; playe<l several Irish 
ail’s on a small octave flute loir ns. At onr re¬ 


quest, his mother, who had taught him all these 
tunes liy ear, sang several plaintive and moiiriifnl 
airs ill the genuine Iilsli manner, which pleased 
us greatly.’ Every cadence of her songs (Ailcen 
R lioou iu particular) was performed wUh ge- 
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nnme pntTios, nn<l her voire ilid theip mnch jus¬ 
tice. It told to the feellii^s the tale of Erlti’s, 
or of so'ue ibver’s woes, in laii‘;‘Maj;-e timi c«)iliil 
not be ini*iini(lerj‘too(l; ami we aiino^t wept, that 
Munster had no longer her royal halls, her poets, 
and warriors; or that tiie deserted lover, who 
seemed to romplaiti, should inonrn in vain. 

We departed,—but tliesr>nj»; yet thrills ttiro!i«;h 
my soul ! with what potent etlect it breathed of 
n»elanch(»ly things ! The harp and the pijies 
are, you knosv, the natiofial mnsical inVtrnments 
of Irt'land. We have not met them on onr way 
in Munster, and I fear the former is fiis|. declining. 

1 need not describe to yon what yon have seen. 
Yon know, also, how exactly the Irish harp re¬ 
sembles the paintings found in ancient ^'hebes 
by Bruce and Denon. It is morti.'ying to lovers 
of ninsic and antiquity, that.it has been so much 
exploded in this island. \ do not exactly pro¬ 
nounce where the faidt lays, but I fear it has 
been rudely dealt with by English Ifands! With 
milder and better policy,’it would have been their 
potent ally. 

To a very ancient and high-spirited nation, 
snch as this, music, poetry, an'd religion, are in- 
expre.ssibiy dear ; they twine into the very fibres 
of the soul, if 1 may say so; and language, the 
humbler, but .scarcely less powerful associate of 
the three, binds their stems together. A nation 
does not yield them, but with existence; por 
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need she be deprived of them iu forming an allir 
. ance with a*aother. But that other, if she be the 
superior, and prudent, will respect anK^admire them 
as the valued inmates of a chosen friend. To 
insult and trample on*them, *is tasteless and bad 
policy. The Irish music has been long justly 
admired ; and Carolan, a modern composer and 
poet, you, my dear L., perfectly well know, had 
great original merit, both as poet and musician. 
Now 1 grieve that we see not,—or hc'ar not,—tlie 
harp of*Erin iu.the gn^n vales of Munsier ! In 
time it might have received improvements, and 
its sweet music contributed to civili/e and s(»tt(’n 
the mind. *1 do not hesitate to assert, that Eng¬ 
land erred much in ancient times, by not encou¬ 
raging here that great mollifier of rude nature— 
Music. If she feared warlike and hostile strains, 
might they not easily have been turned to her own 
advantage in animating Irish troops agaijrst the 
enemies of the ernpife, and repaid her tor iier 
protection of the harp ? and how greatly wouhl 
it have kept the national character soft and re¬ 
fined ! But statesmen toq often omit to touch, 
with a master’s’hand, the keys of the human 
heart, and grasping violently what they might 
easily have allured to them, spoil their own ac¬ 
quisitions, and transmit to their successors con¬ 
fusion, and a tangled heap of desolation. 
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The following lines arose out of this subject, 
which occupied my thoughts, and are inscribed- 
to a sister IVJuse : 

% 

TO MRS. LIpDIARD. 

Murmuks the harp of Erin’s better days. 

Nor round its strings one beam of glory plays! 

In the lone dell, the passing stranger hears 
I’lie low vibration, and the burst of tears ; 

Near the dark rock, the Bard but dares to sigh. 

Nor trust his sorrows to the public eye! 

A country t'airu, ran bid no Muse arise ^ 

'I'o {>aiiit past glories to the list’nmg skies, 

Nor sweet reward from patriot hand shall warm, 

No w'ide-resounding praise the Bard shadl ^harni; 

Vet be not they, whom Erin’s woes inspire, 
t’hill’d by such times, nor quench’d the Poet’s fire! 
I'huugh, nor reward, nor praise, attend the lay, 

Iiuinurtal Time prepares a brightening ray; 

And Erin’s harp, now clothed with gloomy night, 

At length shall, rising, catch the holy light! . 

• lie I "hev, who hail’d it in disastrous hour, 

* • 

Shall siand the ^^uardians of its secret power; 

Though lost to earth, shall feel their country's love 
Bend from the clouds, and,taste that bliss above; 

While the loud paean of^a people’s praise, 

Though late, shall consecrate their soul-fraugbt-lays! 

And thou,'*' whose bosom tlirobs, even now, to sing 
Of Erin's ancient times, and swecftly bring 


* This allusion refers to a Society, of which the Autlior was the 
foand<n', the object of which was to uphold the Irish htnp, fast sinking 
into oblivion* Amongst the Suh^ribers, and those who made literary 
contributions, was die person to whom Jihese verses are* addressed. 
The List of Subscribers had to boast elf a Moore, a Scott, a Walker, 
and the first literary characters of the day. , . 
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To her lad ti«rp, • wreath of genial flowers, 

Kith as tli^ rhap!et, bathed in summer showers: 
Tbnii, too, when friendship mourns, and Itrin sighs, 
Shall read thy praises in a nation’s eyes; ^ 

Then just a|vplau6e shall rt-ach tjiy haunts on high. 
And bless the Muse’s strains, that never die! 


As we approached Litnerlck, the environs and 
view hocainc heantilul.,, A country tradesman 
walked a mile with us, ami assured us that tor 
twenty years and more he had never known snch 
distress; and thitt the whole country suffered 
from want of pro\idon, hio-h rents, sickness, and 
stagnation ,of trade! We arrived rather late, 
and were extremely glad of last night’s repose. 

Believe me, yours, &c. 


LETTER Vm. 

Limerick^ SepU 3,1817* 

MY DEAR 

This city contains from 80,000 to 90,000 inha¬ 
bitants, and, situated on the noble Shannon, 
makes a fine appearance. The new part is ex¬ 
tremely handsome, and well planned; but the old 
is formed of ill-shaped'streets, and narrow lanes, 
crowded by a grca*t ^and distressed population. 
It once owned the sway of the royal house of 
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O'Brien, submitted to Henry the Second shortly' 
after Cork, ahd received his garrison. The Danes 
long held a great fqrce here ; and, in general, I 
imagine that the presence of these foreigners faci¬ 
litated the success of the English, whether they 
themselves preferred them and their alliance to 
that of the Irish, or that the latter were glad to 
throw off' the Danish yoke, as well as that of 
1 heir own despots. 

After Henry’s departui'e, when Limfe’rick had 
revolted, it was taken in a very gallant manner 
by Raymond le Gros. His army making some 
liesitation on the batiks of the Shannon near it, 
he spurred his horse, plunged in; and was fol¬ 
lowed by his soldiers;—an heroic action, too 
little noticed! 

The city very quickly surrendered, though 
the English general- was soon after constrained 
to abandon it, and to have the mortification of 

i 

beholding the parts he had fortified tired by 
O'Brien and his adherents. It shared many vi¬ 
cissitudes, and rnaintaTned a variable and rude 
independance in common with Connaught and 
Munster, between which it was the great key and 
pass-port, for many centuries. Limerick fell 
under the power of the De Burghos in course of 
time, and had,various vicissitudes of temporary 
rulers and chieftains. At lemgth it underwent 
final subjection by the arms of William^ under 
General Ginkle. 
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• 111 ircLTiitl’s earliest times, of which history 

gives broken and irregular gleams, j^mt no conti¬ 
nued and perspicuous records, it is probable that 
Limerick was a seat orgoveriimeiit for the South, 


The Shannon offered a great and easy inlet 
to adventurers from the Continents, whether of 
hhirope, Asia, America, or Africa, long before 
the jVJilesiau invasion. The original race or prior 
adventurers were extinct, when hardy and heroic 
bauds, evid(M]t!y .ol Cisltic root, spreading over 
Munster and Connaugbt, coloiiizcd tboso parts 
with families .whom nature taught a pastoral and 
agricnltura\ life. I'heir music and harps, of the 
first antifpiity • in the world, and their language, 
arc, to this jn'e.^ent period, existing and sensible 
proofs of their Celtic ancestry. IMieir ancestors, 
perhaps, enjoyed some great empire, before those 


of Nineveh, Cahylon, or Assyria were known. 
They soon filled the West and South; spread to 
the East, and penetrated to the North of Ireland ; 
lived under patriarchal governments of tribes, 
and, cultivating the arts‘of peace, worshipped 
one Deity, 

Such a picturef, at least, agrees with the re¬ 
markable description by Djodorus SicnUi.s, of 
this island ; and which, by an eastern race, was 
naturally called Erin, or the Western Isle. They 
were disturbed, at IcngUi, by many northern iri- 
vadei*s, and finally conquered by the Milesiiwis, 
or Spaniards, five or six hundred years before 
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llie CJirisfiaii era, who establisheil the pentarQhal ■ 
government.I But many original traits of this 
early Celtic stock remained, and if these last in¬ 
vaders had not arrived, and by conquest intro¬ 
duced the most defective of all governments, a 
virtuous and happy republic, or limited mo¬ 
narchy, miglit have sprung up in this too long 
agitated and unhappy isle. The Milesians, in¬ 
fected with a rage for petty royalties, allowed 
it little repose. • . •* 

The D anes, a commercial, military, and hardy 
race, profiled fully by the divisions^of the Mile¬ 
sian king.s. The English, led by Henry the Se¬ 
cond, gave them one supreme govei'riraent, which 
promised universal peace'; but, a8 we have seen, 
left for centuries, to Limerick, and *lie provinees 
we arc now exploring, that rude exemption from 
the wholesome contrjoul of government of which 
I spoke in commencing this letter. Munster, 
however, had the glory of producing#a man, long 
previous to the English king’s arrival, who might 
have given freedom to'Ireland, if she had been 
fit to receive and maintain it,—the renowned,— 
justly renowned,—Brian Boronr,King of Munster, 
who resided in this.city before he was called to 
the government of the whole island. He had 
undoubted talents as a warrior and statesman; 
but the defectiveness of the constitution, and' 
rivalry of the petty kings, on his decease, in¬ 
stantly obliterated the fruits of his victories over 

z2 
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the Danes, And of his cares as monarch of Ire¬ 
land. The sous of Mileniis introduced a radical 
defect, which no internal power could cure ! 

After the death of Bl'iau, the Danes recovered 
their po^er iii Limerick; and the very strong 
works, of which remarkable vestiges are still to 
be seen, were probably formed by them. When 
you visit Limerick, you "will not wonder that it 
betrayed.me into fresh historical disquisition. 

The sitHatiou of this, city, on the finest river 
in Ireland, or the empire, dissecting by great di 
visions the central part of the island, as well as 
forming a threat channel between Clare and Li¬ 
merick to the sea, and in the midst of the richest 
lands of Munster and Connaught, is exceetliugl> 
striking. Nature has pointed it out to the most 
remote generations as an einporiiun for external 
and internal trade. That majestic stream which 
flows before me, may have borne on its glassy 
bosom the original colonizers of this fair and fer¬ 
tile island, and witnessed their debarkation in 
meadows, ever rich and •verdant, through tlu' 
bounteous disposition of nature ! I'he swe<‘t 
harp may have recorded their bloodless triumph, 
and peacefid progress. Long may they have en¬ 
joyed these rural and unrivalled scenes,—the 
repose under lofty trees,—the hap|)y arts of agri¬ 
cultural* life,—the yarying charms of this king 
of rivers,—the foarnmg and pellucid Shannon, 
roHing hi.s blue stream before Jheir deliglited 
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eyes, and calmly worsliippiiio- the tiod of ihei.r 
ancestors ;-|-perhaps, even, my dear L., in such 
simple places of worship as we have so recently 
visited, till turbulent aifd sanguinary invaders 
broke on the heavenly scene, and till .the haughty 
Milesians, with conquering hands, imposed petty 
thrones in every territory, aud in their train came 
opfiression, pride, avaVice, baleful vanity, and 
4nurdcrons civil war! 

Since J laid down my i)en, we ha#e made a 
v<M’y pleasing, thoiigh fatiguing excursion. Hav ¬ 
ing learned that a jiart of the Sliannon, called 
the Falls of Doonass, six or seven nfiles from the 
city, in an inland direction, was very beaiitiful, 
we resolved to see it. We had the additional 


motive of hoping to tind the picture of Fdmund 

Si)cncer at the house oi Alderman Vijiceut, said 

* • 

to be near these Falls. We pursued our way, as 
directed, along the canal at.Limerick, till we 

I 

reached the bank of the Shannon^ on which ran 
a level and handsome giavel-walk. The river, at 
the distance of a miktand a half above the.town. 


is grand and majestic beyond any thing we had 
seen in Ireland, and scarcely/ if at all, inferior te 
the Thames at Pytney. Level and fine meadows, 
in which they were still making hay, spread 
every where to the margin of the w'ater opposite 
to us on our left, whilst on the right appeared,* 
surrounded by groves, rich agriculture, aud nu¬ 
merous handsome country-seats. Above them. 
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the ruitis o( Newcastle, a castle where King 
William stationed himself, when bej^iegiug that 
city, whose misfortunes 1 have just related. 

This beautiful walk* along the Shannon can¬ 
not be surpassed, and, I think, scarcely paralleled 
anywhere. At length we crossed a ferry, three 
miles from Limerick, and entering the county of 
Clare, had a long walk through a very flat coun¬ 
try. In the neighbourhood of Doonass we found 
many poor.cottages, in .which fever was making 
uncontrouled ravages. The poor people came 
from their doors, and asked if we were physi¬ 
cians ; and deemed in extreme misery, dreading 
the approach of winter; and sinking, unassisted, 
under sickness. ‘They were tenants of Sir Hugh 
Massey, but he was abroad. We promised to 
mention their deplorable situation at, some gen¬ 
tleman's house, and, if possible, procure them 
medicine. 

From these; humble abodes of wretchedness. 


we pressed on, till we found ourselves again in 
the neighbourhood of the? Shannon. DIveefed 
by the people (who were very obliging) to turn 
to the right, near •some ^slated cottages of Sir 
Hugh Massey’s, and pursue opr path along the 
river to Alderman Vincent’s, we suddenly opened 


on scenes to which it is impossible to do justice 
by painting or description. The Shannon spread 
his blue waters, sparklmg in the sun, in the man¬ 


ner *of a lake, encompassed by varying woods. 
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and liltle lavvtis, and verdant hills ^ and as we 
walked the ^romantic path we had discovered in 
Sir 11. Massey’s delightful demesnes, this noble, 
river foamed at oiir*side, and covered the brown 
rocks and hanging shrubs with his spray. 

As we advanced. Lord Massey’s house ap¬ 
peared on a gentle declivity, embowered in trees, 
and highly adorning tiie picture. The river, 
widening as w^e passed, delighted through the 
picturesque and- woodejJ way, every'* moment 
promised greater beauties, and always surpassed 
the promise, until reaching the foot of a ruined 
tower, the salmon-l^ap, composed bf*great ledges 

of rock, and the deservedly celebrated Falls of 

• « 

Ooonass, surprized us, by a vic,w far tran.scend- 
ing expectation, fully rewarding the ti)il of the 
day, and presenting to our eyes .such exqiiisitc 
natural beauty as we had not before beheld. 
The Falls of Doonass are an interruption of 
the navigation of the Shannon, by ledges of 
rocks and shoal-wat('r, on gravefly Hats. The 
current at the salmoivleap, and a!)ove it, is very 
strong, and the angry river seems gathering in 
his rage at the interposed delay, as he prepares 
to burst along. 11 is waves dash in tumultuous 
conllict, and whiten in the sun’s rays; then hurry 
on, and sweeping through the scattered and op¬ 
posing rocks, hurries with him our ,allrighted 
senses, and hardly permits the an.>iious breath to 
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be drawn, /n more tranquil sports the attentive 
anglers were casting their long lines. 

On the opposite meadows^ the peaceful sheep 
heeded not this princely rivei'*s fury ; and below 
the P’alls small wooded-isles, or promontories, 
smiled on its exhausted powers, and dipt in its 
smooth surface the branches and many-tinted 
leaves of their trees! T.hc ruined tower I men¬ 
tioned commands the finest view in the world of 
picturesque beauty. 

Following our path through this noble place of 
Sir Hugh Massey’s, we had a good view of a 
very fine mansion-house and, beautiful grounds, 
where hay-inakiiig diversified and animated every 
spot Continuing our way, the Shannon be¬ 
came quite tranquil, and flowed within its regular 
bounds. Its glassy bosom was smooth and un¬ 
ruffled. Villa after villa ornamented the opposite 
side, and our path, oVer-hung by magnificent 
trees, presented fresh charms, until Mr. Vincent’s 

f 

delightful mansion, seated on a lawn gently 
sloping to the vvater-edge,. met our sight. Al¬ 
though gratified to the utmost degree by all we 
had just seen, we wpre happy to have a prospect 
of repose in so sweet a spot, as our fatigue had 
been very great, and the distance to Doouass 
far exceeded our calculation. In the elegant 
mansion .of Alderman Vincent we met from 
himself and family a nlost hospitable reception. 
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and gladly accepted an invitation to dinner/ 
Mr. Vincent manifested all that genuine urbanity 
which distinguishes Irish gentlemen so highly, and 
very politely shewefi us Ws choice collection of 
pictures; but we sought the “ bard of Kilcolmaii” 
in vain. The collection is, however, rare, and 
well deserves inspection. They were brought 
from Germany, and came to Mr. V. in part liqui¬ 
dation of a debt due by a friend now no more. 
'Inhere are many good portraits,—one, said to be 
of Oliver Cromwell; several scripture and his¬ 
toric pieces of merit, and others /)f rural and 
domestic life, well deiiueatcd. An elegant repast, 
good wine, and Mr. Vincent’s cheerful and in¬ 
structive conversation, made the’termination of 
our walk very pleasing. The situation of Al¬ 
derman V.'s house is perfectly beautiful. The 
Shannon Hows past, its lawn in great beauty ! 
Castle Conncl, a very pretty village, where there 
is a good spa, stands on the opposite side, and 
the whole country round resembles a fine garden 
intersjiersed with villas,*larm-houses, and woods. 

Having recommended the poor cottagers ill 
of the fever to this benevolent family, who have 
assisted many around in such situations, we 
took our leave, as the declining sun warned us 
that we must resume our path. Again we winded 
along its meandering way,^ and passed’Sir H. 
Massey’s mansion: again the mighty torrent be- 
.gan to loam and shake; and, again, the Falls of 
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" Doonass broke its course^ aud Ihc^ wetted rocks 
shone in the evening rays of the suyi! The mo¬ 
ment was favourable to the rural fishermen, who 
now more attentively cast their lines. The lovely 
tints of autumn glowed with mellowed beauty in 
every tree, as gentle evening breathed over the 
magic beauty of the river, again spreading into 
the mimic lake. As long as we could permit our¬ 
selves we lingered, and then hurried to the road. 
We reached tlie*ferry*of the Shannon very late, 
and crossed it by star-light. I'he quiet waters 
rippled ropud out boat, and the melancholy song 
of our boatman, chanting kn Irish air, gave the 
night-scene a peculiar interest. Poverty and 
sickne.ss had made his voice weak, lie told n.s of 
his distresses with affecting simplicity, his humble 
profits at the ferry^ and of the increasing misery 
of the poor. We lajided, aud left our pilot with 
a sigh. It is too much the rnelauchbly truth, iny 
dear L., thUt Ireland’s choice.st beauties cannot 
awhile delight us, witliout the tale of a people’s 
sorrow wouiuling the eai*a few moments after ! 

Profusely scattered arc those beauties liy a be¬ 
nevolent Deity; hut they in vain smile before the 
sickened eye of despairing poverty, and even in 
the midst of them! A mind exempt from the 
cares of these poor beings caijnot fully enjoy 
them, if sensibility and humaiiily be not extinct! 

. The remainder of our walk along the Shannon 
wassolemy and interesting, It 
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night. The Sliatinou seemed to repose in the 
majesty of iiijght^ and gladly to rest its troubled 
waves. 

We met no person, and in quiet conversation 
pursued our way till we arrived in Limerick. 
We closed this charming, but fatiguing ex- 
(cursion, in welcome repose. Believe me, &c. 


LETTER IX. • . 

Lmerut/r, Sf^pt, 4, W17. 

MV DEAR L. 

Since 1 wrote we have walked a great deal in 
the beautiful environs of Limerick; and wander- 
ins: in the extensive meadows on the Shannon- 
side, as you-go to Askeaton, and the towns in 
Kerry, have frequently heard the Iqud song of 
labourers returning from work. They sung Irish 
airs, in the Irish language, with surprising beauty 
and etfcct! Their airs were not always plaintive, 
but we heard some finely uiartial. You cannot 
imagine how we enjoyed them. Often, as the 
evening had— 

“ In her stfber living all things clad," , 

% 

» 

§ 

have we listened with re-doubled pleasure to this 
really line music. Loud and sprightly it wan- 
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* toned through the distant air, seemed the call to 
war, and heroic deeds of a great (and valorous 
people; or, assuming' softer^tones, invited to gay 
revelling, the merry dance, and the sportive 
joys of love ! Who could fail to think he heard 
the venerable harp accompanying these evening 
hymns? Who could forbear to rush into the 
mists of antiquity to lind the people win;) formed, 
who cultivated, who listened to such music ?— 
How pleased, too, one* is, to leave modern history 
for these fascinating visions of peace and jo^, 
which wil[ rise up in deeply considering ol the 
remote limes of Erin’s eaVly sons ! The kind 
delusion soothes the soul; and, far from inspiring- 
envy, or discontent, one rejoices if numbers in 
former days have enjoyed so much happiness, 
and one hopes that genial conciliation and in- 
tenal peace gradually approaches to renew and 
realize other scenes of joy and peace ! How 1 
long to see the merry dance, and the rural groupes 
of the redressed and hap^y Irish !—the light feet 
beating gaily responsive to their own lively planx- 
ties, and a government of strength and concord, 
needing no expensive armies, no unconstitutional 
bills, looking with pleased security on their happy 
subjects! Is it much to expect this fron» an en~ 
lightened senate, and ministers />f elevated and 
liberal minds? Is it not thus they will discover 
hpw to avert the foreigner, and render our ein- 
pirc immortal ? 
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Limerick, Sept. 7, 1817. 

This day, by attendance on divine service, we 
had an opportunity of seeing the cathedral of 
Limerick, ft is one of the finest old buildings in 
the island, arul was erected in 1207, by Donald 
O^Brien, then King of Limerick, This gothic 
pile is ^ good preservation, and highly worthy 
the traveller’s inspection. The congregration of 
Protestants is small. There are numerous cha¬ 
pels of the Catholics in this city, attended by a 
vast population. The dissenters afe,not nume¬ 
rous. We saw a new Catholic chapel, just finished 
in a very handsome Gothic manner, which orna¬ 
ments the new city very much. There is consi¬ 
derable harmony between Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants here, as well as in. Cork, though the 
corporate, and exolusive .system, is certainly 
injurious to it. Here too, as in that city, con¬ 
tested electioTis have been carried oil with great 
animation, to open the representation. 

We inspected, at our leisure, the handsome 
public-buildings—the custom-house,court-house, 
and jail ; as also the spacious .streets of the new 
city, crowded with.genteel well-dressed people. 
We have viewed Thoinond-bridge, with its four¬ 
teen arches, narrow, but still strong, and built 
above six hundred years. ,Tlie shipping on the 
quays makes a very pleasing appearance; but 
trade has suftered here as well as every place; 
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find the f^reat projected improvements on thein^ 
and in the upper part of the new city^ are greatly 
checked. The tide reaches abiove the bridge 
more than sixty miles fronl the sea. Female 
beauty bas been much and deservedlft celebrated 
in Limerick. On Sundays there is a great dis¬ 
play of it, as well as consummate elegance and 
taste in the dress of the ladies. The great citie.s 
of Mun^Aer, which we have now seen—otWater- 
ford, Cork, and. Limerick, offer to the stran¬ 
ger’s eye, in this respect, a very fascinating pic¬ 
ture. Indeed, so much of graceful and genteel 
appearance* in both sexes# of all tlie better 
classes, as present itself in these cities, make 
the most favourable impression on the mind. 
Such appearance could not exist without a great 
deal of mental excellence and superiority. In 
fact, in this, as in .several other respects, the Irisli, 
in a great measure, resemble the French. They 
have more personal beauty, however, than the 
latter, and the men have more strength, with 
equal activily. No traveler can observe their 
great cities without admiring the striking natural 
endowments of a population so great and so 
vivacious! 

» 

The neighbourhood of Limerick is rendered 
beautiful by the Clare mountains terminating 
many fine landscapes, in which the Shannon, 
flowing through a fertile and ornamented country, 
forms the chief feature. This evening we saw 
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Ihem to grf>at advantage from those admired 
meadows of ,wliicli 1 liavc been sjjeaking. We 
concluded the day by visiting them after dinner. 
The sun was declining, but siifticiently high to 
s[)read his golden hues over them. Patches of 
cultivation distinctly marked their verdant and 
sloping sides. We saw the peasant’s mountain 
cots phynly ; the quiet smoke, harbinger of 
humble joy, just newly rising from thtin and 
stealin<>' to the clouds. The ShannoifVas hid 

from our view bv inbu'vening banks; but the 

•/ •. % ^ 

gliding and numerous sails, following in gentle 
succession, pointed plainly where our favourite 
river pursjicd his way to the ocean: This scene, 
was not, as recently, enlivened by the labourer’s 
(wcniiig-song, but its mild glories will not easily 
be eradicated from onr ineg^iories. We left it 
not till the orb of day sunk in the distant wave, 
and the indistinct sifils of boats and vessels faded 
from our sight. * 


Limerichy Sept, 8, 1817. 

This morning, my dfcar 1/, I devoted to the 
jieculiar purpose of paying homage to the castle 
w here the magnanimous WilliaJln chieily resided 
whilst besieging thi^? city, forty years after it had 
surrendered to General Ireton. When the flrst 
rays of early dawn appeared 1 left Limerick, and 
very, soon came in sight of ^Newcastle, which is 
almost a mile and a half from this city, and 
seated near the Dublin road. We had been 
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shewn a few days ag^o, by a gentleman of Lime¬ 
rick, the part of the Shannon wivsre William 
crossed, and I seized the opportunity, before we 
left this, of hastening to this castle. It stands 
on a gently-declining hill, commanding a fine 
view of the city and the Shannon. The shell of 
this venerable building js considerable and lofty, 
At the very same period of the year and month. 
King William inhabited these now ruined and 
lonely walls, I fdund a seat in one of the arched 
windows, and had full leisure for refleclion. 


The cold .September breeze brushed past the 
shrubs and weeds, and, on* a neighbouring tree, 
the plaintive robin sung his mournful appeal to 
winter! Here many cares devoured the royal 
hero, who fought, not as the gloomy Ireton, for 
the advantage of a sanguinary party,—who con¬ 
tended, not as the, despotic and implacable 


Kinuncini, for the vindictive trium[>hs of foreign 


bigotry,—n6t, as the three Stuarts, for narrow 
and corrupt despotism,—not as the leader of any 
party,—but who was the Tather of his people and 


guardian of the constitution !—who here strug¬ 
gled for the empire ; and, for public good, near 


this castle, risked life itself! 


The tomb has long covered him, rpy dear L.; 
but such a man can never die 1 , Happy for Li¬ 
merick, had she rightly appreciated the hero’s 
value ; and, by gracious and speedy surrender, 
conciliated his best affections I She might have 
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possessed^ within her walls, the hehd of the 
whole empire^ and obtained for herself and 
Ireland a compact, signed by his own hand, 
which would have tranquillized, and secured the 
country! 

The feeble tyrant, James, had fled. “ Pardon 
our errors, and be our king,” were the words 
which policy, good sense, *and religion, dictated ! 
—Prom this castle, where now I ruminate .on the 
afflicting past, the "royal vwirrioi: would have re¬ 
plied, Come to my arms; embrace me, my 
children.” But the armed satellites of Louis 
the Fourteenth were i« the unfortunate city; of 
that foreign despot, whose great aim was to pre¬ 
vent concord in this great empire! In a fatal 
hour, and contrary to the general opinion in 
Limerick, the opinions of the French comman¬ 
ders and of Sarsefield prevailed. 

The country which once introduces a foreign 
force, against a just and lawful goverjiment, ob¬ 
tains temporary masters, who will never make a 
good capitulation for tter interests. It was the 
interest of William, and of the Irish Catholics in 
Limerick, to make immediate and lasting peace. 
That of France wa§ to keep alive a lingering 
war. William had hoped the French would have 
retired. His affairs in England, and on the Con¬ 
tinent, called him away. ButJLouis dreaded the 
champion of freedom re-appearing in either! 
Delay was something to the wily king; and h, 

2a 
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lucky ball, (more fortunate than that directed 
against him at the Boyne,) might remove his 
formidable adversary for eyer! It was, therefore, 
the policy of the French king to dupe the Irish 
to the last. Thus William was detained in this 
venerable castle, (where I sit, and whence I write 
to you, my dear 1^.,) as Henry the Second was in 
Leinster, anxious to make a general pacification, 
and to give a good constitution, and equal laws 
to all Ireland; uiuf, like him, was at length 
hurried away by foreign and domestic affair 
whilst tlys Island, in either case, was dcjirived of 
golden moments, and c<»nsigncd to ruin. 

1 left the castle oppressed with painful feeling, 
and wandered on every spot around whert* 1 sup¬ 
posed the immortal hero had paused tf) View 
Limerick, before.! took my leave of the place 
where this good and great man liad .sojourned. 
It was a pleasing change to visit the adjoining 
race-groufids and the turret above the»n. The 
extensive and admirable view from it was well- 
fitted to banish disagreeable thoughts. 1 have 
never seen any thing in England snjicrior. I 
cannot say how* much of Muu.stcr and Connauglu 
is seen from this eminence-; hut a great portion 
of Clare, Tipperary, and Liirierick, certainly arc. 
The noble Shannon spreading, winding through, 
and fertilizing dn, immense tract of the richest 
.country, displayed its stream to unspeakable ad 
yardage. A vast rang<‘of nmmrtains, exteuding 
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to the counties of Galway and Tipperary, swept- 
around. Mginy noble mansions and fine woods 
enlivened this delightful panorama. The view 
is, indeed, transcendently beautiful. We arrived 
in time for breakfast at our inn. I am truly, 
&o. &c. 


LETTER X' 


Limcricltl S^i, 10, 1817* 


MY DEAR t. 

You are aware t hat the articles of Limerick 
were solemnly confirmed and ratified at West¬ 
minster, by the King* and Queen oi England. By 
the surrender of tlys city to General Ginkle, a 
great positive good was o*btained,for England. 
The designs of France were frustrat^sd, her party 
extinguished, and the glorious revolution of 1688 
then, and not till ther?, finally completed! Till 
that event took place, the crown was not firmly 
placed on the head of William; the theatre for 
foreigners, for malcontents, (English, Irish, or 
Scotch) was kept open, and opportunity afiforded 
for the renewed exertions of the heroic valour and 
extraordinary genius of this people ! From this 
compact, England immediately received stipu¬ 
lated and expected benefits. The law of nations 
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'cannot be weaker than the municipal and civil 
law, which requires, where the vah^able consi- 
demtion. be given bona Jide^ that the terms of 
every contract shall be rigidly fulfilled. This 
principle is, in fact, at the same moment, the 
fundamental legislative points of all societies, 
and cannot be violated without injuring their 
stability. The surrender of Limerick, in 1691, 
wisely considered, was the consummation of all 
the toils of England to civilize Ireland. Henry 
the Second, surrounded by Irish princes and 
chieftains, a brave army, and himself one of the 
most powerful monarchs of Europe, could not 
have desired more. The pacification of Ireland 
permitted William to pursue his foreign wars, 
and to firmly establish himself in England : two 
points necessary for the completion of the revo¬ 
lution of 1688. The, surrender of this noble city 
ensured them. Henry obtained but the obedience 
of a small province; William the full dominion 
of this island by his trea’ty. The consequence of 
the English crown' wasmuch augmented in 
Europe, by the success of either king in Ireland, 
but incomparably more by William's final tri¬ 
umph there, than by the partial acquisition of 
the Second Henry. William, in the small prin¬ 
cipality of Holland, made a glorious stand against 
Erench despotism m Europe; but, at the head of 
all the British isles, where the surrender of Lime- 
rick placed him, his rank and power became 
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,cominaiiding and terrific. The bopii the king 
gave was small. He granted to his Irish subjects 
what his Scotch had secured for themselves in 
the reign of Charles the,First; and his English 
had taken^ in that of Henry the Eighth, liberty of 
conscience, with security of property! 

Peace smiled on the whole empire within, and 
Europe looked awe-struck on these isles. A 
party, in England,’blighted their fair and smil¬ 
ing promise of hg,rvest, and debarred tliem of its , 
plenteous fruits. Blind to thfe great 'truth, that 
without civil and religious immunities no colony, 
or allied nation, ever produces filithful subjects 
to the parent state ; or, regardless ot conseejuen - 
ces to posterity, the ruling faction, influenced by 
its connections in Ireland, and by a narrow anti¬ 
pathy to Catholics, caused the flagitious and un¬ 
principled violation of the articles of Eimerick. 
They did not replace the Irish in their former 
position, but retained the valuable consideration, 
whilst they cancelled the agi*eemeiit. Never did 
British honour suffer so much, and never was 
worse policy engrafted on a more faithless deed. 

The country party, which had introduced Wil- 

* . ' 

liain, had founded their procedings on a hatred of 
arbitrary power; but, in this instance, exercised * 
a purely despotic will; and, though themselves 
ons of liberty, emulated the cruel act of ‘ 
the revocation of the edict pf Nantz by Louis the 
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Fourteenth.' The patriot, or whig parties, of 
succeeding reigns, continued to aggravate the 
criminality of this memorable infraction, by en¬ 
acting repeated laws against'Catholics, through 
the temporary ministries and governments of the 
day, until the bowed spirits of the Irish had no¬ 
thing left but God, and the memory of the past, to 
console or sustain it! Nor did this much aggrieved 
race dare to raise their heads, till his present 
majesty, >^ith a soul abpvc all -factions,—a free- 

•t 

dom from prejudice, like the imuiortal William 
himself,—and a calm disdain of the enactments 
and oppressions of the patriot parties of [)reced' 
ing reigns,—recalled to mind the broken and 
violated treaty (if Limerick; and, gathering its 
mouldering fragments,—resolved, in part, to re¬ 
deem the honour of the crown, and pour balm 

on this ill-used and wretched land! 

•/ 

It has been truly pleasing, my dear L., to 
find, in all our walks hitherto, the name of his 
majesty venerated, as tfie first great benefactor 
of Ireland since the timp« of Elizabeth. Is 
not this a grateful reward for the just king?— 
honorable to him, J^nd to those who bestow it ?— 
What gem sparkles in the crown so bright as that 
^ of justice ?—What office so glorious for the royal 
hand, as to raise the afflicted from the earth, to 
tear fron\ his weak limbs the rusty chain, and, 
telling him to breathe his native air without far- 
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ihei teri(ns, to jilacc; oh his up raised forehead 
(lie stamp of freedom !—But there yet'hemains a 
great deal to be done. 

Happily the late revolutionary ruler of Prance 
hud not the wily perseveraiifcc of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, or understood, like him, the nature of 
its parties, and this vulnerable part of the em¬ 
pire, as he did ; ho knew not, like him, to fan 
here tlic sparks of discontent into dangerous 
dames; but, crude in his conceptions, and acrimo¬ 
nious and hasty in Cemper, often decided,through 
il!-found<’d disgust, and mistook the dictum of 
his own ignorance for the voice of intuition, or 

o % ^ 

of jntigment. He despised the Irish, cind would 
not risk an army, or otficers hcrej and, to the 
circumstance of such a character reigning in 
France in the late war, it may be attributed, 
that Limerick was not again made the focus of 
civil war, and the Shannon a channel for foreign 
troops. Had that person read history, and profited 
by it,—bad he studied (he records of the Bureau 
des affaires ctrangercs” with care, and had as well 
appreciated the Irish cfiaraefcer as the generals of 
Louis the Fourteenth, — strange scenes niight 
have presented themselves, and many a states 
man been not a litfle embarrassed in our empire 
But, like James the Second, tlie late French 
governor doubtfid the courage and firmness of 
Irishmen, and sent no St .Ruth to fortify the 
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* western side of the Shannon^ and seize on Lime¬ 
rick ! 

The capitulation of Limerick forms an era, 
from whence a century*h^ flowed, full of real 
danger to the empire. A revolution in England, 
which established the laws and constitution so 
nobly, was, however, very imperfect as to the 
empire which left Ireland without the just bene¬ 
fits of either! Had William and his parliament, 
on the.*fall of Limerick, confirmed and improved 
the arti'des then-granted, the whole fabric of the 
great edifice had been completed and strength¬ 
ened. The-^Union of 1800 has not yet repaired 
these fatal errors. The ‘ great minister who 
formed it made a compact with the Protestant 
party of Ireland only, and left the question of 
the viplated articles of this city, from whence J 
write, untouched. The diflficulties of that Union 
seem to me to arise .from attempting to mix the 
English and Irish constitutions together. The 
English parliament and government cannot ad¬ 
mit Catholics, it is said, with propriety, and 
adherence to their Fundamental laws; but no ob¬ 
jection of this kind could have been applied to 
an Irish parliament and ministry. At Limerick, 
in 1691, the Catholics asked or thought of no 
admission to the English parliament. Mr. Pitt, 
whose prodigious struggles latterly against French 
despotism 1 cannot^spfliciently admire, proposed 
the interniingling of Irish with English gentle- 
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men in parliament^ at London^ aa a g’ood wa^ 
of softening party-fury on Irish questions, and 
with consiiderable reason. But he either con¬ 
templated the perpetual exclusion of Irish Catho¬ 
lic gentry, or he did not. If he did, he treated 
the Catholic body with cruelty and duplicity,— 
if he did not, it became him to shew how they 
might be admitted without infringing the consti¬ 
tution of 1688, in England. And, if he could 
not prove their admissibility, or meant’their ex^ 
elusion, it had been better {o have formed no 
Union" rather than a very unsatisfactory one! 
But it is so unpleasing to censure a uoble and de¬ 
parted character, that 1 rather impute to Mr. 
Pilt the hope that the prejudtices of England 
would give way, if an Union gave her more ease 
in governing Ireland, than 1 do wrong designs 
or egregious mistake. That experiment, how¬ 
ever, will not, I fear, unl'css much amended, be 
able to encounter *the hazards another conti¬ 
nental war may bring, as it is attended by many 
and dangerous inconveniences, as well as by 
great apparent good. Like the treaty at Lime¬ 
rick, it is but a covenant fulfdled only on one 
side. You will see, my dear L., how I have 
fallen into political remarks. 

The history of this city is so important, and 
the last capitulation bears to this day .so much 
upon the consideration of Ireland's political con- 
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stitutioii^ th^it 1 atn naturally led into lliem. 
If the Union of 1800 seems to me a very feeble 
mode of harmonizing Ireland, without^thoronglily 
repairing the national crime pf violated faith in 
1691,1, who have no minister or party to please, 
but have seen a great deal of Ireland, and have 
seriously observed the vast strength of her [leo- 
ple, may venture to say, so. The bulk of liu^ 
Irish nation was omitted in Mr. Pitt’s treaty of 
1800 with the parliament in Dublin, and in 1691 
it was defrauded of its rights. The revolution of 
1688 was not intended to give liberty to England, 
and take it alfogether from Ireland. Artful and 
prejudiced men have perverted it to that pur¬ 
pose ; but the spirit of those times went quite 
another way. William certainly came not as an 
oppressor to Ireland. How she is to be redressed 
is now a ditlicuU question. Far from entering 
into a subject, chietly fit for rrfinisters and princes, 
I drop the pen; but, doing so, add, that llu'y 
will not be justitied in remaining stationary, or 
waiting till they can sec their way,” least the 
storms and waves of time may arise, and, beating 
on the weak part of our great vessel, the planks 
may give way, and every pump be exerted in 
vain ! To-morrow, 1 think, ‘will be our last day 
in Limerick ; and, small as the pedestrian’s jire- 
paratiops are, they now compel me to lay aside 
my paper. * . 
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Limerick, 

You will i^adily believe, my dear L., that ] 
am no speculative reformer, forming visions out 
of unreal things, and fancying men fit for Uto¬ 
pian scenes. The orators and advocates of the 
Catholic cause, in and out of parliament, have 
argued too much in the‘wild fields of abstract 
right, and universal toleration, to satisfy .my un¬ 
derstanding in regard to J^he state of t|iis coun¬ 
try. The sublime and eloquent Rousseau can 
well describe what man ought to be, or might be; 
but tlic pedestrian, who sees the community in 
its undress, and observes its various passions and 
prejudices, will be sure rather to take man as he 
is, and as he actually stands, in relation to others; 
he endeavours to find what, thus viewed, he 
wants, or is fit for, without the injury of others, 
or d(;rangement of the state: In going so much 
among them, as we have done in the country, 
we find the people at large possessed of no fan¬ 
tastic ideas, or scliemofc of change, which too 
often are the children of revenge and disappoint¬ 
ment. In all I write relative to Ireland, 1 have in 
view the just interests of the whole community, 
and wish for adjustment of its parts in a plain 
old-fashioned manner, without partial preference 
of any. • ^ 

History is less a guide to ikiclaimcrs than their 
own passimis; but the one produces facts, tive 
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. other assertions. Since his majesty’s accession, 
the Protestant whiff-party raised up ideas of false 
grandeur in Ireland, gratifying to themselves, but 
injurious to England/ yet without a word of ihc 
capitulation of Limerick. In more recent times, 
it has grown fashionable to defend the Catholics, 
but with palpable neglect of our more ancient 
history. The true grotfad to have taken, was Ihe 
proffer .of Henry the Second, viz .—BritWt laws 
and liber/,ies to Irish subjects. • 

In the reigns of Henry the Third, Edward the 
First, Edwayd the Third, and Richard the Se¬ 
cond, the*’people of Ireland often and respecl- 
fully petitioned the throne for the fulfilment of 
the second Henry’s bond. The distractions of 
civil war suspended the claim. The sagacious 
Henry the Seventh admitted it. The despotic 
reigns of Henry the Eighth, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
of the Stuarts, crea'ted a fearful anarchy in Ire- 
land, which left little room for political adjust¬ 
ment. These monarchs wished to new-model 
Ireland, without regardt to circumstances,—one 
set of them to make it Protestant,—another Ca¬ 
tholic,—bnt none acted on the good old plan of 
their great predecessor in Ireland, to receive all 

A 

subjects under English protection, and equally 
imparted laws.' William came as the great me¬ 
diator between ajl the Irish sulijects, and at the 
surrender of Limerick a balance among them 
tvas formed. 
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Unfortunately, we see that the friends of free-, 
dom in England, in 1691, were the advocates of 
slavery in Ireland, and it was overset. A tem¬ 
perate and respectful setting forth before parlia¬ 
ment of the expediency and propriety of re-adjust¬ 
ing it, and giving this country, in all its parts, 
rational independence, such as Henry the Se¬ 
cond, as Edward the Fllrst, and as the hero of 
Poicti^rs and Cressy meditated in periods of lei¬ 
sure to have bestowed, must, long ago, have done 
much to meliorate things between Ireland and 
England. But the pleading of tjbe cause has 
been mismanaged, and the tribunaEwhich was 
to deciile has been irritated, insulted, and me¬ 


naced, when it should have been informed, per¬ 
suaded, and, if possible, convinced ! If Irish 
Catholics be now discontented, they have their 
own parliamentary and other advocates to blame, 
rather than an august parliament, and a great 
and generous country ; they have their own im- 
petuosity to lament, and* the vague and chime¬ 
rical colouring put on* their, claims, to deplore : 
from an illustrious prince they certainly had 
cause for hoping more speedy benevolent aid ; 
but they ought not to despair of receiving it, 
though it come tardily. 

The Catholics have more to do. They should 
convince the Protestants of Ireland of the since¬ 
rity and liberality of their a*fFection, and disprove 
all wish for superiority and violent assumption of 
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.power. In'the counties, they should act on all 
these grounds, and cease to have the illusive form 
of a council in the metropolis, whHch, however 
composed of talent, learning, and genius, cannot 
stand in lieu of the whole people, uttering to 
England the simple unadulterated language of 
the heart, and imploring, on the tomb of Henry 
the Second, the privileges he intended tor all his 
subjects of Ireland- They may be heard, through 
counsel,. ,at the bar of, the Houses of Commons 
and Lords. Their petitions should be quite dif¬ 
ferent from those of recent years,—founded on 
expediency,—historic matter well reasoned, and 
equally free from visionary ideas, or bombastic 
language. They ought to be persuaded they 
cannot advance by menace, and may alienate by 
avowed antipathy. 

I write these free* sentiments to you, m\ dear 

• • • 

L. You like discusssion. 1 shall never insult 
you as an Englishman oppressing this country, 
but rather endeavour to win your understanding, 
to pardon its numijrous .'jrrors, through the im¬ 
mensity of its suffering, and the long delay of its 
relief. They are sentiments which no party or 
prince could purchase, but 1 hope, in some degree, 
they will be found worthy your truly enlightened 
and liberal mind. They spring from faithful ob¬ 
servation of a whole people, and if they be erro- 
neons, may at least lead others to something 
new and better. For, as 1 said in a late letter. 
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in allusion to the local peculiarities of Ireland, 
that ihino;^ cannot go on as they are, so 1 may 
repeat of political and greater matters. 

No theories of rhform Are wanting here ; some 
plain, practical good, dispensed by your prince 
and parliamejit, now having leisure, in time of 
[Xiace, will make this island very happy, and 
render her a steady ally to your throne in times 
of convulsion abroad, or amongst yourselves at 
home. But T sincerely hope Jthat tho 'royal per-* 
sonago at the head of affairs will feel that con¬ 
tinual delay may be interpreted, '^hh some plau¬ 
sibility, into desertion of the oppresSed, and may 
hcroaftcr cast a shade over his brightest glorids ; 
and that your minister, whose equanimity and 
powerful understanding all unprejudiced men 
must greatly admire, will reflect, that his noble 
termination of war will want half its merit, if he 
does not e[ubody in his unclouded mind every 
petition of the Irish since the day| of Henry the 
Third, and, expanding-his views, become himself 
their advocate, and the accomplisher of general 
harmony at home. Difficulties should not deter 
him in the godlike cause, and the approbation of 
every good man in the empire will hail his steps. 
Such a man ought not to regard place or power,. 
but as instrumental for piiblic good. If he once 
clearly discern the latter to be inseparably united 
with grand, effectual, and speedy relief for Ire¬ 
land. he will not hesitate. 
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. As we ar^ going to take our last walk near 
Limerick, asd the day is extremely fine, I shall 
conclude, and dispatch this letter, ^hich I fear 
you have already thou^t too*long. 

I am, &c. &c. 



LETTER Xl * 


Limerick^ Sept, II, 1817. 

MY DEAR L. 

r 

Our walk yesterday carried us into the county 
of Clare, and across Thomond-bridge, which 
gives some painful recollections of the brave fel¬ 
lows who perished on it at the great siege by 
General Ginkle. I am sorry to write that the 
distress of the country augments. We hear (»f 
fever everywhere around, and it is scarcely safe 
to go into or near any cottage. 

As we were admiring a fine prospect of the 
country and the Shannon yestenlay, a very pallid 
and weak man came out of a cottage near us, 
about twelve feet square. He was recover¬ 
ing from fever. He told us his story. “Three 
or four years ago, he possessed, with some of his 
family, a good farrp of fifty acres. Before the 
lease expired, it was'taken over his head, at a 
rent of five or six pounds the acre, by a monied 
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land-jobber. He was compelled to leave it, and 
become a common labourer. Distress and po^ 
verty had since almost worn himself and little 
family from the ea^th. IjLe had long been ill of 
the prevailing fever, but was now convalescent.’* 
What! a land-system everywhere? and how 
culpable were many landlords and great farmers 
to encourage it. But when we admit the leading 
feature of the age to be love of money, our wonder 
will instantly cease. The prevailing sentiment^ 
we now almost daily hear, is,’ No rnatter how 
it is, the poor must sufferbut unmixed with 
acrimony; for the resignation of this people under 
want, and every species of misery, is admirable. 
They feel practically, if they dp not understand 
historically, how long they have been held in 
mournful degradation; and they mean to convey 
to a person of genteel appearance, the touching 
remark, that their deliverance from long-endur¬ 
ing sorrow is still delayed. A deep and melan¬ 
choly tone often accompanies the temark I men¬ 
tion, and which we b^ve a thousand times heard 
with but small variation. 

We saw, on our last walk, the house of the 
person’s family who shewed King William the 
ford across the Shannon. It is solitary and old. 
The man obtained a grant of lands, which his’ 
family hold* to this day, but the superstitious 
people think they have not thriven on the estate. 
The Shannon looked extremely beautiful yes- 

2 B 
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terday, and we saw it to great advantage by vi¬ 
siting a charming-small island which is in it, about 
two miles from iiirnerick inland. Qn this, Mr,. 
Tuthill, who has contended for the honour of rc- 

• t 

presenting Limerick in the Imperial Parliament, 

occasionally resides, in a most commodious and 

elegant villa, placed in the midst of a garden, 

washed by the Shannon’s lovely waves. This 

ffentleman had the kindness to favour us with a 

view of his delightful residence. His unaffected 
' ^ . • * 
polUeness'riiade us'cnjoj^our little excursion xery 

much. The view upwards, on the enchanting 

Shannon, cann^>t be excelled. Ilis verdant banks. 

covered with eattle, and adt)rncd by charming 

villas at intervals (whilst William’s riiined casth* 

in the distance crowned the bewitching scene), 

filled us with admiration. 

« 

Mr. T. informed ns .an action had been fought 
on this island, as bonps were frecjuently disco 
vered, and that a covered-w^y had formerly ex¬ 
isted. I omitted to ask him if General Ginkle 


had crossed here, or in *what part. The for<l 

V 0 ^ 

William crossed is in View of this island, which 


forms the most pleasing retreat imaginable. Mr. 
T.^s gardens and green-houses are very elegant; 
genuine taste pervades them and the house. To 
‘complete the beauty of the Shaiujon here, a tree 
has grown about half a mile from Mr. T.’s island, 
in its centre, on a rocRy„ or hard spot, and has a 
singular and pleasing effect. 
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We left this island^ and its hospitable posses- 
sor^ with regret. Never have I seen a residence 
more formed for happy repose and study. It in- 
viteSj and almost compels <the mind to reflection; 
and as its access is only by means of occasional 
cots, which are used by fishermen with singular 
dexterity in the rapid and often impetuously- 
violent stream of the Shannon, there can be little 
or no interruption to meditation or business here, 
or Jo the occasional enjqyment of selep't society.* 
We returned to Limerick partly along the 
Shannon, and having now seen aU its environs, 
and made the ino^t interesting researches we 
could, propose to leave it early tq-morrow,morn- 
ing. 

1 forgot to mention that I have seen the Bishop 
of Limerick, whose learning, benevolence, and 
suavity of manners,, do honour to his station. His 
lordship stated to me, that* the magnitude of the 
present distress, in and about Limericji, was be¬ 
yond conception, and that every one’s private 
funds for charity were nearly exhausted. He 
appeared pleased with the idea of our tour, 
which proposed to combine utility with some¬ 
thing of literature; and gave it the encourage¬ 
ment of a liberal mind, feeling well-disposed to 
any thing which might, in a rational manner, tend 
to better the condition of Irieland. NoV did we 
omit visiting the Catholic prelate of this great 
city, a most amiable and respectable character 

2 B ^ . 
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also. He corroborated all the statement of Dr. 
WarburtOHj as to the general suffering, and none 
can know it better than the Catholic clergy. 

The fever-hospital begins to be crowded, and 
it is to be feared this populous city will afford it 
innumerable patients. Many of the inferior Ca¬ 
tholic ecclesiastics have fallen victims to the con¬ 
scientious discharge of their duty in visiting the 
dying. 

* Accounts have also j'eached. Limerick of j:he 
lamented death of Judge Osborn, and of Mr. 
Ridgeway, a barrister, both most worthy and 
highly-endowed characters. , The judge, on re¬ 
turning from circuit, took his crier (who had 
grown ill) into his own carriage. Alas! by this act 
of humanity, he lost his life. He took the fever, 
and never recovered. Rut round the couch of this 
*^y**^ff j*^*^^®* eminent for his talents, benevolence, 
and piety, hovered ap'plauding angels! and tlie 
hand of Heaven, which recalled him hence, 
smoothed the sufferer’s brow as he departed ! 

As this pestilenciJ ha» raged above three 
months, I could not forbear transmitting to the 
Irish government an account of the misery arising 
from it which we have already witnessed on our 
, tour, and a plan for establishing fever-hospitals 
in remote or mountainous districts, where dis¬ 
pensary,* hospital, nqr apothecary, are to be seen. 
1 am quite sure, my dear L., that all smaller con¬ 
siderations of roads or works should give way to 
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the promptest and most vigorous ideas of check¬ 
ing this fatal malady; nor is there any ground to 
suppose that government wjU not adopt every 
precaution, and use every exertion. Already they 
have done much in Dublin. 1 feel deeply for 
the sufferers in the country parts from fever; 
they may not, however, know the extent of it. 

1 fear we shall have further communications to 
make, as we are determined not to rela* in any, 
of \he objects of our walk. 

At this moment, when my mind’s eye runs over 
the vast j)opulation of this island, ,iii villages, 
towns, and cities,—in vallies, and on mountain 
sides,—in glens, and on wild heath, and commons 
of nature,—I shudder at the varied and compli¬ 
cated scenes of wretchedness which may be now 
existing in them ! At tiiis* period of the pesti¬ 
lence, the grasping hand of death may be in 
some measure stayed. What pure and lasting 
happiness shall 1 not feel, my dear*L., if our pe¬ 
destrian labours in the; south and west of Ireland, 
humble as they are, shall in any way help to alle- 
viate the sorrows of thousands! The govern¬ 
ment, I know, feel deeply and rightly for this un¬ 
fortunate country, under jits present suffering from 
fever, and is composed of many persons of huma¬ 
nity, as well as great talents, and, I think? will not 
overlook information on Hie most interesting of 
all subjects touching the health and lives of so 
many fellow-creatures. 
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In our rural walk, I want neither to intrude nor 
dictate, but, pursuing our laborious ai>d diversified 
way, to perform to goYernmqnt and people a sa¬ 
cred duty, as far as lies in my power. 

I shall now close this short letter. To-morrow 
we enter Connaught, according to the old divi¬ 
sion by Queen Elizabeth (and indeed to that of 
nature), though by some freak of geography, 
Clare has been since given to IVJunstcr. 

Believe me, &c. &c. 


LETTER Xll. 


Ncyi>market\m Vo, of Clare, 12, 1817. 

MY DEAR L. 

This morning we left the memorable city of 
Limerick. Our last view from the end of Tho- 
mond-bridge was very fipe. The walls and 
towers, venerably picturesque, and still very lofty, 
hang over the Shannon’s azure waves, as the city 
and distant shipping formed a noble picture to 
the right. The Shannpn yields to none of the 
rivers of Ireland in the beauty of his colour. To¬ 
day it lopks as blue,^and much grander than the 
Seine at Paris. * 

As we proceeded, the Clare mountains rose, 
aud spread with many charms before us; light 
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shadows, and yellow patches of graiti, marked 
their green,sides, as a graceful waving line ter¬ 
minated their summits. ^The road proved level 
and good, having these mountains on the right, 
and the Shannon at a distance on the lei't. Our 
way ran through tine meadows, spreading a great 
expanse of verdure, to tjie river ; and as we began 
to ascend, a vast amphitheatre of mountains met 
the eye. The opposite banks of ihc'.prinee of 
streams appeared, covered with rich ^bods, man¬ 
sions, and here and there a towering and ruined 
castle. As we arrived at Crattogh-woods, we 
seemed lost in the’ picturcstpie of Wales, and a 
eharming cottage nestling in tiieni, completed 
the illusioin From a small chapel near, there 
js a prodigious tine view of the Shannon, en¬ 
riched by surrounding scenery, on which the 
pleased eye dwells* with rapture ! 

IMie day proved very fine, and the harvest 
went on merrily in every field. ‘We saw many 
tine crops of wheat gnd oats. Reaping and liay- 
making employed every bu.sy haml, atid the joy¬ 
ous laugh, and jocund Irish song, frcijucntly 
struck our ears, VVe did not perceive us much 
llax as we wished. 

Carrick, a Gallian eastlc, makes a very noble 
object on tiro other side the Shannon in this walk, 
as well as the seats of .Colonel Moncell, Mr 
Irving, and Mr. Cowper. 

It is quite impossible to do justice, my dear L,, 
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to the riches'and g^randeur of these landscapes by 
any description. Again floated through my busy 
miiid^ an early aboriginal period, when harvest, 
as now— 

“ Crown’d with the sickle, and the Avheaten sheaf 
Came nodding on,^’- 

And the fervent prayer swelled in niy breast, that 
other golden times may come for these poor peo¬ 
ple amongGt whom .we walk. ' " 

Directed to avoid the six-mile bridge-road, we 
turned to the le^ft in our progress to Newmarket, 
and from an ’eminence beheld, at the end of a 
great plain, chiefly fine meadow, Bunratty-castle, 
an ancient seat of the O'Briens. New and beau¬ 
tiful glimpses of the Shannon shone in the rays of 
the sun, and the venerable building, once pos¬ 
sessed by a royal house, gave high interest to 
the picture before us. The Kerry and Limerick 
mountains ros^ in the far distant back-ground. 
Numerous and handsome ^eats continued to adorn 
the noble river, which was*winding his way to 
the ocean, increasing in grandeur and breadth, 
and accompanying us on this enchanting walk. 

Bunratty-castle is an ancient pile, of much 
grandeur. Its front is enclosed between two high 
square towers,—woodeid hills ascend behind.. 
The kings'of Munstei* pnee resided occasionally 
there; perhaps, too, the truly renowned and royal 
hero, Brian Boroin. 
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Hay-making’ proceeded on all side% as we ap^- 
proached the castle, and caused a very cheerful 
appearance in its vicinity. We were very politely 
permitted, by Mr. ^toddert, who resides in it, to 
view the interior, which is exceedingly venerable. 
A great hall, or dining-room, arched with stone, in 
a very perfect manner, is still quite entire. 

The evening began to fall. We left Bunratty 
filled with respect for an ancient pile, which, 
thdVigh shorn of royal sfilendour, was‘deserving 
attention, as the proud record of Ireland’s an¬ 
cient times! Many of Munster’s^kings were 
learned and illustrious men, and occasionally 
threw gleams of glory on ferocious ages. 

We were obliged to make a rapid progress to 
Newmarket, continuing it flirough a fine country. 
The Shannon had far withdrawn, and his charm¬ 
ing landscapes no ‘more ailured us on our way; 
but the wonderful beauty we had been surveying 
all day, dwelt in our remembrance.» 

We reached Newmarket on Perg late, and a 
good deal fatigued ; but this our first pleasing 
entrance into what we consider Connaught, had 
so very much gratified us, that we thought our 
labour well bestowed. From Limerick and its 
vicinity we perceived the tone of speaking to alter, 
and become a great deal less disagreeable than 
that of Munster, as also the manners of the peo¬ 
ple to grow milder. 

At Newmarket we discovered an excellent 
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ijinall iniij beautifully situated at the extremity of 
the village. We met at it good accommodation 
of every kind, and a respectable hostess aiid her 
daughter, who used every effort to render us 
comfortable, and to give and procure for us every 
possible information. As these are attentions 
pedestrians do not always receive at the head 
inns in Ireland, they were the more agreeable 
. <o. us. •' 

Though* the unrlvalletl beauties of the way fiad 
so much pleased us, a walk of sixteen or seven¬ 
teen Irish ryiles did not fail to be felt, and made 
the reception we met with Trom Mrs. Serjeant, 
our worthy landlady, very welcome. To pedes¬ 
trians, such a circumstance is often of great con¬ 
sequence, and contrilJutes much to their progress 
the following day. A refreshing repose, in excel¬ 
lent beds, made us quite alert the succeeding 
morning. In dressing I perceived, for the first 
time, and at 'the stables of our inn, a kind of 
horse-police, facetiously' c|illcd, by the Irish— 
Peeler^, from the secretary’s name who has in¬ 
troduced them, in hope of tranquillizing a coun¬ 
try which, alas! my dear L., is already but too 
much burthened by expensive establishments, 
and whose agriculture can scarcely bear two 
years more the rents and imposts it is loaded with! 

1 hese police arc paid by the baronies, or pa- 
lish^s, where they are quartered, in case of tur¬ 
bulence; and the expence, we are told, in some 
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places, amounts to eight or ten shillings the acre. 
They have been of considerable service, it is 
said, in several partts oF^this county, and if the 
objection as to laying another burthen on the 
land could be avoided, might for some time be a 
valuable and unexceptionable aid to the magis¬ 
trates. 1 apprehend, such expensive establish¬ 
ments must go a great way to al^orb revenue, 
and can no mor«i restrain a great pQpuIation 
than the chains Xerxes ordered to be thrown into 


the sea could the Hellespont. The cxpcnce of 
one of thc.se flying corps of Peelers*is not less 
than jC 4,0(X) in a district annually. 

The situation of our inn proved as beautiful 
in the morning as our reception the night before 

had been agreeable. Mrs.-, our landlady’s 

daughter, shewed us some* prospects near the 
house, which were very fine. We ag.ain recog¬ 
nized the far-distant Shannon, winding through 
a continued landscape. , Newmark*et on Ferg, 
(which being prettily seated^ on an inlet of the 
Shannon, is so called) has suffered dreadfully 
from the fever. At this town, and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, it has, until this last week, raged like 
a plague. We knew not,” said onr pleasing 

and intelligent guide, Mrs. -, in the morn- 

ing, of what death wc shoul^ hear; or, a4; night , 
who could be said to lie flown in safety. Fu- 
“ nerals were fretjuent, and mourning in cvoi-y 
” liouse. But when wc were almost in despair. 
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the hand of God arrested this malady^ and we 

are now tolerably free from it.” , 

The death of Miss, l?olp9ySj a most amiable 
and benevolent young lady, residing near New¬ 
market, has been universally lamented. She 
caught this direful fever by ministering to the 
wants of the poor, and giving them food with 
her own han^s. In a week she was no more ! 
Young and charming, she felj, an early victim to 
her humanity! The Catholic bishop, who is a 
most worthy and dignified character, near this, 
has just lost, by the same cruel disease, a beloved 
nephew, of high respectability, and the father of 
a young family. When such characters fall, what 
must be the rate of the wretched inhabitants of 
the mud-walled cottages we have seen in Clare! 
and in and near this village! It is from such 
abodes of poverty that this pestilence emanates— 
it is in them it lurks,—and from their inmates is 
infection so'’often perspnally caught. I do not 
know if any more recent instance of plague 
occurs than that in 1690 and 91, (of which Ireton 
died at Limerick) so general and fatal as the 
present disorder! 

However pleased we are with this inn, and the 
fine country which smiles round it, you will not 
wonder that our fjeelings have been peculiarly 
saddened at Newmarket on Ferg. It is but 
lately that the horrors of famine pressed the poor 
pcoplo down, and nearly drove them to deeds of 
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desperation ! Mrs. —— told us a pleasant anec-' 
dote of their folly some months ago, when tu¬ 
multuously assembling to procure food in any 
manner they could.* A worthy clergyman, who 
had a pretty villa near our inn, diverted himself 
by lighting up a summer-house and some sur¬ 
rounding palisades, in manner of fortifications, 
with gas-lights; and, on particular nights, dis¬ 
charging muskets and small cannon! A party 
of the starving people had resolved (c/d one of 
his state rejoicing-nights) to go to Dromoland, 
and seize all the provisions they 'Could in Sir 
Edward O'^Brien’s absence. They proceeded to 
the number of several hundreds ; but seeing the 
gas-lights, and hearing some firing, they turned, 
fled’, and dispersed! I am happy to add, that 
Sir Edward O'Brien soon after arrived at home,, 
and, by generous and great relief to the poor, 
much lessened their disposition to outrage of this 
kind ! We hasten on our way. Believe me ever 
your’s, &c. &c. 


LETTER XIII. 


. Cnuheen, Sept. 18, 1817. 

MY DEAR L. , * 

After viewing Mr. Palmer’s house and gar¬ 
dens, we took leave of the respectable family at 
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.our inn, who, by their attentions, had made onr 
pedestrian lour very agreeable to us in this part, 
of the country. The weather was (inpromising; 
but our time and the advanced season compelled 
us to proceed. 

We very soon reached the beautiful lodge and 
entrance to Dromoland, the noble seat of Sir 
Edward O'Brien, aliuekl descendant of the royal 
house of O’Brien. The lodge is one of the best 
taste and,chastest execution we have seen, yell- 

•ft 

suiting the grandeur of Dromoland. From thence 
the avenue sweeps through extensive grounds 
and wood^ to the house. ,This venerable man¬ 
sion stands on a gentle eminence, surrounded by 
noble trees, and overlooks a large and beautiful 
lake bcueath the windows. The opposite hills 
rise gracefully above it, and form a lovely am¬ 
phitheatre circling round, and blending with tiie 
ffroves and verdanf meadows of Dromoland. 

O 

Prom these hills are various views of the Shannon 

f 

and country. TImj ancient appearance of the 
mansi/on-house, on. which ivy had thrown here 
ani} there its leaves of glossy-green, was pleasing 
to iis, as being far superior to that of many modern 
buildings. Sir Edward O'Brien received us with 
great politeness. The interior of the house is 
noble, and many good paintings very much gra¬ 
tified us. Thosa of Lord Clarendon, Queen 
Anne, Duchess of York, (wife of James the Se¬ 
cond,)- and of Lord Clarendon’s two sons, arc in 
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a small room adjoining the drawing-rohm. There . 

a connection in Queen Anne’s time between 
Lord Clarendon’s and the O'Brien family. The 
picture of the liuchess of “York is a beautiful 
one. I believe there is a second of Queen Anne, 
but I do not exactly recollect. The pictures of 
the Queen and of Lord Clarendon are good. 
This little selection is valuable, and highly inter, 
resting. On the stair-case a fine figure, painted 
as lar^'c as life, of the royfvl hero Brian,Borora, 
an ancestor of tlie respected owner of Droinoland, 
met our view. It is very respectably executed, 
and has great animation ! The kinj^ sits on 
horseback, and seems directing an aiany. Dub¬ 
lin and Clontarfe appear in the distant ground. 
Mis countenance is animated by conscious recti¬ 
tude, and the hope of liberating his country 
beams through it. Brian was called to the throne 
of Ireland, from that of Munster, at the age of 
seventy, and, at that of eighty-eight, fought the 
battle of Clontarfe again.st .the Danes and those 


Irish who encouraged them; for history informs 
us, that these foreigners were instigated to riSe 
against the monarch of Ireland bv nial-content 
Irish. 

> 

After former historic studies, it was certainly a 
high gratification to see, at Droinoland, this pic¬ 
ture. It is equally wrong to »raise histofy to 
a fabulous and incredible point of fictitious 
glory, as lo degrade it by unfair and dishorrour- ‘ 
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•aibie deprediation, or by ridicule of its brightest 
parts. 

r 

This King of Munster does not yield to an 
English Alfred in public 6r private virtues.— 
Their object wRs the sajne—to free their coun¬ 
try from piratic and ferocious Danes. Success 
crowned Alfred ; and men generally attribute all 
merit to it. The Irish*king had but too many of 
his own subjects to contend with ! many of them 
encourafged the Dane?j to resist the patriotic^laus 
of improving the constitution and government of 
Ireland. His enlarged views did not suit the 
haughtiness of rival houses, and the licentious¬ 
ness of degenerate and turbulent factions. Envy 
Yaised her snakey heads, in every corner, against 
this patriot king and hero; and he fell at Cloii- 
carfe, happily for himself, in the bosom of glory, 
and spared the pangs of his old age being bowed 
down by a country’s ingratitude, or an enemy’s 
success. • 

The rival feuds of Voyal Irish houses, and the 
arrogance and rfenewe'cl power of the Danes, 
which followed his decease, evince this clearly. It 
is not certain if this king was killed in his tent, or 
died at Kilmainham of his wounds. He refused the 
request of his son to abstain from the battle. He 
beautifully exemplified the saying, Dulce et de¬ 
corum est pro pdtria mori.”. , 

Brian had contemplated forming a fleet to pro¬ 
tect Ireland ; but it is quite evident, from the 
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radical vices of the constitution of your govern-j 
ment, and the strong footing the Danes had got, 
as well as from the vg,nity and insubordination of 
the Irish of those times, leading them to detest and 
embarrass a superior genius at home, that he 
must have failed in this, as in his other plans— 
worthy, indeed, of an Alfred! but incapabhs of 
succeeding through the causes I mention. But 
to ^he immortal hero himself may well, be ap¬ 
plied the great poet’s eplogium, thiytr—'^'^ His 
name and honour shall endure till time be no 
more !” 

_ « 

The loss at the ba^ttle of Clontarfe Was nearly 

equal on each side—about four thousand. , It is 
not to be omitted, that one of tho petty despots, 
a King of Meath, took no part on the occasion ; 
but looked, on with his troops, and retired after 
the action. 

• » 

In the gallery above the fetair-case, where this 
picture of the patriot king was, we saw several 
very good ones, and a remarkable fine portrait 
of some character unkaown,, done by Vandyke. 
There was, also, a Spanish table of curious 
workmanship and large size; extremely hand¬ 
some, and in the antique style of fashionable 
furniture of those times. It had been cast on 
the shore of Ireland when the Spanish armada 
had been dispelled. That evept caused the ship¬ 
wreck of many Spanish vessels on these coasts, 
with troops, treasures, and stores on board. 

2c 
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Jlere were,*also, a pair of elk’s horns, an ani¬ 
mal long extinct in Ireland, and most parts of 
Europe* * 

Sir Edward O'Brien had the goodness to 
shew us tkese interesting pictures himself, add¬ 
ing highly to our gratification by the remarks of 
an enlightened mind, and by that generous polite¬ 
ness which eminently distinguishes, above most 
men, the true Irish gentleman. 

From .tlie drawing-room windows, the charm- 
ing lake of Dromoland, on which the placid 
swans moved about, appears very beautiful. 
Though tht? day was unfavourable, nothing could 
hide (though the misty atmosphere somewhat 
diminished) the beauties of the scene. 

Sir Edward and Lady O'Brien treated us with 
an hospitality peculiarly pleasing to pedestrians, 
who find the occasional charms of refined conver- 

r 

sation and manners the best refreshment on their 


toilsome and devious way. Sir Edward directed 
us himself to the best path through his fine de¬ 
mesnes, and we l^ft Diiomoland, pleased with 
every scene, and gratified by every moment we 
had enjoyed tliere. Sir Edward O'Brien is a 
good agriculturist, without too much devoting 
himself to farming, and by his residence em¬ 
ploys many. In the late famine, this family 
opened wide the sipres of private’ bounty. 

We hasten from this princely place on our way 
to Quin Abbey, a very few miles distant. Our 
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walk led us, by private roads, alon^ tlie siriaH 
river of Quin, to this ancient ruin. We were as¬ 
tonished at beholding it. Quin Abbey is one of 
the most perfect ruins in ‘Ireland, and of won¬ 
derful beauty. Its tower, cloisters, and aisles, 
deserve great attention. There we saw an incre¬ 
dible quantity of bones and sculls, long blanched 
by time’s resistless hand—they were piled in 
great quantities in the abbey. What awful re- 
cords, my dear L., qf the p^st! ^ How m^ny busy 
and Ihinking beings were these whitened frag¬ 
ments of mortality once ! Some devoted to war, 
some to religion, some to commerce, or agricul¬ 
ture !—all now silent, and alike insensible to the 
howling blast and cold rains, or snows of winter, 
as to the sweet charms of a spring, or summer- 
day ! The day proved wet; and as we strayed 
through the venerable and finely gothic aisles 
and cloisters of this abbey. We felt these melan¬ 
choly truths, for we pedestrians were but humbly 
journeying* on to elose our short career, and be 
no more known% There is a church as well as 
monastery at Quin. There seems, and have been 
there, two parts of religiofis establishment at 
most of the ruins we meet. 1 apprehend that 
education and devout retirement occupied one, 
and the exercises of religious worship the other. 
From the introduction of Christianity, Ireland 
indubitably became distinguished for learning 
and piety in less than a century. These, mag- 

2c2 
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nificent reipains remind us of St. 1 am not^ as 
1 have often told you, an antiquarian; and, in¬ 
deed, we have scarcely time to sp^re from stu- 
dying the present living hoqr, for all the minute 
and distant points of antiquity. Some ruins we 
behold may have flourished before,—others after 
the coming of the English. That which 1 incline 
to call the monastic era in Ireland, commenc¬ 
ing at the period I state, was certainly favour¬ 


able to* every thing noble ^nd glorious in the 
human mind. •’ 


As late as the time of Henry the Second, we per¬ 
ceive the Irish clergy struggling for the liberty of 
the subject against the petty despots of the island. 
And at the mopastic era, it is clear they were, as 
far as circunstances permitted them, the guar¬ 
dians of learning, freedom, and law ! The Ro¬ 
man power had fallen, and a dark and double 
despotism was rising*over continental Europe, in 
its emancipated kingdoms. Their kings and their 
clergy were* favourable to the ignorance and su¬ 
perstition which gave despotic -ipower to each ; 
but, in Ireland, Christianity breathed a far more 
benign influence! It very much softened and 
restrained the arbitrary power of its numerous 
little despotisms, and being unpolluted by the 
manners and vices of the Continent, had a more 
powerful and better effect, on a smaller sppee, 
than elsewhere couM be found. 

• Th^ Anglo-Saxon nobles and princes, and even 
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those from other parts^ came to Ireland in thos’c 
times for instruction, or retirement: and were 
hospitably and nobly received! Ireland then 
sent learned and pious men, as missionaries, to 
enlij^hteu other parts of Europe ; and the gleam 
of liberty and religion, which burst troin her 
verdant island, is a high proof ot the intellect 
and love of learning which, to this hour, distin¬ 
guishes her inhabitants. Petty despots respected. 
religion in Ireland, vvhcn’nothlng else'over-awed 
them. And the monastic era, which endured till 
the coming of the Danes in the begiijning of the 
eightli century, ga\’e Ireland more repose and 
spread more civilization than the thousand pre¬ 
ceding years. Then, truly, Christianity shone 
with unclouded lustre in o»je favoured spot; and 
the learned and pious men, w4io, devoid of all poli¬ 
tical and selfish purjtoses, administered the rights 
of its worship; cultivated, and communicated 
the light of ancient and modern learning, and 
raised a barrief between an enslaved people and 
haughty princes,—are entitled to lasting venera¬ 
tion ! 

The Abbey of Quin well merits every travel¬ 
ler’s observation. *We could not leave it without 
a mournful sigh. We recollected Glendaloch. 
That, too, an .asylum for learning ;* we could not 
but grieve, that the human mind in Ireland, 
through a thousand conflicting and unfortuiiate 
circumstances, had fallen into neglect, and that 
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ttie lustre of^ its powers had been dimmed by un¬ 
wise oppression, and the fatal endurance of a 
system, withering its buds and blossoms for so 
many centuries! 

Let me not be thought to repeal such a reflec¬ 
tion too often. Surely, if governments suppress 
learning and genius, tljey have no ground to 
censure the ignorance and barbarity which after- 
, wards produce insubordination and violences! 

The Dahes disturbed'the monastic era in Ire¬ 


land by the most ferocious outrages. They 
directed their ravages against every learned and 
religious house, and were Animated by a truly 
barbaric spirit.' Glendaloch, that romantic, and 
almost sublime seat of the muses, and of piety, 
to which I introduced you in our first walk, fell a 
sacrifice to their brutal fury. Conquerors of a 
rude description war against‘the mind, its pro¬ 
ductions, and its classic retreats, with instinctive 


fury. 

In modern days, the late ruler of France, it is 
said, had begun to cause the finest works of the 
ancient poets and historians to be maimed, and 
deprived of their noblest and most exalted pas¬ 
sages. Such were some of hw improvements ! 

I cannot acquit, as much as I desire, the Eng¬ 
lish from depressing and destroying the ancient 
learning of Ireland !* .We find very early statutes 
against her language—one of the most venerable 
and noble in the world; and the dis{)pearancc of 
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Iier poetry, her harps, her music, Ijer religious 
and classic seminaries, speaks woefully, though 
not altogether against them in this point! 

The Danes had done much, in three hundred 


years previous possession of great part of the 
island, and I much suspect that tlie i)etty despots 
themselves were poor cncouragers of literature 
and genius. All conibined, and acted in various 


ways to extinguish them ; and the heantiftil ruins 
wejiavejust quittpil are one among many silent, 
testimonies of what Ireland was, andf what she 


has suffered. 


> 

1 allude to her monastic era. Since 


its exliuction, the lamp of science'aiijl poetry has 
but glimmered through the storm. 

Elizabeth herself, a scholar^ of no ordinary 
merit, and perhaps, (if she had not been destined 
to be the slave of party, and a queen,) a star of 
brilliant light in higher regions than those of 
politics, used war and* religious persecution 
against Ireland and her sanctuaries. 

The Stuarts, who affected to patronize learn¬ 
ing and the arts, but,sought arbitrary power, by 
corrupt or cruel means, abandoned tliis land to 
adventurers, who were no great favourers of 
Irish learning or talent. Cromwell tried exter¬ 
mination and exile. William and Anne pro¬ 
scribed by statute. What result have we ? An' 
immense unimproved and unhappy population, 
mouldenng ruins, and a silent country, where 
the harp slumbers, poetry but murmurs a little. 
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and the vigorous pen of genius lies unused in 
the shade! 

When you visit the Abbey of Qjiin you will 
not be surprized at thjise th 9 Ughts. It is really 
very grand, and its aisles reminded us of West¬ 
minster Abbey. A new church is building near 
it, however, which will somewhat injure the 
lonely and grand picturesque of this most vene¬ 
rable scene. The village near the Abbey is 
wretched ; the cabins very poor. 

Leaving the Abbey* of Quin, we proceeded 
along a wild road, and, as the day improved, 
saw many distant mountains, There is great 
poverty in Clare, and the rhiserable attempt to 
sell unlicensed spirits in their mud-cottages 
scarcely excites displeasure; in a country where 
there is no trade, where agriculture is over¬ 
whelmed, and the people too numerous, nature 
struggles to procure some livelihood, and labour 
and fatigue seeks some humble refreshment. 

In our walks we repeatedly experience the in¬ 
convenience springing frorn the great poverty of 
a country which affords no ale for travellers ;— 
is nof permitted to sell or use the humble home¬ 
made whiskey;—and has no orchards to produce 
cyder! 

* In the evening we stopped at a village called 
Spancer Hill. There the houses are poor, but a 
few neatly thatched ones are respectable. We 
smiled to exchange the splendid scene of Dro- 
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inolaiid, ill a few hours, for the very humble, 
reception and fare of Spanccr Hill. But the 
pedestrian ia cheered by variety. He delays not 
lonij^ on his path, and, frOm the meanest views 
oi' human nature, enriches his stores. 

SpancerHill is encompassed by singular round 
hills, but the country wants wood, and the land 
is too dear to permit im()rovement. They com¬ 
monly give six guineas per acre for their ^jotatoe- 
groynd. On leavmg thig village, th^ .evening- ‘ 
sun broke out in full splendour, lighted every 
hill and small lake in this picturesque country, 
and, penetrating the.humble cottage,»beamed on 
the scanty furniture within. The Clare people 
are civil and friendly, and give* every informa¬ 
tion or direction they could. The high rents 
afflict them in a considerable manner, and in 
their conversation we perceived a kind of de¬ 
spair, mingled with the hope that landlords and 
great farmers must yield the vain pretension of 
holding them up at war-rates. How happy for 
Ireland, my dear L./ if all had brought them 
down promptly, and with a good grace, when 
the markets fell. What pains might have been 
saved !—What riots avoided !—What idle pre¬ 
cautions been made unnecessary ! 1 greatly in¬ 

cline to think agricultural produce must yet be 
left to find its own level. P<»rhaps (as they have 
it, by some,old custom in Guernsey,) landlords, by 
taking the rents in corn, will, in the end,.find the 
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just price <S( their lands. Many landlords have 
thought it a good expedient to take cattle^ or 
any commodity tenants may have, in lieu of rent 
they cannot get. This must strip every farm of 
stock, and ruin the tenant for the ensuing year. 

On our way the robin sung his evening lay in 
the hedge, and the narrow rural road we followed 
became very pleasing.*^ We passed Moriarty, 
a hand^me wooded place of Major Macnaina- 
ra’s, and,had a distant vievv-^of Ennis. A§, the 
evening fast closed upon us we reached an irre¬ 
gular but beautiful lake, on a distant bank of 
which sto(Jd a small ruineijd castle. The rural 
toils of the day were ending, and the cottagers 
everywhere bringing home cattle, or plying little 
household cares at their doors. Loughgullion 
spread its whispering waters along the road at 
our feet, and the coot inynnured among the 
reeds. As we grew fatigued we saw, with plea¬ 
sure, the sinall village of Crusheen, situated in 
Inchieronan Lake. We were now entering Con¬ 
naught (according tp its last division), and began 
to perceive one of its peculiarities and great 
beauties—the picturesque and frequent lake 
scattered through it. We had seen several this 
day. We found an old ruined house converted 
into a tolerable inn, at Crusheen, and met great 
civility; an humblu supper, and very clean good 
beds. The manners* of the people have become 
very mild. Wc meet kindness and great readi- 
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ness to oblige in all parts. We ask'ourselves, 
is this Connaught, represented to us as wild and 
impassable ? But we shall know more presently^. 

I now bid you adieu/ &c. &c. 


LETTER XIV. 

Galwayy Sept. 14, 1817. 

MY DEAR L. 

Yesterday we had *a walk of sixteed or seven- 
teen miles. We left Crusheen before the. sun 
arose. Their humble inmates were leaving the 
cottages to prepare for daily toil. The robin 
again poured a soft melorlious strain. The 
country is romantic and hilly; but the want of 
trees, and the poorness of the cultivation, make 
it melancholy. The cottages are quite miser¬ 
able. As we passed one the door was open, 
and the groans of the sick, «nd, I fear, dying, 
reached our ears. Our road carried us to the 
borders of a pretty small lake, when the glorious 
sun suddenly lighted up the whole scene. Never 
was any thing more delightful. The lake caught 
his rays, and actually looked glowing w ith 6re. 
At every farm the fowls and birds rejoiced*. The 
sprightly cock announced the coming day, and 
the little wren, in a hedge near us, poured his 
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'clear loud son^. The smoke rose from the cot¬ 
tages, and, as the hens cackled on the opposite 
side of the lake, we heard them distinctly. The 
small corn-fields, and the tittle meadows ot the 
poor people, brightened in the rays of a morning 
we shall not readily forget. The air was pure 
and serene, and seemed to give its fii'vSt freshness 
to the mind itself Oh ! how surpassing all 
things drc these early beauties of natureHow 
benignaVrt is that hand which spreads them be¬ 
fore us, if we but come forth and taste them ! 
Yet, my dear L., to our enjoyment of this lovely 
morning scene was wanting’, the consciousness 
of the happiness of our fellow-creatures round 
us. Their poor dwellings, pale countenances, 
ajid ill-stocked farms, told us a plain, but dis¬ 
tressing tale ! Continuing our walk we reached 
a little vale of great beauty. A busy rookery, 
in a wood at its entrance, saluted us with a cla¬ 
mour far ftyjin unpleasing. A stream flowed 
through this vale past k pretty country-seat and 
its improvements, and served to turn an old mill, 
round Avhich were clustered some rural cottages. 
How beautiful were Ireland, if well wooded ! 
How heavily has the hand of the spoiler fallen, 
when it is so destitute of it as we have now seen 
in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught! From 
several’persons, tMsjnorning, we heard the uni¬ 
form complaint of high rents. 

‘Near this pretty vale we re-entered the county 
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of Galway, and Connaught, according to Eliza¬ 
beth’s division. The morning continued so fine^ 
the whole country looked well, and soon assumed 
a better appearance than near Crusheen. Good 
farms, and respectable cultivation, were to be 
seen on every side, and quantities of very good 
Irish sheep, for which Galway is remarkable. 
Marks of a good distribution of property began 
to strike our eyes, and we walked on, pleased 
with our first onset, into Connaught. We soon 
saw distant woods, and a ntible kindscapd, adorned 
by mountains for about two miles, and reaching 
Lord Gort’s gate, passed into his» fine demesne. 
In a short time we arrived at the princely castle 
now building by his lordship, and .were delighted 
on entering this province to find our first essay 
so well rewarded. 

Gort-castle is not more tlian one-third finished, 
blit is proceeding ’rapidly. It is of cut stone, 
and hangs over the edge of Lough Contra, a 
noble sheet of water, six or sevey miles long, 
and broad in proportion; and adorned by wooded 
islands. The castle is in the Gothic style, and 
already makes a grand and beautiful appcartince. 
A terrace is partly finished, which, through the 
fine trees at the lake-side, looks on its expanse. 
None of them on any side have been removed 
more than to admit the building to go properly 
on, so that when it is coip()leted, this ‘new and 
really magnificent building will stand encom- 
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passed by venerable trees. We thought this 
shewed jud^^ment^ and much taste. There were 
nearly an hundred workmen employed, masons, 
labourers, carpenters, overseers, &c. &c. This 
does great good at this inoment, and reflects 
great honour on the noble proprietor. “ He is, 
(said an honest fellow, an Irish labourer), a friend 
to his country. He spends his money at home.” 
A high and deserved eulogium on LordGort! 
When lye considered, also, that this noble cha¬ 
racter, wlven Colonel Vorcberr at the head of, his 
regiment of brave Irish militia, checked the 
French, and .frustrated their views, in coming 
from Kiilala, we felt disposed to add sfill higher 
tribute of applause to his lordship’s name. In 
this castle he m‘ay serenely pass the evening of 
his days, and look round on the country he con¬ 
tributed to preserve.! Long hence, when he is 
borne to his tomb, a grateful people will bless 
him, and on it may be inscribed the titles of— 
their protestor, and the empire’s defender.” 
The view from this nOble castle is enchanting. 
Lough Coutra is surrounded by a fine country, 
and a great sweep of distant mountain-scenery 
rising behind, makes the picture of remarkable 
beauty. We felt some regret that the noble 
proprietor’s absence deprived us of the power of 
oflTering him the respects due to his exalted cha¬ 
racter, a'nd requesting permission from himself 
to see his ca.stle. 
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We reached the town of Gort to breakfast'. It 
is approached by a fine avenue of treds,—always- 
to us a welcome sight. It is a neat modern town, 
containing, nothing remarkable. As we were 
anxious to make a long walk this day, we hurrr«I 
on, disappointing, the curious gaze of several in 
this country-town, who, as is too customary in 
Ireland, having little business to occupy them, 
are devoured with curiosity to know that of 
others. Pedestrians of a genteel appearance 
very much puzzle thCse characters; and'as there 
are no servants to question,—no equipages to 
examine,—and no postillions to list,en to,—these 
persons are left in suypense. 

Thus we left our friends in Gort, and passing 
some well-wooded places of Mr. Gregory and 
Mr. 0‘llara, reached a long dreary expanse, 
which 1 called—“ the plains of desolation,” 
Large fields,—if fields they could be called,— 
covered with continued lodges of rock, spread 
round us on every side, and before u-ss the solitary 
ruined castle of Drimisne stood in the midst 
of this extraordinary and dismal scene. You 
will not marvel much, my dear L., if all we had 
read and heard of the Irish being driven, by 
Cromwell’s commissioners, and other less barba¬ 
rous English governors, to this province, rushed 
into the mind. What!” said we, were this 
unhappy people exiled to such plains a^ these ? 
Were they to .exchange the fertile fields of Lein- 
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ster and Munster for these rocks Thus will the 
fancy mislead and exaggerate, till history or ob¬ 
servation and experience correct. Certainly, the 
very long walk we had through this dreary ex- 
pause, was calculated to make us feel ourselves 
exiled* and not likely to regain any civilized 
haunts of men. 

We got some miserably bad beer at a cottage 
where they spoke nothing but Irish; and already 
we find,* in the w^est of Ireland, the ale and beer 
very indifferent. • OftCli shall we regret, I "fear, 
the ale of Wexford and the barony of Forth, 
We saw a considerable number of sheep among 
these stony plains, which cdntrived to pick up a 
tolerable share of food. At their termination, 
we found two small kind of hamlets, with good 
houses, and the country assuming a pleasing and 
well-cultivated appearance. Oats, wheat, bar¬ 
ley, and potatoes, were the crops; and the farms 
looked well divided and enclosed. There was 
not much flax. The sheep are of a good breed, 
large, and clean-lookiifg.. They are Irish, but 
suit the soil and clfrnatc. Having walked four 
or fiVe-and-twenly miles, we felt much fatigued. 

As the village of Oran appeared in view, which 
is a few miles from Galway, we thought it a very 
grateful sight. The sea washes the fields near 
it, and we hailed the first sight of the Atlantic 
with sehsible pleasure. We before had some 
glimpses of it on descending from the "" plains of 
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desolation” to this fertile and lia|)py-lookingr 
country. At Oran we enjoyed a cheerful view of 
a great scopfe of it, very near us. We felt so 
much refreshed by the wholesome breeze that 
we inhaled from it, that we resolved to continue 
our way to the ancient city of Galway, rather 
than remain at this village. 

Wo proceeded, as the sublimity of the Atlantic, 
and the pleasantness and beauty of the country 
near Jjralway, beguiled us» of our fatigue. The 
toils and anxieties of the pedestrian are many. 
Far from beloved friends, who may participate in 
tliein mentally, but oannot lessen thSm, he has 
not the ease and bustle of modern travelling to 
entertain him. He cannot loll at his leisure, and 
view the humble peasantry, the rural farm, or 
homely village, with the languid smile of indif¬ 
ference; or, with halfrclosed eyes, dream of splen- 
did scenes of pleasure or ambition, so dear to 
the heart of man. He must, on the,contrary, at 
his journey’s end, feel as Ihe bulk of his fellow- 
men are so often forced to do; his feet may be 
blistered, and his very soul be weary. Butlhe 
lesson is valuable,^—the experience is good,— 
and, ah! my dear Jj., the repose he enjoys is 
sweeter than the palace, with all its luxurious in¬ 
citements to slumber, can ever bestow! 

We anxiously desired to set* Galway, that me¬ 
tropolis of Connaught, where General Ginkle 
bent his way before sitting down before Lime- 

2 D 
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vick^ and which for so many centuries was a seat 
of Irish power, long after the English arrived, 
unvisited and unsubdued by them. *We reached 
it late in the evening, having walked about thirty 
miles, and were most happy to find a small inn , 
and much wished-for refreshment and rest. 

Believe n«e, yours, &c, 


LETTER XV. 

Gahv0y^ Srpt. 16, 1HI7 

MY DEAR t- 

We have, surveyed this old city, and, though 
pleased with its situation, have been disappointed 
with its appearance. We had figured to ourselves 
an ancient town, placed on the grandest part of 
the shores of the Atlantic, and making a dignified 
figure on entering it; but the town produces no 
effect of this sort. • It is very old, composed of 
narrow streets, in general indifferent, but very 
curiously ornamented in some parts by antique 
carved stone door-cases and windows. There is 
a fine castellet in the centre of one street, of 
a striking and handsome appearance. The num¬ 
ber of inhabitants is very considerable, from 
20,000 to 25,000 at least, and, I believe, almost 
entirely Catholics. The population of the neigh- 
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bouring country is so. A handsome and very 
large chapel ,is building here, and there are se¬ 
veral smaller ones. niMnbcrs attending them 
at divine worship are very great indeed. 

The church is an ancient and very interesting 
old building, in the best Gothic style; but I 
confess it appeared to me, on attending service 
there, not improved by the black and white co¬ 
louring put on the old piUars. The Protestant 
congiAigation is small. 


The market in Galway is very plentiful and 
good, and affords an excellent opportunity of 
hearing the country-people, who are well dressed, 
speak Irish, which gives one a strong idea of the 
Welsh. They were extremely well-behaved; 
we perceived no intoxication, or riots, and heard 
little noise. Already is great ’mildness apparent 
in these parts, and sweetness of disposition. 
Butter, fish, eggs, potatoes, mutton, and beef, 
were in great plenty in the market* and very 
good. There was much turf in it; also, coarse 
linen, yarn, and webs, and woollen-cloths. The 
mixture on market-day of cattle, country-people, 
soldiery, &c. &c. produced a lively effect. 

The dress of the women, who are handsome, 
and have very good expression in their counte¬ 
nances, is peculiar. Scarlet, crimson, and purple, 
are their favourite colours. 'In short, though 
Galway is a considerable town, it is in no majtiner ’ 
a pleasing sight, from its bad construction and 

2d2 
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want of cleanliness; yet, on Sundays, or the 
market-days, one cannot see it without great 
pleasure, and a good fleal of surprize. 

On Sundays, the better classes strike the eye, 
as I have said they did in the great pities of the 
south of Ireland, as a race of people, handsome 
in their persons, and plegant in their dress. On 
the market-days, one sees the country-people as 
I have*described. 

Already do all our f)reju3Tces as to Connaught 
daily wear away. If the old Irish had been so 
degenerate and barbarous, we ought here to have 
encountered many traces cW' it. We see none. It 
is rather surjpfizing, how, under so many disad- 
vantages, and so remote from Leinster, the early 
seat of English improvement, that we find no 
inferiority to the -people of Wexford, and also 
pleasing and civilized manners. But Galway, I 
imagine, long held intercourse with Spain, and 
possessed 'respectability and civilization before 
the English name was' beard of in Ireland. There 
is an air of foreign antiquity, if I may say so, 
in Galway, which gives pleasing ideas of the 
past, and impresses the opinion of Spanish mer¬ 
chants, or Irish gentlemen connected with Spain, 
residing in it, in an hospitable and elegant 
manper. 

There is, howler, much wretchedness in the 
. cabins, and other miserable houses of the poor, in 
Galway. They are fearful receptacles for fever, 
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which is, alas! spreading here. 1 cannot help^ 
repeating, tl\at every large town wc see in the 
southern and westerly parts, shews a vast popultt- 
tion, crowded unpleasantly together. Every 
where in these towns is there want of sufficient 
employment; little trade,—little manufacture,— 
and little happiness. How much for the legis¬ 
lature ! how much for a prince ! how much for the 
statesman to attend to, who ought to consider 
of what inflammable materials the population 
of great cities in Ireland are likely to be formed ! 
1 am far from being able to digelt j^nd utter a 

proper opinion on this matter; but 1 fear that 

» * 

the Union, unless greatly modifieji or improved, 
is incompatible with Ireland’s success in com¬ 
merce and manufacture; and, without that, 1 can¬ 
not see how her great cities can flourish. If 
England aims at making hei* solely agricultural^ 
how can her surplus hands have occupation ?— 
If she wishes her to be less turbuleJUt, how can 
she be expected to be so without full employ¬ 
ment ? Certainly, near twenty years operation of 
that Union has given increase of power, but 
none of wealth, trade, or prosperity. They may 
be in reserve, but I 'can perceive no appearance 
of them, so as to' increase revenue, and relieve 
England. Yet, without such ^prosperity ^ can 

alone arise from commerce and manufacture 

« 

joined to agriculture, Ireland must, in my opinion, 
be both burtbeusome and dangerous to the sister- 
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-country. I should wish to observe a bold ori¬ 
ginal policy pursued, such as we ^jave not yet 
had. -I do not scruple to say, that I think, if 
the talents and enlarged and humane mind of 
the present secretary could freely be allowed 
their unbiassed scope, and that he resolved to 
give the charter of Henry the Third its full and 
just efficacy, he could, in a few years, render this 
, island a flourishing, contented, and all-powerful 
auxiliary to the British'^nation. One cannot Wlk 
through Ireland so much as we have done, with¬ 
out bearing testimony to the vigour and benefi¬ 
cence of his mind. Few, perhaps, in the very 
prime and morning of life have devoted more 
cares to the happiness of a people than Mr. Peel 
has done, 

The situation of Galway between Lough Cor¬ 
rib, a noble lake thirty miles long, and an arm 
of Galway-bay, is a very peculiar one. The pro¬ 
digious gush of fresh water flowing from the 
narrowed neck of the lake, is surprizingly great. 
They get a great deal of salmon and other fish 
here; but the fisheries are iiivolvedindisput.es 
and contests, and do not succeed well in conse¬ 
quence. • ‘ , 

The corporation-system exists in considerable 
Strength in Galway. An independent party has, 
notwithstanding, been able to return Mr. Blake, of 
Menlock, as representative for Galway, Borough- 
eleotioiis, however, are by no means serviceable 
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to Ireland, under the present state* of things? 
They introduce great depi?«ivity and coiTuption, 
and dreadful animosities. [ The plan of .foriy- 
shilliug freeholders in counties, also opens the 
door to great disorder, and often to great oppres¬ 
sion to poor tenantry. If none but ten-pouud 
freeholders voted at county elections, and small 
boroughs were merged into counties, the election- 
system in Ireland would be improved. 

The pier and harbour Of Galway extend some 
distance from it, and arc very gocd. We saw 
some ships, particularly American ones, there, of 
great burthen; but the trade of this place has 
greatly decreased of late times, and is now little. 
Between two and three hundred years ago, the in¬ 
tercourse with Spain is said to have been very 
considerable, and many fortunes in this country 
have been made by commerce. None could 
have been more honourably acquired. 


* Galway^ Sept. 17, 1818. 

This morning we took a* pleasant excursion 
along the shore of Galway-bay. It is six or 
seven miles across, and extends a great way to 
right and left. It -is bounded to the left by a 
noble range of mountains in Clare. The shore 
on the Galway side is delightfully varied and 
winding. We reached a he^fllaiid, or green pro¬ 
montory, of great beauty, commanding a view of 
the bay, of the Isles of Arran, and of the wide- 
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spreading Atlantic. The sides of this promon¬ 
tory are steep, and have a chalky appearance, 
whence, 1 believe, it is called White Cliff.” 

• r 

In the interior of the country below us, a hand¬ 
somely-wooded place improved the scene. The 
day proved fine, and numerous fishing-boats, 
some at anchor, some in full sail, seemed at our 
feet. 

As Wjfe returned, the Clare mountains were 
beautifuliy illumi-nated by The sun’s rays,•and 
columns of smoke ascended from their base, from 
heaps of wreck, burning for kelp. The blue ex¬ 
panse of tKe bay was calmly reposing, as light 
white clouds hung over it. Along the shore, as 
we returned to Galway, different row-boats swept 
rapidly along, manned by active and cheerful 
young men neatly dressed, and mingling the song 
and joke with the well-timed-strokes of their oars. 

The national music of Ireland, orally deli¬ 
vered, and traditionally preserved, enlivens in a 
wonderful manner the pedestrian’s way through 
it. It was not the season to hear the first hymn of 
the year, " an samrah an teacht,” or, " the sum¬ 
mer is corning,” which is a very beautiful old air, 
and of the most remote antiquity. But the songs 
we have heard this autumn in the south and west 
of Ireland, have been full of pathos, and ori¬ 
ginality'. Their naVipnal airs in India mark the 
seasons, as we find they do in Ireland. 

Galway appeared, in this walk, to great ad- 
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vaiiiage, and crowned the scene. We heard ny 
language but Irish; and as our eyes met, the bright 
red colours of the women’s and children’s dress 
(a crimson or coqueticot), we had, for a moment 
the idea of a foreign city. 

Entering the town, the shipping, and a frag¬ 
ment of the old walls remaining, looked exceed¬ 
ingly well, whilst the vast body of water from 
Lougli Corrib, now gushing and sparkling in the 
siin,» and even coutendiag successfully against" 
the tide, had a beautiful effect. Some fishermen 
stood in parts of this torrent, on r 9 cks, and cast¬ 
ing their long lines, 4inimated these vfaters. 

Galway itself, with its antique, gate ways, and 
arched passages, had, at the end of this deligbt- 
iul walk, a picturesc[ue and ancient appearance, 
harniouizing with the whole, scenery. 

Galway^ Sept. IB, 1818, 

This day we gave to visiting Menlock, the seat 
of Sir John Blake, father to the member for Gal¬ 
way. It is an ancient castellated mansion, very 
beautifully placed on the edge of the Corrib 
river, which empties itself into Galway-bay. It 
is about a mile and a half distant from Galway. 
Sir John Blake received us with politeness and 

From Menlock, the opening view of Lough 
Corrib is very fine; the distaint mountains, spi'ead- 
ing far around, gave that exquisite charm*to. 
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^nd finishir^ of the scenery, so often to be found 
in the landscapes of Ireland, that one ceases to 
wonder at this ever-delighting acc'ompaniment 
of the* picture. * ' 

When we had crossed the river at Meiilock, 
the sun had brightened. The meadows on the 
river-side grew more verdant, and the clear river 
flowing through them past Menlock, smiled in 
his rays.* Some boats glided past, and in so 
* charming-^a scene, every care and anxiety •was 
forgotten. We think of leaving this to-morrow. 

By a painfi|l mistake, our letters have been 
delayed, oi*have taken another and erroneous 
course. Our suspense has been distressing for 
two days; but we hope to meet them in Mayo. 

Galway has been of considerable consequence 
on some occasions. After the fall of Limerick, 
it was besieged by the parliament-forces, and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Lord Clanrickarde, 
surrendered shortly to them. Lord C. left the 
kingdom soon after. 

After the memorable battle of Anghrim, Gin- 
kle scarcely waited to refresh his troops before 
he marched here, and summoned the town. A 
French force, commanded by (General d’Ussone, 
was in Galway, and, in conjunction with the 
Irish, returned a defiance. A detachment of 
Ginkle’s,'however, having seized a fort command¬ 
ing part of the walls, and the sense of the inha 
bitalits being for a surrender, a parley was beaf 
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and Ginkle, with that prudence aftd inoderar 
tion which marked all his actions^ granted most 
liberal and honourable terms to Galway. 

A curious anecdote is told of Lord Forbes^ 9, 
fanatic agent of the parliament of England, com¬ 
ing here from the south of Ireland in the times 
of Charles, to tamper with the inhabitants for the 
surrender of Galway to parliament and the state 
of England. The offer was rejected with dis¬ 
dain^, and Lord Forb'es returned, having failed in 
his mission. It had been well, had Galway pos¬ 
sessed similar firmness on another pccasiou. 

When Rinuncini,^the nuncio, waS compelled 
to leave Kilkenny, he fled here. The Catholics, 
and kingdom at large, were sensible of his perni¬ 
cious conduct, and desired him to leave the island. 
Galway, through the credulity and honest simpli¬ 
city of its people, still looked up to the nuncio, and 
obeyed his furious dictates. Happily, his power 
drew to a close; and, having vainly, endeavoured 
to keep alive civil war, and linger some time 
at Galway, he -withdrew. • Rinuncini, fond of 
power and intrigue to the last, continued to'hold 
a correspondence with Ireland from Prance and 
Italy, till the returning good sense of the Irish 
ended that intercourse, which should never have 
commenced. Yet, my dear L., if the times be 
duly considered, and the impolitic attacks on the 
Catholic religion and its ministers, in that and 
preceding jieriods, be adverted t#, one cannot 
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ipuch wondfer that a people of so much sensibi¬ 
lity as the Irish should adhere, for a time, even 
to the follies and improprieties oV a foreign 
prelate, who taught them to expect from his 
hands, safety for themselves, and security for 
religion ! 1 was omitting to say, that the jail and 
court-house at Galway are very good public 
buildings. 

As pedestrians, tjuite unknown, we cannot 
'speak of the society in Galway, but believe k to 
be genteel and agreeable. From some gentle¬ 
men, however,, we received marks of politeness 
and kindiieils which we can never forget. 

If to-morrow prove favourable, we shall not 
wait for these hdped-for letters, but proceed to- 
wat'ds Mayo. As far as we have now seen of 
Connaught, we have yeason to be greatly pleased 
with it. The people are mild, and, in the coun¬ 
try parts, extremely kind to strangers. Agricul¬ 
ture is improving, and we have not heard of riot 
or turbulence. The population is exceedingly 
great, and nearly entirely Catholic. Such of 
their ‘clergy as we have accidentally seen, are 
very gentleman-like, and well informed. 

We shall start to-morrow, recovered from our 
• fatigues, gratified with our progress, and pleased 
with people whom we have seen for the first 
time. We have noM^ walked above one hundred 
and eighty miles, and have a still greater exertion 
to make. ‘ I sllail write to you very soon again. 
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as we expect to see some things very interesting 
at Cong, at the head of Lough Corrib. 

Believe me truly yours. 


LETTER XVI. 

» 

, C'mig, Shjit.il, 1817." * 

MV DEAR L. 

We hesitated previous to leaving Galway 
(which we have done two days ago),*whether we 
should bend our way into Connamara, a cele¬ 
brated and wild part of this eoilnty,* we also 
thought of seeing the Isles of Arran, which are 
very curious, and where they catch the puffin for 
its feath^’Sj in the same manner as you read they 
do in Norway, by letting a man down the rocks 
to remain there, and to seize them when asleep ; 
but tlie season being to® far advanced to venture 
much delay, we .preferred proceeding for Mayo. 

We left Galway on a very fine day, and the 
busy harvest-labour made the country, as we 
passed on, quite delightful. The county of Gal¬ 
way fias more tillage than we expected to see,* 
and exhibits wonderful industry in the inhabitants, 
I’he dress of the women is different from‘any thing 
we have met in Ireland ad to make and colour. 
The latter 1 spoke of lately, and the former con- 
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sists of a jaoket with long sleeves over a boddrce^ or 
gown and petticoat all of the same bright colour, 

There was a good deal of wheat Cutting as we 
walked along, and very great industry manifested 
by the people in every department of agriculture. 
These rural scenes were rendered more grateful 
by the very obliging manners of the inhabitants. 
We were sorry not to sec more flax. 

Betw^n three and four miles on our way we 
'reached tjie hamjet Clare Galway, di«tiu- 
guished by a ruined castle and monastery. A 
handsome little river runs past them both. A 
neat coUagti, adjoining the, latter building, at¬ 
tracted our attention as well as the monastery. 
It had belon^d to the Rev. Mr. Blake, a Ca¬ 
tholic ecclesiastic of learning, benevolence, and 
taste. The good man was no more; but his 
cottage and gardens, though now neglected, 
evinced that a superior mind had dwelt there. 
A little raised spot, (planted with evergreens and 
other shrubs) made for. pious meditation, and 
marked by an engraved stone, .praying for the 
remembrance and prayers of survivors for him¬ 
self, was near the cottage. The river murmured 
pleasingly near the garden in front. The ruined 
, monastery immediately behind this sweef, but 
now melancholy cottage, is a very fine and ve¬ 
nerable old building. Here we saw a great 
quantity of sculls and bones, as at Quin. The 
housekeeper of the late venerable resident gave 
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us a liospitable reception. Milk, butter, pota-; 
toes of the best kind, with household bread and 

eg-gs, were our fare, served up in the parlour of 

• ^ 

the late worthy owner. Hife housekeeper shewed 
that she felt deep and lasting sorrow ! The good 
ecclesiastic, had a small chapel formed out of 
part of the old abbey, roofed in, and adorned 
with simple, but not inele’gant taste. We learned 
with concern, that in the unhappy times of 1798, 
it ha^ been ruined and defaced.by some.English ' 
militia, though Mr. Blake had given all his pro¬ 
visions to the soldiery. I may live to repair it, 
and 1 pardon them,” was all his remark; and 
he had the satisfaction to leave, his hu.mble 
chapel in better order than it was previous to 
this outrage, before he died. The housekeeper 
told us the fact without ceremony, but with a 
sort of surprize, mingled with cairn forgiveness, at 
a transaction which must have dreadfully shocked 
her feelings when it happened. Doubtless it 
made a powerful sensation amongst IVlr. Blake’s 
flock, and nothing could hav^ been more unwise, 
or improper. • 

What Elizabeth could not effect with all the 
power of government, the ill-timed violence of 
English militia could never expect to accomplish 
in the small sphere of Clare Galway! The river 
which runs in front of this lov,ely cottage ms said 
to disappear a few miles from Clare Galway, and 
to rise again and pursue its course to JLough 
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Corrib. We gathered a few flowers from the 
garden of the cottage, and, thanking our good 
hostess, continued our way. * 

, The general appearance'of Galway indicates 
respectable agriculture, though a want of green 
crops is, as usual in Ireland, too visible. There 
is also great deficiency of trees in this country, 
and even of hedges. 

We passed through the small village of Cahir 
Morris, <qn this road, and an^the sun was setting, 
approached the village of Headfort. The pros¬ 
pect improved as we advanced, and verdant 
sloping gfouuds and sursounding woods ap¬ 
peared pleasing to the eye, after a walk of six¬ 
teen miles through a very bare country. The 
far-spreading mountains, glowing in the softened 
rays of the sun, improved the picture! The 
environs of Headfort gave unequivocal symptoms 
of a resident landlord, who united elegance with 
ability in hjs improvements I The cottages of 
Headfort are cornforlable and decent; some of 
them quite tasteful t A flagged foot-way on one 
side the street of this small town conducts to the 
inn. It is a good measure to shew the Irish 
practicable means of cleanliness. 

At Headfort we found a large and pretty com¬ 
fortable inn. As the following day proved to be 
the majrket one, vwe saw the place to much ad¬ 
vantage, enlivened by the rustic crowd, and exhi¬ 
biting the bustle of internal trade and manufac- 
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ture, greatly protected and encouraged iJy the 
proprietor, Mr, St. George.* He has? established 
a mart for the sale of flannels, and gives pre¬ 
miums for tfie best pieces, and largest quantity 
sold. We saw a good deal of it, and abundance 
of the usual country commodifies, in the market. 
The people were well dressed, quiet, and happy; 
and, though Mr. St. George has not been more 
than five years in possession of his estates. Head- 
fort presents, on the market-day, a scene of im-^ 
proement most gratif}»ing ‘to behold. This 
gentleman is a vigilant and just magistrate. It 
is to be admitted, that many cases of miruliness 
and ill-behaviour have required his* decisive in¬ 
terference. There is every prospect, that the 
residence of such a character will civilize the 
neighbourhood in a few years, more than any 
insurrection-bill could in twenty or thirty. 

In Elizabeth’s time men only thought of gain¬ 
ing and improving land, in Ireland it is the 
better way to include the people !!, But govern¬ 
ment requires many sueJh magistrates as Mr. St. 
George, or Lord*Donueraild, throughout.Ireland, 
—well calculated, enlightened, and impartial,—^ 
before it can hope to tranquillize it thoroughly, 
and lessen its own* expences. This desideratum, 
in addition to a more liberal system of their own, 
rendering such magistrates less exposed to the 
passions.of a great populaljdn, will soon produce 
much good ! Both are requisite for public good ; 

3 E 
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and the minister, who has not courage, or power, 
to endeavour to produce them, can only hope to 

leave Ireland,---much as he found it! 

We.had the pleasuj-e of dining with Mr. St. 
George, and his charming family. He shewed 
us his demesne, which he i.s forming out of a 
neglected spot, and will soon make a beautiful 
and picturesque scene. .He gave us every infor¬ 
mation we could desire, and which we could 
pxpect from his gifted and highly-cultivated 
mind. *' . • • 

Near Headfort we visited the Abbey of Ross, 
another ancient, religious building, situated near 
a small river and marshy ground. It is very 
large and verterable, and (what is very sin¬ 
gular,) part of the roof remains still entire, 
though not of stone-work. 

We paid a visit to-an old Catholic ecclesiastic 
in Headfort, to make, enquiries relative to this 
abbey. He spoke with fervent gratitude of Mr. 
St. George, who, without solicitation, had made 
him decently indepehdent. His sincere and grate¬ 
ful sentiments proved an exalted mind; for, in 
too many in this country, and in others, pride 
extingui^es gratitude I Vulgar minds, of all 
rahks, even those on thrones; hate to acknow¬ 
ledge the inferiority of an obligation; and, in¬ 
stead of the honesty of a repayment of good 
deeds, destroy, or *desert, or calumniate their 
ben^actors. Not so, this venerable man !—The 
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Rev. Mr. Ferral we faiind to be, though undeif 

* ® 

an humble thatched-roof, a finished classicdl 
scholar, andt an instructive companion, attached 
to ‘govern inent on principle, and. equally-averse 
to insubordination. By persecuting such men Iti 
former times, instead of acting as the liberal and 
' sensible landlord here, what has not the English 
govenmient lo.st of intlucnce and security, for 
centuries ? 

* 

Mr. Ferrai remar}(,ed to us, in regard to mona§-* 

% # • I 

teries or abbeys, a curious fact:—that iii France 
they were all placed on high ground ; in Ireland 
on low, and near water He lhoug]it the Irish 
more judicious, and mentioned to us, with a smile, 
the three curses of the Irish—‘".a high plac§ for 
a house, a beautiful wife, and white cowsper¬ 
haps, from exciting attention, and raising envy, he 
meant they w^ere dangerous—and, consequently, 
objectionable ! Mr. P. started to us, from know¬ 
ledge and experience of between thirty and forty 
years standing, that great improvement had 
taken place in this part of Ireland. This com¬ 
prehends the chief portion of his majesty's reign, 
and manifests, what the benignant conciliatioti 

of this most revered monarch has done; vvhole 

* 

centuries of coercion had but kept the island in a 
ferocious and noxious situation ! He farther said, 
that all the cabins were surpi'isingly better, hav^- 
ifi^ formerly rio*gables, or chimnics, and scared 

2 E ^ . • 
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resembling' the abodes of human beings; that 
the people were vastly more civilized ; that no 
disalfection existed among them; that there were 

o ' f 

cases of turbulence and immorality, but partial ; 
and, that a sentiment of gratitude and reverence 
to his majesty had taken place of foolish dislike 
of England, in the minds of the lower classes!— ‘ 
He conversed.of Prance, (with a great deal of 
ease and understanding,) which he had known 
.in the times of Louis the Fifteenth and Sixteenth, 
and spokiS of her sanguinary revolution Vitli 
great horror! 

Entering mto the true spirit of our pedestrian 
tour, this good old man was* highly pleased with 
it. In 116 other manner,” said he, "" can you 
know the actual state of Ireland. Pew take the 
trouble to look into her wretchedness; and many 
exalted and good characters are (juite ignorant 
of it. Make it knowAi, and’you may serve the 
unhappy. But, if you publish any thing, write 
for no partybut do justice to all. Avoid undue 
warmth, or any misrepresentation, as much as 
possible; but fear not to write imtA/ that will 
‘ever stand the test; must do good; lyjd, when 
we are all no more, will live!” 

Accompanying us a little way on the road, he 
gave us his benediction, and we departed. This 
excellent man asked not, and knew not, of what 
sect of religion we were. His was the effusion of 


I 
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a good and enlightened mind! We shall see 
him no mor§ ; but his last words are too valuable 
to be forgotten! , . 

We were very glad to observe, in the cabins 
skirting Headfort, many of the women employed 
in making lace. In Ireland the women want 
employment very much,* unless where the linen- 

I 

manufacture exists. It is true, that they often 
assist in the labours, of the field in sm^H farm.s.,- 
but it is painful to see them exposed to weather 
and such hardship. The more the smaller do¬ 
mestic manufactories are spread ampng them— 
such a.s knitting, spinning, making lace, &c. &c. 
the more the condition of the popr will improve. 
We have seen too much idleness, and want of 
cleanliness in cottages in Ireland, not to regret 
the want of sofne stimulus in them to better 
things. The females of the lower class, by neg¬ 
lecting their houses and children, and their own 
persons, make the men Jess please’d with, and, 
consequently, less attached to home. Hence-, 
too often is the public-house—the fertile sokurce 
of an Irishman’s temporary joy and lasting sorrow 
—resorted to ! 

VVhen at Navan, in Meath, three years ago, 
I mentioned family-pride as another cause of 
slothful neglect of thernsejves and cottages 
among the Irish. You will*not suppose we find 
that foible less luxuriant in growth, in Munster 
or Connaught, than in Leinster ! In every part 
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of lrelp.nd itVonduces fo the disregard of domes¬ 
tic neatness and independence, as far as vve can 
judge ki our walks. 1^ is allied to something of 
a*misplaced, but not utlnatural national senti¬ 
ment of antiquity, and has been perpetuated by 
the oppression the Irish have been made too 
long to endure. Nor is this pride conlined to the 
lower orders; it pervades a second class, of more 
means and better manners, but who are also in¬ 
jured by itin another why* Tt causes them to'des- 
pise agriculture and trade too much, and aim 
at an establishment and appearance hurtful to 
themselves and families.— * 

“ In pride—in reasoning pride our error lies,— 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the shies.” 

Even those who havd made a handsome compe¬ 
tency in trade, too soon relinquish their business 
and burn to become country ’squires. 

We do noC see as much as one could desire in 

« 

Ireland; the noble simplicity, and manly indif¬ 
ference, as to external grandeur'and pomp which 
so much distinguishes, and really exalts the 
farmer, manufacturer, merchant, and gentleman 
of small fortune in England.' A great deal of 
this pride, however, may be attributed to the 
fallen fortunes, and^ to the ill-usage of the Irish. 
Misfortune often increases pride. 

Our rjoad to Cong was in some degree moun¬ 
tainous and wild. Wc had peeps at Cough 
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Corrib^ which were striking’. Harvest was con¬ 
cluding, and the people busily employed at the'ir 
turf and fla». The farming is wonderfully gtfod 
where these industrious people can get a*spot 
land, and a little independence. * 

Near Cong we saw, with great pleasure, con¬ 
siderable appearance of the linen-rnanufactory, 
and heard the hum of the spinning-wheel, and 
flutter of the reel, in many cottages as vye passed. 
Thfi road, also, gr,ew winding, romantic, af)d 
strikingly beautiful! Towering mountains be¬ 
fore us, which glowed beneath the red and lucid 
sky, raised their sjLimmits to the plouds; and 
Lougli Corrib, full of islands, half obscured by 
mist, spread its waters to the left. The number 
of asses used by the peasantry, for carrying bur¬ 
thens in little panniers, and otherwise, in the 
neighbourhood of Headfort and Cong, add to 
the picturesque everywhere. But we grieved 
that this sublime scenery and wild epuntry, so 
much resembling Walc^, and in no manner in¬ 
ferior to it, as ,to natural Jicauties of the land¬ 
scape, should be destitute of the euchjinting 
rural cottage, its fragrant flowers, and stock of 
bees !• The latter were once the peculiar favour¬ 
ites of the ancient laws of Ireland, when she^ 
may have enjoyed a golden and pastoral age, 
before the iron one of hef petty despots came 
on ! Bees formed, in that* happy era, a principal 
part of the Irish fanner’s lichcs, and xyere taken 
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great care 9 f. From the honey was made the 
principal beverage of the people. It is, how¬ 
ever, warmly to be hoped, that, 'from a ge¬ 
neral prosperity spreading through the island, 
hfer rural cottage and mountain scenery may 
soon equal those of Wales, and the cultivation 
of bees again add pleasing wealth to the pea¬ 
sant’s garden. 

The nearer we approached Cong the more pic- 
ttiresque it grew ; and, gs we passed a very small 
rustic cot, 1 heard an old Irish air sung with Irish 
words, by an a^ed woman, turning her spinning- 
wheel. It was mournfully artd remarkably melo¬ 
dious, sung very slow, and with astonishing and 
true pathos; a skilful musician could easily have 
taken it down. This sweet and aifecting memo¬ 
rial of the past days of Ireland, surviving all her 
sorrows in an humble cottage.in Connaught, ap¬ 
pealed powerfully to the heart! 

Soon after Cong, placed on a little hill, with 
its rustic houses and neig'libouring ancient abbey 
in the midst of this fine picture,* presented itself 
to ouDview. It was once, in very ancient days, 
the capital of Connaught. It now much resem¬ 
bles a Welch village, and is nearly envirofled by 
•Streams and rivers of unrivalled clearness. In the 
central part of the village is an ancient stone mo¬ 
nument, in form of a tross, engraven with letters 
in a very old character, which no one has been 
ever*able to decypher! 
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With some difficulty we obtained lodging in 
a comfortable cottage; and, having procured 
some good mutton and excellent potatoes, which 
our rural hostess is dressing for us, we have taken 
a glance of the venerable abbey, the abundant arid 
clear waters at the mills adjoining, and the 
mountain views, which are really admirable from 
this secluded, though enchanting spot. The peo¬ 
ple are exceedicigly civil in the village, and, 
withput any impertiueut puriosity, seegri to enjoy 
our travels, and to be pleased that we are come 
among them, 1 am now obliged to conclude, 
and believe me, &c, &c. 





LETTER XVIl. 


(Jong, iJejH. 82. 1817. 


MY DEAR L. 

The earliest rays of .a fine autumnal morning 
beheld us at the Abbey ut Cong, We visited 
there the spot where lie the remains of Roderick 
O'Connor, the opponent and rival of Henry the 
Second, and the last of the rnouarchs of all Ire¬ 
land. He was deposed, by his rebellious sons, in. 
1 J86, and retired to this tranquil and truly vene¬ 
rable spot for the remaindeiiof his life. ’ 

In three years after died, at Chinon, in France, 
Henry the Second of England;—he, loo, harassed 
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by revolts, and tortured by tiie rebellion, and tiir- 
bdleace of bis sons ! 

Roderick O'Connor survived the ,English king 

nine years, having spent t\velve at the Abbey 

oi' Cong. He departed from the world in extreme 

old age, in 119S. The grave of this unfortunate 

king is not now marked in any manner; but it is' 

said, that his tomb-stone has sunk, and lies some 

» '• 

depth bepcatli the earth. T’he preci.se spot is well 
known, ajnd greatly resjiectQd.by the inhabitants 
here. 

In Leinster we followed the steps of Henry, 
and familiarized ourselves with his history, pro¬ 
gress, and departure from Ireland ; and now, in 
this western province, we pay our homage to the 
shade of the Irish king who resisted him ! 

The end of Roderick was far more enviable, 
and, indeed, more suitable to the decline of life 
than Henry’s. In this delightful spot, whose walls 

I 

and gardens were washed by the silent stream 
which glides past it to Lvngh Corrib, he devoted 
to religion and meclitation the. evening of his 
days.* Henry clung to power to the last. Both 
felt the sharpened tooth of ingratitude from their 
own family, from those for whom they had sacri- 
,ficed so much, and who repaid them with cort- 
iuinely, and by a junction with their worst ene- 
mies; but the sorrows of Roderick were buried 
in this sequestered retreat; and here he learned 
to despise the base and cruel minds of hi.s own 
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kindred, who had so unjustly and liarbardusly 
used him. He discovered at Cong; the emptiness 
of human life, and the painful and dangerous 
pte-eminence that royalty bestows. He had time 
to repent the despotic acts his situation, perhaps' 
iiiore than disposition, forced him into, and fully 
to perceive the imperfection of the Irish constitu¬ 
tion. From the time of fiis retirement here, he 
took no part in public affairs, and seems to have 
iibctioned the change of gQvernment under Henry* 
the Second, by dignified acquiescence, under 
what he deemed inevitable, or from well-founded 
indignation at his own deposal. A crown, which 
any one may seijSe, is scarcely worth grieving for. 

The conversation of learned* men must have 
been a novel and delightful source of pleasure 
and consolation to a man accustomed to the tur¬ 
bulence of chieftains, and the flattery of ignorant 

followers. 

« 

The neighbourhood of Cong afforded him in¬ 
teresting walks, and he enjoyed here, perhaps, the 
only happy moments of his life. When he died, 
no rapacious sons, clamouring for his crown, or his 
wealth, disturbed his last moment, and he drop¬ 
ped into this gravein gentle peace. I recollected, 
at the close of these thoughts and reflections, the 
solemn old air I had heard on entering Cong, 
and it now seemed the reqqidm to his soul! 

Memory wandered back to the hour when, in 
this ancient and then flourishing abbey, Ihc king 
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expired. The solemn peal of melancholy music 
arises. The religious have performed the last 
rites. On the morrow the body is Exhibited with 
decent yet royal state; and, if the crown and 
sceptre are wanting, the mild dignity of the coun¬ 
tenance of the last monarch of Ireland supplies, 
the deficiency. Afi’ectionate crowds of the people, 
once subjects of O'Connor, press near, and their 
curses ajre bestow ed, not on the English 
who had qpenly dared*to iHfeet him in 
but on those cruel sons and kindred, who had torn 
the crown froiy their protector, father, and friend’s 
head, and driven him broken-hearted and wan¬ 
dering to Cong! 

The abbey is* a very interesting and beautiful 
ruin, and deserves great attention. 1 made some 
sketches of it, but fear they are not worth send¬ 
ing to you. Some of the arches of the side-aisles 
are rounded in the Saxon manner; others very 
finely finishe4,and ornarnentetl with carved stone¬ 
work, of great delicacy ind beauty. One part of 
the abbey was pointed out to us kn the dining-hall 
of th6 friars. This abbey has a greater ap()earaiice 
of antiquity than any we have seen. The ground 
which formerly was used as such, is still kept as 
' an orchard and garden, which run to the edge of 
the river.- The clearness and beauty of its waters 
are matchless. The‘ crystal wave permits you to 
see every thing on its gravelly bottom at a good 
depth, aftd fish are discerned with great ease. 


monarcln 

the«fiell^ 
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The abbey was once very extensive^ and must 
have held a great number of religionists. 

What a lesson on the mutability of all mortal 
things, my dear L., does npt this ruined pile af¬ 
ford us! What learning and genius bloomed 
here in sweet and undisturbed lu^juiriance, during 
Ihe monastic era! How did that glassy tide in¬ 
vito to silent contemplation, .and how much 
young genius of Ireland budded arid grew be- 
n(>:ath these walls, and on yonder green banks.! • 
I call hardly wonder that study pro'spered so 
much in her better times in Ireland. The 

calm retreats that learning chosfi formerly in 

1^ 

this island, unlike the over-crowded and formal 
colleges of Europe, placed near cjties, in modern 
days, were admirably calculated to promote me¬ 
ditation and knowledge. Their seclusion, si¬ 
lence, and romantic beauties^ invited the soul to 
ruminate and expand. 

No situation could have been more congenial 
to the labours of the mind than Cong; and the 
many similar ruiiied seminanes of learning and 
piety we have now seen in Ireland, amount in 
themselves almost to demonstration of the noble 


progress we are told she made iq the bright paths 

• _ 

of science, when England, and continental Eu¬ 
rope (and we may add, other parts of the globe), 
slept in the darkness of comparative ignorance. 

It is no unpleasing conjecfure to suppose, that 
before civil fury and petty despotism ravaged the 
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that Itf^larifl had similarly‘placed repositO' 
ries of learnings tiot less fertile in the produce 
than those of the monastic era. How silent are 
they all now! and how^ swiftly has fleeted from 
tfie mortal scene all that genius> whose fragrant 
blossoms were sheltered in them! 

Here, too, my dear L., even kings may draw 
instruction front, the past. At our feet lies all 
that remains of a monarch who governed millions, 
• who saf on the thsoiie of Brian Borom, that royal 
hero, illustrious by every loyal, personaT, and 
philosophic virtue, who dethroned or made king.s 
at bis plea^ur'e, and ranked with the oldest rao- 
narchs of Europe! But this king’ governed by 
despotism, and had but the nominal support of 
other despots. He possessed no real friends ; he 
had no faithful subjects; other despots but en¬ 
vied or hated him ;* his people were slaves, and 
no firm bond united them to their king; a foreign 
amiy of brave adventurers came, and his brilliant 
crown trembled on his brow ! 

The heroic Fitzstephens, whom, in fancied 
thought, we saw land his martial band at Bag 
and Bun, touched the shores of Ireland, and the 
distracted despo^ (for there was no public spirit 
to rally round him), found his imagined power 
fade away. The remainder of his reign was a 
weak struggle. C^tuld subjects fight for a good 
they never possessed ? or a despot expect to em¬ 
body agnation around him ? His own fatpily in 
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the end conspired against this unhappy king, anA 
tore from him the shattered sceptre Re scarcely 
retained. This once-renowned monarch, shelter¬ 
ing in these walls, became .nearly forgotten, and 
his last, and only possession, this humble grave !» 

Prom the abbey of Cong, we turned our steps 
to Ashford, the seat of Mr. Brown, delightfully 
situated on the river, and .at the head of Lough 
Corrib. Mr. Brown, jun. had invited ns to break¬ 
fast, and received us with real hospitality. We 
crossed the river to go to the mansion, tiud were 
charmed with the admirable transparency of so 
fine a river. It Hows gently past Ashfojrd into the 
majestic Lough Corrib*. 

Ashford commands a very fine view of the lake, 
and its well-wooded demesne spreads along its 
shores. In winter, vast quantities of- water-fowl 
frequent them. They go from hence to Galway 
in boats with great ease in the day. 

Lough Corrib is one of the noblest lakes I have 
ever seen, and rather seems aii ocean than a body 
of fresh vrater. Several islands can be discerned 

• 9 

from Ashford; but to examine them all would 
require fine weather and considerable time. They, 
and the extensive shores of this lake, require 
planting, which they once had, for a few trees are 
to be met in some of the islands, and vestiges 
exist of many more. There arp also j'uins in one 
of them. 

On taking leave of Mr. Brown, who ojniited 
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lio kindness to further our wishes of seeing^ Ash- 
fordj and Vhe beauties of this great lake, we 
again crossed the waters of the river we had so 
much, ad mired, and returned to Cong. 

••You may, perhaps, ask,* Where does this so 
much-vaunted stream rise ?—I answer, within a 
few hundred yards of the village of Cong. This 
extraordinary natural phenomenon filled us with 
surprize. In the central parts of a small piece of 
. water, close to this place, burst from the bosom 
of the earth, gr^at sj^rings, which are. ecfual to 
turning two large mills; assuming the form of a 
beautiful river, flow past the abbey of Cong and 
Ashford, and contribute nWch to fill the noble 
lake we have been visiting. The rapidity with 
which these mighty streams pass the end of one 
of the mills is very great, and whoever may fall 
into it cannot escape. Some fatal accidents have 
occurred here. An intelligent and obliging mil¬ 
ler shewed me, from his mill, the different spots 
where the waters burst upwards from below ; and 
as he knows the country very well as far as Sligo, 
gave me a great deal of general inforn.ation. I 
was glad to know that every part*was tranquil in 
Connaught, in the midst of great distress and 
sickness. Some ill-disposed and turbulent people 
have made partial outrages, but not more than 
is comjnon to most countries. 

This friendly miller was a man of superior un¬ 
derstanding. U is impossible to walk through 
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Ireland, as we are doing’, and not ineot instances 
of quick and unerring intellect amongst all 
classes; but in the lower or middle class, where 
opportunities of irnprovem’ent are inferior, it is 
most gratifying to witness it so repeatedly as 
we do. In the higher walks of life in the em¬ 
pire, every profession has its way of thinking,— 
every party has its creed and opinions: men think, 
as it Mere, by rule; and originality of.idea is 
often considered by th,em ^ crin\e. 

Ho w delightful, then, in these wanderings, my 
dear L., to meet the unshackled emanations of 
the mind, produced without the hope df applause 
or profit, those great stimuli of the .world ! How 
pleasant, in the middle of that region of Ireland, 
long thought, and styled by your countrymen— 
barbarous, to hold intercourse M'ith persons in 
the plain and humbl.e walk of life, whose ideas 
and language exhibit more* strength of thought 
in half an hour, than the orations of politicians 
do in three ! 

Although the general language is Irish, they 
speak English at Cong very well, and with gram¬ 
matical propriety. This is very peculiar to Con¬ 
naught, and there appears the tinge of the scho¬ 
lar very much through the province. Learning 
has not flourished here formerly in vain, and the 

t 

“ quo scmel imbuta” of Horace* may not iriappli- 
cably be used to the west of Ireland. A book, 
or a little drawing, always commands pespedfc 

2f 
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and attention from the inhabitants. They have 
instinctive reverence for the implements of the 
scholar. There is no vulgar antipathy here to 
stran’gerSj or English', but a wish to receive and 
give information accompanies pleasing manners, 
which are devoid of impertinence or shyness. 

What materials have been left to slumber in 
obscurity and degradation, for so long a lapse of 
time, through the fatal bluiiderings of a bad 
• system!. How miserably h^is prejudice triumphed, 
reign after reign, in styling Connaught a country 
of barbarians ! If you cast your eye on the map 
of Ireland, and observe the remote corner where 

I 

I make these observations, and consider that they 
are no efiiisions of an heated fancy, or of an in¬ 
flamed orator, but the offspring of practical ex¬ 
perience; the remarks of the pedestrian, judging 
fairly of a people he sees,^ hears, and converse.s 
with, in and near k village, unknown to many 
in the northern and eastern provinces of Ireland, 
and to England ; or jleemed a savage haunt, if 
known at all; yo,u will consider them of some 
value. 

Near Cong, are the wilds of Connamara and 
Ballrnahincb, of which it is the little metropolis. 
Those extensive districts, whose awful shores are 
washed by the Atlantic, and whose mountains 
and rales contain a hardy and most hospitable 
race, teem with corroborating proofs of the jus¬ 
tice Okf what 1 have said. We are told here, that 
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though there are no inns to be seen in^them, the 
hospitality of the people render them unnecessary ' 
and that the e^irly and best virtues of the golden 
times of Ireland are y^t praetised there. But for 
the fears of the advanced season, and our wish to' 
seek for our letters in Westport or Newport, we 
sliould now explore them. 

Cangm 

' I lajd down my pen^ bu^ now. resume it. We* ’ 
have been to see what are called the Caves of 
Cong,” which might more appropriately be deno¬ 
minated Grottos.” ^s there is a small party of 
military quartered here, who are not much re¬ 
quired, their serjeant, a pleasing, active, and well- 
informed young man, offered to accompany us to 
the most remarkable of these grottos, called the 
Pigeon-hole. It is a.bout a mile from Cong. As 
we walked across the country to it, we discovered 
that its rocky and romantic surface was inter¬ 
sected by subterraneous .channels, whose stony 
sides formed tunnels for vol^^mes of water. As 
we went along, the serjeant pointed out to us 
several deep cavities, full of water, which emerged 
a moment, and then passed away beneath the 
earth. The solution of these phenomena, in¬ 
cluding that at the mills, is, that a vast body of 
water, from Lough Carrah, and Lough* Mask, 
many miles distant, penetrates by subterraneous 
channels to Cong, and there bursting up, forms 

2f2 
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various be^autiful grottos, little pools, and the 
fine river passing the abbey and Ashford. It is 
pK)sitively asserted, that the different trout of 
Lou^h Carrah, Lough Mask, and Lough Corrib, 
'can be discriminated in the latter lake; those of 
the first being of a silvery white, of the second 
blackish, and of the last reddish. These fisH 
are said to pass and fepass, in these dark and 
subterranean channels, for the purpose of spawm- 
,ing, T^e extraordinarily,rocky nature of parts 
of the county of Galway, admits of what might 
otherwise be thought impossible and fabulous. 

Passing,a very rocky field, at the termination 
of our walk, we reached the Pigeon-hole.” 
It is a circidar.cavity in the earth, nearly covered 
at its mouth by some old oaks and evergreens, 
and is about one hundred feet and upwards of 
perpendicular depth, and thirty or forty diameter. 
You de.scen<l by mariy stone steps, made in times 
immemorial, for the purpose of getting water. 
As yoii approach the bottom, the loud rushing of 
a river becomes vej-y perceptible. In a few mo- 
meiits the grotto widens, and you find yourself 
in the midst of .dark and vaulted arches of rock, 
with a river, whose entrance or whose exit you 
cannot observe, rolling swiftly past your feet. 
AEneas never followed his sybil to a more awful 
or striking spot! ^All we had seen faded away, 
compared to this Vonderful grotto of Cong! 
There,, was a kind of twilight, sufficient to shew 
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us the trout playing- in the streams of’this other, 
worlds and rendering the place more subliine 
from the dim* shades of its rocky and veqdaut 
sides. We had procured a female guide, who# 
resides near, and carries a light for the accommo¬ 
dation of such travellers as wish to observe the 
interior of this magic scene. 

After some time spent in silent admiration, she 

set fire to a small bundle of straw, which she 

¥ ^ 

contrifed should float dowrf the dark stream, and 
cast another on the rocks. The whole cavities, 
river, and far-retiring rocks, were suddenly illu- 
jiiinated. The roof df these subterraneous re¬ 
gions was formed entirely of stone.' The gloom 
of the caves on each side of this awful stream,— 
its audible and far-spreading murmurs,—our 
complete removal from the «arthly scene and 
glarish light of day,—made an extraordinary im¬ 
pression ori the mind ! 

As our guide, whose dress was party-coloured 
and bad, and whose form was marked by misery 
and age, rekindled the flames* and advanced on 
the inner rocks to give them more effect, the 
smoke,—^the flame,—and herself, surrounded by 
all this midnight and splendid scene,—presented 

to our astonished eyes such a scene!-But, my 

dear L., you must behold it. You must,—you, 
whose poetic mind could so* well embrace and 
describe every feature of it,—you must behold 
this awful grotto of Cong, and you will admit 
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that I have not exaggerated. You will then say, 
I think, that our neglected Ireland contains one 
of the most surprizing natural curiosities in Eu- 
•rope. Let Mrs. L, come also, and her charming 
fancy paint with magic pen this unrivalled scene! 
Surely, never did the Muses find a more solemn 
silent retreat. Never‘did Helicon’s cool stream 
appear more soul-entrancing! Nor did Petrarch, 
,at his loved Vaucluse, whose waters rushed be- 

• • f * * 

neath da'rk recesses, ever find there a more*poetic 
or sublime retreat. 

The segeint, who had before frequently seen 
this grotto, and who possessed a great deal of 
feeling and ta^te, enjoyed our surprize and plea¬ 
sure, and assisted our sybil to light up this novel 
theatre; nor did his military dress and good figure 
appear amiss on the dark rocks. As the fire 
grew faint, and all the splendid picture sunk into 
its first gloomy obscurity, we turned to the visible 
parts of thfs subterraneous river, and slowly re¬ 
ascended. 

What a pleasing retreat, in the heats of 
summer, for the students of Cong-abbey ! What 
a place for deep meditation, for piety, and learn¬ 
ing ! Here might genius have drank deep of im¬ 
mortal stores of knowledge, and returned to the 
upper, world invigorated and enlightened I Here 
might the venerable and care-worn king, whose 
grave we have just left, have forgotten all his 
woes beside the dark murmuring stream, and if 
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he had one friend at ytinder venerjible-abbey, 
here might he have brought him, and confessed 
that all earthly pomp was empty illusion, and 
that a throne could •confer’ no pleasures equal to 
those of this sequestered and inimitable scene!' 

On returning to Cong, we saw numerous other 
grottos, much inferior in beauty to that we had 
just left, but very singular and romantic. There 
is a handsomely arched one, entered by an easy 
descent, in Mr. Ellard’s ^rouiids. This gentle¬ 
man has a most beautiful place, which he is 
greatly improving, opposite Ashford. 

In the village of C^ng, I am conceaned to state, 
we met with great extortion at the cottage where 
we lodo^ed. The Irish cannot sometimes resist the 
temptation of exacting double their fair claim, 
if a good opportunity offers; but this is chiefly 
in very humble inns, or temporary lodging- 
houses, when persons of genteel appearance go 
to them. They do npt consider that they injure 
themselves, and deter • travellers from visiting 
them again. There is very»grcat want of an inn 
at Cong. 

They have here a small manufacture of hats, 
made with lamb’s-wool; and with some encou¬ 
ragement, the building a small inn, &c. &c. this ■ 
might soon become a flourishing little town. The • 
vicinity admits, and almost* demands, planting. 

It would have the happiest effect ; and Cong, 
well wooded. With its unrivalled grottos,* its 
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abbey:, and^ central situation^ as well as conti¬ 
guity to Lough Corrib, would form one of the 
most thriving and pleasing spots* in Ireland. 
Landlords ought all tcf learn/ that the true civili¬ 
zation of Ireland will spring from the happiness 
of the people. 

Our obliging and sensible guide, the serjeant, 
rendered our examination of the grottos easy and 
agreeable. He was well-acquainted with them 
all. It is.almost always pleasant for pedesV-ians 
to meet with the military, whether the soldier. 


non-commissioned officer, or officer. They fully 

« 

appreciate and enter into tlv3 spirit of such tours 
as ours. Their information, too, is always great, 
and their principles good. In fact, the true pe- 
- d.estrian tourist, and the military man, approxi¬ 
mate very much. 

Serjeant Ross, who had been so useful a com¬ 
panion to us, was a native, I believe, of Sligo, and 


appeared much improved by the army. He had 
been in fi’rance, and at Paris, and had witnessed 


the death of Marshal Ney, a 4)rave, but mis¬ 
guided man, who surely deserved not to be sin¬ 
gled out for slaughter among so many, and whilst 
the great offender was permitted to escape. The 
• Serjeant’S account of the heroic Ney’s death was 
simple and affecting. I believe I never men¬ 
tioned to*you, my dea,r L., that I was so extremely 
interested for the fate of that, brave warrior, and 


so convinced of the impolicy of destroying him. 
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that 1 transmitted to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent a small memorial, in the humble 
hope of exciting his royal attention to interfere 
with the French colirt. I also wrote a strong 
letter to the Marquis de la Payette, with the idea 
that the chamber of peers might interpose, and 
save the hero! This wa^ at least, a month be¬ 
fore the seijeant saw him fall! 

Having now beheld all the wonders of Cong,, 
we are taking a slight refreshment, and prepar¬ 
ing to set out for Ballinrobe. 


RaUinrohey 23, 1817* 

In Connaught the reformation made little or no 
progress ; and the horrors of religious conflicts 
never seem to have been added to internal civil 
feuds. Elizabeth divided it into counties, and 
appointed, in Sir Henry Sidney’s administration, 
a Lord President, to govern by martial law, as 
was the custom of the times, and thq crud.e prac¬ 
tice of the English govenfment. Sir John Perrot 
took much pains ft) regulate Connaught, property 
being in his time pretty well sub-divided, through 
the various workings and contests of factions, ac- 
(juired with his sanction and consistent form. 
The royal house of O'Connor had fallen into the 
walk of private life, and retained some jiosscs- 
sions in Sligo. The turbiilonl De Burghs grew 
info useful and: good subjects, and repressed the 
atlempt to introduce the force of Spain* in this 
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reign. Thfc Lord President Bingham governed 
with firmness and wisdom; and though their mi¬ 
litary ardour carried a good many, a*t the close of 
ttie queen's reign, to follow O'Donnel to Munster, 
when the Spaniards landed at Kinsale, yet the 
province remained quiet. 

James, towards the clQse of his inglorious reign, 
began to plan the plantation, as it was called, of 
^this fine.country. The proprietors had prudence 
enough to satisfy him with a sum of money. 
Charles the First followed his idea; for, since Eli¬ 
zabeth, plantations in Ireland had become the 
means of raising money for* the crown. In that 
monarch’s unhappy times, Connaught remained 
tolerably tranquil, and was much restrained and 
regulated by Lord Clanrickarde, the representa¬ 
tive of the De Burghos. Though the proprietors 
were goaded and oppressed by Wentworth, they 
remained loyal to the crown and favourable to 
good ovder. « 

In 1641, Connaught was little moved. In suc¬ 
ceeding years it wafe always avbrse to the repub¬ 
lican parties and generals, which the evil times of 
England brought forth, and was accordingly 
hated by them. 

The nefarious plan of Cromwell’s commissi¬ 
oners, |o send all the dispossessed Irish to C 9 n- 
naught, was a conception worthy of those who 
had destroyed constitution, crown, and law in 
England. How often do we see men pretending 
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zeal for liberty and relig^ion, and by making their 
assumed austerity the stepping-stone to power, 

|j| 

which they grossly abusp! To force unhappy 
gentlemen and others into this province, already 
full, and where property was well regulated, was 
the most fiend-like deed that avarice, hypocrisy, 
and prejudice could perpetrate ! The settlement 
of property had been sanctioned by three mo- 
narchs of England; and Connaught had shewn 

t , t) * 

more loyalty to the EngRsh gdvernrnent, for half 
a century of general disturbance, than any other 
part of Irelailnd ; yet these men, with virulent and 
fanatic rancour, that shocks the mind, decreed, 
that those whom they plundered in the east of 
their estates, should crowd on those quiet and 
innocent people in the west, and incommode, or 
dispossess, or live upon them ! The truth is, 
the soi-disant republicans .hated the Irish as Ca¬ 
tholics, and natives of an isle they wished to 
seize. Connaught was Catholic and monarchical; 
it was to be punished by famine, civil confusion, 
and disease, the concomitants of an over-crqwded 
population; and the rest of Ireland was to be 
formed into a republican ally of the republic of 
England! great misery naturally followed; and 
those who know the hospitable and generous 
nature of the Irish, particularly in the west, may 
well conceive, that humanity opened wide the 
door to starving, banished, and plundered fellow- 
countrymen ! 
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PPhese unprincipled and upstart commissioners 
had discovered that the Irish Catholics were mo- 
narchicaily inclined—admiring the n&me of king 
from early times, and reverencing government, 
under that name, even when most imperfectly 
administered to them ; and preferring the domi¬ 
nion of one royal head tp the tyranny of many, 
acting in the name of liberty;—they saw this, 
and formjfed the project of that banishment to 
Cdnnaught„ which has been erroneously ascrHied 
to Cromwell. On his accession to power, he dis¬ 
approved of it,, and, in the goverrifeent of his 
excellent son*Henry, prevented its further execu¬ 
tion. The force-put upon their consciences alone 
alienated the people of Connaught from the Eng¬ 
lish crown in any degree, and Lord Clanrickarde 
shewed a bright example there of a Catholic sub¬ 
ject, the friend to monarchy iit the empire, under 
every circumstance of insult and persecution! 
Had William,, at that momentous period when 
James the Second and Louis the Fourteenth at¬ 
tempted to seize on Ireland, issudd a conciliating 
instead of irritating and unwise declaration, after 
the battle of the Boyne, and marched to Con¬ 
naught instead of Leinster, there can be no doubt 
“but the people of this fair province would have 
* received Jhat king and military hero with affec¬ 
tionate enthusiasm. *He could then have secured 
every place, passed on the Shannon, and defied 
the arts and arms of France! The war would 
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have been terminated a year sooner, ^nd the em- 

> 

pire been spared a great*expenditure of blood 
and of treasure, as well as the risk of Irish and 
French valour expelling the English ! The hills 
of Kilcotnineden witnessed the military heroism 
of the people of Connaught; and the death of St. 
Ruth, perhaps, alone decided the day against 
the Irish. But William follpwed not the dictates 
of his own noble mind. He allowed. party to 
speak; and the monarCjh w^s silent.„ He sent 
General Douglas to Athlone, whose army insulted 
and murdered the peasants; and a shameful re¬ 
pulse checked the Epglisb arms ! Finally, after 
the denouement of Limerick, in. 1691, France 
gained the flower of the Irish military; and party¬ 
blindness sent some of the most spirited troops in 
the world to fight, under foreign banners, against 
their own empire! . 

Connaught has since borne her privations with 
exemplary patience and sweetness of disposition. 
The language, manners and original race, re¬ 
main very much unchanged; and property is 
pretty well divided there. The great body, 
gentry and people, are Catholic; but they live 
harmoniously with the Protestants, who know 
how to value and respect them, and who are * 
themselves a valuable acquisition to the province * 
—adorned by education, liberality, au'd sound 
understanding, as they are 

In the rebellion of 1798, Connaught took Ifttle 
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part; and ^hen Ulster^ ‘the favourite plantation 
of* an English king, almost openly declared for a 
republic, and vvas disaffected from oije end to the 
other, ‘this western asylum of the Irish remained 
fa'ithful, to the crown, and gave a French force, 
which landed on its shores, a very cold reception, 
—none but a few hundreds of the lower rabble 
ever joining them ! Wliat a lesson to statesmen, 
such as .those of the days of Elizabeth and 
James! who thought tl\e exterminating the Irish, 
and solely colonizing it with English adventurers 
and mal-contents, the best inode of securing the 
island ! How little had they read Irish history ! 
—How little studied Irish character I—How little 
knew they human nature!—And how blind were 
they to the bursting germ of republican fanati¬ 
cism in their own country !—an off-shot of which 
they laboured to plant in Ireland, and thus madly 
prepare the future overthrow of our noble mo¬ 
narchical constitution, of an hereditary king, and 
free parliament! Connaught remains to this day 
favourable to monarchy, and is.feelingly grateful 
to owr revered sovereign, for the benefits he has 
bestowed—under almost total privation it has 
continued loyal, grown as civilized as any other 
part of Ireland; and would, I am convinced, 
from all I have seen of her gentry and people, be 
ready td stand forth to-morrow, if civil storms 
agitated the empire, as one of the bulwarks of the 
thfone in Ireland! 
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The royal house of 0‘Connor has faded into 
oblivion ; and the petty despotism of Irish kings, 
or English barons, has ceased to afllict the intel¬ 
lectual people of tbis province! They feel the 
happiness and security of one great executive 
government, and can have the generosity to 
admit its merits, even though they still experi¬ 
ence some degradation* under it! Surely, my 
dear L., such a noble-minded and loyal people 

deserve to be relieved from it! 

. » » 

poise of povv er in the empire may be improved, 
by judiciously admitting so many friends to mo¬ 
narchy into a better position in the balance ! 

Having walked through Connaught, from Gal¬ 
way and Cong to Ballinrobc, the Atlantic and 
the grand mountain-scenery of Galway and Mayo 
on one side, the rich interior and noble Shannon 
on the other, I have been led, on arriving at 
this town, to compress much of our conversation, 
and some of my former historic research, into 
this letter. We endeavour to travel historically, 
and I send you jthe results., 

Our visit to the tomb of Roderick O'Connor 
caused many reflections, and the observations 
on a country he once ruled, has given us much 
pleasure. On our way here we saw the Neale,”, 
a finely-wooded place of Lord Kilmaine’s, on . 
whom much praise is bestowed for great reduc¬ 
tion of his rents. We arrived here as the even- 
infir-sun dressed the beautiful rural stpene with 

O * 


Surely the equi^ 
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his g'olden colours, aii<I« in a small quiet inn we 
rfepose, am! prepare tfor our excursion into the 
wilds of Mayo. Believe me, &c. &p. 


LETTER XIX. 


Neu'port^ ( Mayo^) Sfpt. 25, 18 S 7. 

, ♦ • * ‘ 4 >. 

ftlY DEAR L. 

Ballinrobe is a considerable town of from 
three to fQur thousand iqliabitants, and ex¬ 
tremely well situated for inland trade. It wants 
a linen-hall; and with encouragement, which 1 
believe the noble proprietor is well-disposed to 
give, may prove in time, when agriculture re¬ 
vives, a very flou|rishing plape. A great num- 
bbr of the military are generally stationed here, 
who circulate a good deal of money. The an¬ 
cient seat of ‘Lord Tyra.wley is converted into a 
horse-barrack, and ig beautifully situated on the 
river.Robe. We heard there was a great fair to be 
held at Lough Mask, near Ballinrobe, in a few days, 
where great qtiantities of linen-yarn are sold and 
. sent to Dublin ; and we had a great desire to see 
the assemblage of people at that beautiful lake, 
and the* traffic carried on, but could not spare 
time. As Lord Tyraw'ley has a charming cottage 
on‘the ^dge of Lough Mask, we hope to see 
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its lovely scenes to stijl greater advantage, on 
our return, by visiting tjiat accomplished and 
venerable nobleman, who will probably, at that 
time, be at his villa, as he is expected. 

1 am sorry to recur to the painful subject'of 
fever, and to say, that near Cong and at Ballin- 
robe it has begun to spread. 

We left Ballinrobe pretty early, and as the 
sun brightened through the trees, and glistened 
on the river, entered and passed through Creagh*, 
Mr. •Caffe’s beautiful and improved’place. A 
charming cottage is joined to some new building, 
which has a pleasing effect. Mi*. "C.^was absent, 
but his steward shew*ed us great civility. . As we 

9 

passed along we learned tliat the. price of labour 
was miserably low, from sixpence down to four- 
pence the day. The cottager may have some 
advantages from the employer, it is true ; but 
what a state of existence, on six or seven pouncte 
per annum, for a family ! Mr. Caffe is planting 
a great deal on bog, which much Imprdves the 
face of the country already. 

Our walk from Creagh to Westport was long, 
fatiguing, and uninteresting. There was nei¬ 
ther inn nor gentleman’s house on the way, 
and such is the poverty of the people, that we 
could only get potatoes and salt, with some bad 
whiskey and water, as our refreshment the whole 
day. ’ 

We passed between Lough Carragh and,Lough 

a G 
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Mnsk, the two lakes I have meutionedj at Coiig', 
whose wateik pass sub|erraneoiisly from the latter 
to Louj^li Corrib. Lough Carragli is very hand- 
some^ -and adorned by beautiful seats on its 
shores; the most conspicuous among which is 
Moore Hall, a place dear to science, and rendered 
eminent by the great literary talents of its ami¬ 
able possessor. We had, a distant view of Lough 
Mask. The glimpse was beautiful. The culti 
yation in Mayo appeared very respectable. Wo 
heard of fever along ihe road, and dreaded to 
enter the cottages. As we advanced to West- 
port, passing' the Partree mountains, Joyce’s 
country, and its sublime sdenery of mountains, 
spread widely on our left. Crowpatrick, the high¬ 
est of them, soared to the clouds, and our dreary 
walk began to be more pleasing. 

The approach to Westport is handsome, and 
l^r. Denis Browne’s seat, tb the left, appears 
to much advantage from tlie road. It has a great 
deal of .fine picturesque of varied lands, a small 
river, and noble back-ground of mountain. This 
gentleman, we learn', has done tnuch public good 
to this county; and, in a long parliamentary 
career, been ever faithfully attentive to the inte¬ 
rests of Ireland. We regretted that he was 
from home. 

. Entering Westport, we were very agreeably 
struck by the sight*of one of the best small-sized 
towns we had seen in Ireland. It contains from 
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four to five thousand inh^ihitants, and has consi¬ 
derable trade, A good well-jilaiined square forms 
the principal part of the town^ and some hand¬ 
some streets ninnipg ijito it the remainder. 
The linen-rnarket of Westport is very good. 
Nearly worth is sold there monthly, 

and about 4!?1,000 worth of yarn. The shops 
and private-houses in Westport make a most 
respectable appearance. A very handsome 
hotel, superior to any thing we had ^ seen in 
any country-town, a linen-hall, market-house, 
and other public-buildings, were agreeable 
evidence of great improvement ’in t,his retired 
part of the island. We passed along X^ord 
Sligo's wall to the small harbour of Westport, 
which is convenient, and has useful accommo¬ 
dation. On our way the view of Clew-bay, with 
its numerous islands, the sublime mountains 
called the Keeh, (of which Crowpatrick is ther 
principal), and of a cultivated country descend¬ 
ing to the sea, filled us with delight. The de¬ 
clining sun threw resplendent glories over this 
noble bay, and the vast sweep of mountain sce¬ 
nery beyond it. 

Ah, my dear L., how often is the pedestrian 
repaid all his toils, by meeting those enchanting 
pictures of nature in their happiest moment! He 
can pause, and dwell on the sgene as he pleases,*^ 
no noise or crowds disturb’- him; nothing in¬ 
commodes him ; and, breathing the sweet air, 

2 G 2 
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ho ooiiJeirujIatos the di^/ino landscapes a Deity, 
ill his supreme’"goodness, has caused to charm 
and exhilarate the mind, and thus, to give the 
weary’ spirit of manM’efresbment on his way 
through a world, which, otherwise, w'ould be 
fatiguing- enough ! We returned through the 
Marquis of Sligo’s demesne, who was abroad on 
account of a domestic loss, .Westport House is 
u very large, and, indeed, magnificent building. 
''^l''lie grounds and \^oods of this noble place arc 
very beautiful. The town of Westport*must 
impress evi'iy traveller with the idea, that a pre¬ 
siding han(,i liad spared no pains or expence to 
make it such as it is. One seems transported to 
England, to a view of one of its most respect¬ 
able countrv-towns. For this we are indebted 


to the late Marquis of Sligo, who was long a 
resident at Westport; and, we have been in¬ 
formed, has expended from £22,000 to £23,000 

4 

a year, in improvements ! Such a man was truly 
a benefactor to this country, and his memory 
deserves to be respected for that true patriotic 
disposition which not only makes a blade of 
corn grow where it did not before,” but erects 
dwellings, and provides employment for human 
beings, who might otherwise pine in wretched 
cottages, with scanty food. 

* Lord Sligo has 4eft an example which, when 
universally followed, may, indeed, civilize Ire¬ 
land i Xhe ebullitions of oratory too often spring 
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from a desire lo convict and confound an oppos¬ 
ing party; ,but such quiet beneficence as this 
late noble cliaracter.’s has the clear, and nol-to-be 
mistaken object, of public good. A flourishing 
town and improved vicinity, rising amidst the 
misery of a generous but long-depressed people , 
is not only the noblest of all monuments for the 
late Lord Sligo, but a powerful lessrui to the 
country and the government. No party-view in- 
llnenccd this departed nobleman’s inind ;—the 
doors of hi.s benevolence were open to all;—and, 
studying to aineliorijte the state of ,J:he country, 
he never stooped to minister to the passions of 
any party. We were informed on the way, and 
in the town, that Westport had suflered most 
lamentably from the fever or pestilence now 
raging. Many of tts most estimable characters 
of the better class, as well as great numbers of 
the poor, have been its victims. The mortality, 
in general, is much grealcr wheti *it attacks the 
better classes than amongst the lower. As I 
cannot but view this malady as an evil springing 
from the wretchedness of a great population, too 
long suffered to accumulate, and too much neg¬ 
lected, 1 sincerely trust, my dear L,, that not 
only a wise precautionary system, for the future, 
may be adopted ; but that, aiIso, ministers may 
be roused to contemplate tfie subject deeply. 

We,have now walked over ii great Qxtent'of 
country in Munster and Coiuidught; and from 
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the heavily afflicted dity of Cork and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, to the towns of Westport andNewport, 
have fraced a line of human misery, resulting 
from fiimine and fever, the very recollection of 
which appals! By this pestilence, the extreme 
privations of this people have been brought to 
full light, and althougll the government should 
now strain every nerve in the cause of humanity, 
'and to relieve sinking naturje^at this moment, all 
temporary measures will but leave the wound 
slightly healed. If I could be heard by them, I 
would conjure your prince pnd ministers to look 
at Ireland as she now is 1—to view her writhing 
under complicated sorrows!—to consider her pa¬ 
tience and magnanimity under thorn, and not 
longer to abstain from such manly and wise inves¬ 
tigation of her case, as might produce a vigo¬ 
rous remedy, preventing their future recurrence! 
In parliament there are members, on every side 
of its houses* human, intelligent, and liberal to 
Ireland ! I would conjure the\;n all to contem¬ 
plate this picture, and to join in devising effec¬ 
tual and grand measures of permanent relief! 

Having found the people of the west very civi¬ 
lized and friendly, we did not hesitate, on leaving 
Westport very late in the evening, to walk toNewr 
port. Barkness sopn fell around; but the dis¬ 
tance of six or seven miles to this latter town was 
trifling., The night proved mild and fine, and 
the sparkling stars, that studded the firmament. 
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gave us pleasing light. was calfti and silent, 
and a winding road led us imperceptibly on. 
The lights in the peasants’ cottages began to 
twinkle, and the scene was exceedingly interost- 
ing. We were now drawing nearly to the close 
of our excursion in Connaught, and felt gratified 
at its results. We had exchanged, for vague and 
prejudiced opinion, pleasing truths; and consi¬ 
dered, with quiet satisfaction, that while so inanj 
werfe passing their time dn thef Continent, we had 
made a meritorious effort to examine, in. the most 
effectual of all ways, this remote and misrepre¬ 
sented portion of the empire, lifistory joined 
her part in our reflections, and brought us to per¬ 
ceive how happy was Ireland under one great 
and single executive, and a free parliament, in¬ 
stead of suffering under the despotisms of innu¬ 
merable petty roydl houses! 

In times of dark and pestilent confusion, en¬ 
gendered by so much aristocrat!cal tyranny, we 
could not have walked, as we do now, unmo¬ 
lested, and without apprelfension. If tyrannical 
or corrupt deputies, under the English mo- 
narchs, in former times, had afflicted and op¬ 
pressed, many good and upright ones had bcne- 
fitted Ireland. The whole had finally worked 
well; and the feudal and arbitrary institutions of* 
the Milesian, or other Celtic races, been ex¬ 
changed for the wholesome Saxon laws and con¬ 
stitution which had made England *great and 
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liappyj and ‘are ,so favourable to the rights and 
liberties of man. No veil should be cast 3 with 
timid or prejudiced haiid^ over the records of the 
past. The two countries should read history, for 
the purpose of friendly and full explanation. 
How many transactions to this day are buried in 
gloom, or Exaggerated .through party-feeling ! 
How much does tlie austere antipathy of the 
rigid politician of England still condemn the 
Irfsh, without considerhig their sufferings, pro¬ 
vocations, and wrongs! How much do the w ann- 
inindcdj but imreflecting in Ireland, misjjulge 
and pervert Ihe actions of Eftgland * Let history 
be perused with amicable eyes, on either side the 
channel, and on summing up the errors of all, 
readers will close the page with a sigh for past 
horrors, but with a delighted ejaculation to Hea¬ 
ven, that they are not likely ever to stain it again! 
Such reflections insensibly carried us to Newport. 
We arrived very late, but were directed, with 
much civility, to a small inn. There we met a 
most pleasing reception. Mr. ‘Archboaid and 
family made us very soon forget our fatigue; gave 
us a neat supper, and exceedingly good beds, 
and were kind enough to procure from the post- 
office the long-desired letters. 

‘ Newport is situated on a beautiful river, which 
runs into the bay of dew, is a small town of 
fifteen hundred or two thousand inhabitants, and 
possesses'many natural advantages. The sur- 
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rounding scenery of mountain i^ vtjiy grand* 
The reek and Crowpatrick, on the Westport 
side; and, on the other, Nipheen, and a^^Iong 
range of mountains, ‘tower above the adjacent 
country. 

• Sir Neal O'Donnel’s handsome seat ornaments 
the town much. He received us to-day with 
great hospitality and kindness, and has shewn 
every wish to facilitate the objects of our tour. 
Planting is alone wa’nting to *make tills place 
rival parts of Wales in beauty, is. gooddinen- 
inarket is held weekly, and nearly .two hundred 
pieces of linen sold id it. I was exti^rnely well 
pleased to learn that the linen • manufacture 
increases very much, and that last year’s sales 
have surpassed any there for fifteen or twenty 
years. 

Sir Neal has giverl a great deal of flax-seed to 
his tenantry this year, which will do great good. 
A.s a resident-landlord, not very long in ^losses- 
sion of his estates, he hhs already done great 
things. A linen-hall, and’some other public 
buildings, as well as other improvements in’and 
about Newport, are projected by him. 

The fisheries here are excellent, but want as¬ 
sistance. Great c|uantitics of salmon, mullet, 
and other fish, abound. 

The environs of Newport are very handsome. 
The view from Melcoinb-hill of Clew-bay, and 
its archipelago of islands, transcends any thing 
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we have ^Seeiv There are near four hundred 
islands in this bay^—some of considerable size,— 
som^ cultivated,—and others quite verdant. As 
,the sun illumined this enchanting scene to-day, I 
thought it quite divine. The sea was calm, and 
the*golden rays of the noble orb of day glowed 
on its bosom. 

Within a mile and a half of Newport is a line 
lake and salmondeap, surrounded by wild scenery, 
and only wanting trees to ii^ake it equal to Wales, 
or Italy. On returning from it may be seen a 
ruined abbey,. situated near its extremity, with 
very pictufesque effect. The Rev. Mr. Mahon, 
the rector, has a charming cottagb, and tasteful 
gardens, enriched with choice flowers and shrubs, 
on the river-side, at a short distance from this 
town, and has proved how much the hand of 
taste can, in a littlje time^ do in this highly- 
gifted country. This gentleman has shewed us 
great politeness and hospitality. The worthy 
agent of Sir Neal O'Doiinel, Captain Taylor, 
has also very much* facilitated‘all our wishes by 
unremitting kindness, and in all his conversation 
displayed an enlightened and acute mind. 

Since our arrival here,- we have visited Lough 
Con, distant ten or twelve miles from this. Our 
walk was romantic and wild. We pursued our 
way through a long tract of mountain-country, 
encompassed by sublime scenes. 

FronA Lough Corrib the whole country, reach- 
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iiig to these parts, appears^ divei;^ihed with nu¬ 
merous lakes. If trees adorned this country, it 
would not yield to Switze,rland in wild beauty. 
As our walk extended, we found ourselves at the 
foot of Nipheen-mouiitain, which overlooks all 
tlic neighbourhood with majestic air. On pass¬ 
ing it, we obtained a charming view of the ba¬ 
rony of Tyrawley, rich in corn and varied agri¬ 
culture, but nearly ruined, we hear, by'.the sys-^ 
tem Adopted to prevent ilKcit distillatiofi; a sys¬ 
tem hostile to agriculture, to.revenue, and the 
peace of the country. It is melancholy to say, 
that scarcely any spdt of this country is exempt 
from pestilence, and, I fear, has little medical aid. 

Wc reached Lough Con in the middle of the 
day; and, at Prospect, the seat of Colonel Jack- 
son, were received by Captain Jackson, his 
younger brother, with great politeness. He had 
just recovered from fever, caught by humanely 
enquiring into the wretchedness ©f the, people 
around. 

Lough Con is*a noble pidce of water, adorned 
by many fine places on its banks. Colonel Jack¬ 
son’s has a great deal of beauty, and is joined 
by Mr. O^Donnel’s. Both have delightful views 
of the lake; and Nipheen, rising behind, gives ' 
grandeur and effect to the picture. 

Near Lough Con, the French landed in 1798, 
at Killala, and marched to Ballina, but returned 
again. On their way to Castlebar, thdy passed 
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'this lake oit their ill-limed and inconsiderate ex¬ 
pedition. ^ 

On.our return to Newport, the ercning closed 
fast upon us in the mountain-wilds. Our way 
j^ed through a long vale at the foot of Nipheen. 
The mountain-streams gurgled beside us, and" 
the setting sun poured his lingering and declin¬ 
ing glories on the head of Nipheen. His sha¬ 
llow darkened the vallies and the road. How 
pleasing,'yet mournl'ul* was the scene ! Neither 
foreign nor domestic warfare disturbed it. The 

sound of water; or the occasional croak of the 

€ < 

distant raven, was only heard. Soon, the last 
rays of the suii disappeared, and the gloom of 
the mountain-vales suddenly thickened round us. 
Far from any habitation, or from mortal ken, 
we committed ourselVes to Providence, arid lost 
not a thought on fear. But on emerging from 
the low grounds of the vales, another scene 
awaited'us. The moon, breaking from the dark¬ 
ened .side of Nipheen, spread her silver light on 
every thing. The cascades of the passing 
streams glistened in her beams. '^Phe late gloomy 
shades vanished, and the sweet night-scene har¬ 
monized the soul! Thus pleasingly surprized, 
and accompanied by the fair queen of midnight- 
hours, we rapidly pqisued our way to, and shortly 
arrived at Newport. * 

You see, my dear L., the pedestrian has not 
much to apprehend in this country, but 1 do not 
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recommend such experiments to be too .often 
made. For ourselves^ vte. must beaj’ testimony 
lo the honesty and innocence oT the people at 
larg’e, amon^*\vhom we have at all hours walked; 
but there are mauvms sujcts, no doubt, iii some 
parts, whom it woidd be rather unpleasing to 
.meet. Yet, I think, the whole body of th# 
country equally untainted by disafTcction, or dis¬ 
honesty. Near, and in great cities, I cannot say 
so much ; as there the Irish character appears to 
less fvlvantage in tire. low§r wajk. Siirply, these 
people have great and singular merit, at this 
moment, when famine and fever drive them to 
despair;—surely, thpy have no comrpon merit,— 
when genteel persons may wander among them, 
without arms, and, confiding in them, pass unmo¬ 
lested ! 

I 

As w.c have had several days repose at New¬ 
port, and the hos[iilality of Sir Neal and Lady 
Catharine O Domud has made ns enjoy ourselves 
very much, we shall commence our final excur¬ 
sion to Erris, with fresh vigour, very sooh. 

• Believe me, yours, &q.. &c. 


m 
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LETTER XX. 


Newport, Oct. 9, 1817- 


MT UH^AK li. 


* Newport had been unexpectedly enlivened by. 
the arrival of a number, of American ladies and 
gentlemen, who were very nearly lost on their 
way to Liverpool, from the United States, on the 
dangerous coasts.of Mayo*;‘and the society of 
our Newport friends increased by the addition 
of some well-educated and pleasing people, when 
the captain* of the American vessel was good 
enough to take us, in a boat he employed, to his 
vessel, which exactly lay in our way to Erris. 

We started the first of this month, and I pro¬ 
ceed to relate to you an excursion which amply 
repaid all the toil and hardship it occasioned. 
Take the trouble to examine your map of Ite- 
land, and to discover on the coast of Mayo the 
island of Achill, the promontory Coraan, Black 
Soda-bay, and the Mullet. There we directed 
our course. The day was tolerably favourable, 
and our boat scudded through the varied scenes 
of Clew-bay rapidly. The numerous islands,! 
•and the sublime mountains of the vicinity, ren- 
* dered the voyage delightful; and our worthy 
captain steering our *spiall bark, we had a good 
pilot and pleasing companion united in one. 
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Our boat-men chiefly spoke Irish, and the beauty, 
and grandeur of these ifovel and remote pic¬ 
tures, every moment shifting, and succeeded by 
fresh ones, very forcibly recalled the mind to 
ancient days. • 

You may smile on my theory, of a golden age 
in Ireland, but there is no impossibility in the* 
case; and it is a glad relief to the mind to fly 
to it, and repose there, from the dreadful series 
of oppressions and calamities this amiable people 
have Ijeen compelled.to epdur^ from bad insti** 
tutions, and the long-continued n'isru\e of nu¬ 
merous despots! 

Ejjrly history makjgts mention of a Milesian 
king, resisted by the aborigines of the country', 
who made what was called a plebeian war against 
the military aristocracy fastening upon them. 
This chieftain, or king, resorted to the Scottish 
Piets, and brought their forces to aid him in the 
subjugating to Milesian tyranny the peaceful 
inhabitants, who^wished to have their own inde¬ 
pendence, and moderate .government of a patri¬ 
archal king. Tyranny prevailed, and Milesian 
kings established themselves. We were going 
to visit a relic of the ancient race, if it any 
where existed. 

I must leave you, my dear L., to decide as 
you please on the subject, and shall hasten to 
introduce you to the interesting spots We have 
explored. As we reached Achill-sound, at the 
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extrpmity of which lay the American vessel, 
lately so inuch endangered, the wind and tide 
proved contraVy, and we were obliged to land 
at Achill-bay. This was just as v/e could have 
wished. Achill-bay,' or ilie small Achill, is an 
Island, inhabited by ten or twelve families, who 
cultivate a little oats and barley, some Hax, and 
potatoes; have some sheep and cows, and follow 
fishing when weather permits. They all speak 
Irish. . 

' ‘ Whea we entpred tjhe little bay, whose gilvery 
sand appeared plainly through the deep and 
transparent wave, and got on shore among these 
good and simple people, several of whom sj)oke 
English very well, wc seemed to realize the page, 
of Homer, or the not less interesting days of an- 
tient Ireland, before her Milesian conquerors 
came! The shape, of this island is truly pic¬ 
turesque, being composed of two small moun¬ 
tains. This little society lived contented, far 
from the world, undisturbed by its noise or folly, 
and uiiallured by its wealth. They, however, 
had felt the distress.of the times; 1 heir produce 
brought little; and their rent, which they paid 
in one sum, in common, was become too high. 
They had no priest to perform the offices 
of religion, which was a grievous inconve¬ 
nience, and their going to a place of worship 
was rendered almost impracticable. Their island 
supplied some turf, but not a tree grew upon it. 
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In summer they found it pleasant, but in wintei* 
most dreary. The Atlantic washes'* it on all 
sides, and its impetuous waves, during* a storm, 
must make an* awful uproar pound it. The people 
were cheerful, obliging, and hospitable. Wn 
were received in a respectable cottage, as friends 
jjust arrived from a distant expedition. A snowy 
table-cloth was laid in their best room, and ex¬ 


cellent potatoes, milk, egg's, and butter, very 
soon set before us. All this was done‘by the 
mistress of the house dnd 1/er daughters^'without 
affectation or awkwardness. The good man and 
his sons, well-dressed young meny who followed 
fishing, conversed wi?h us in a very*lntelligent 
manner. This family refused any payment what¬ 
ever for our dinner, and only regretted that the 
short time we had to stay prevented our having a 
better repast. 

An old man, between sixty.and seventy, accom¬ 
panied me to the summit of one of the moun¬ 
tains, with as much activity as a young lad., The 
view from thence was chilrming—of Achill, the 
mountainous maift land, amf sea. My compa¬ 
nion spoke with great good sense, and lamented 
the severity of the times, but without acrimony. 
I could long have remained lo enjoy the pros¬ 
pect, but time pressed. We descended to the 
cottage where we had dined, passing a few reap¬ 
ers in one of the small fields pf barley this island 
boasts. 

2 H • 
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• There was an originality about these people 
I. had not‘auyjvhere seen. Their minds, calm 
and contented, were sullied by none of the 
odious passions of envy, revenge, Avarice, or in¬ 
ordinate lust of power, which fill the breasts of 
so great a portion of mankind. They wanted 
nothing, and had no tormenting desires for riches 
they could not use, and splendour they could not 
enjoy. The men had siifricient occupation be- 
, tween agriculture and fishing, mending nets, and 
occasion'glly going to Newport or VVestpork The 
women had their household cares, spinning, atid 
mending or making clothes, to attend to. Some 
of our friefidly host’s family came with us to our 
boat, and bade us farewell affectionately. We 
embarked, much gratified with their kindness, 
having experienced how faithfully they adhered 
to the spirit of the ancient Irish law, which says, 
—The most holy rpen of Heaven were respect- 
able for their hospitality ; and the gospel com- 
man/Is u-s to receive the sojourner, to eiiter- 
" tain him, and to relieve his wants.” But 1 was 
sorry these islanders had ndt more comforts, 
befter gardens, out-houses, cattle, and more 
fowl. They were, however, happily exempt from 
'fever,—a great blessing at this moment,—and 
free from any of the miseries attending extreme 
poverty. 

We now proceeded up Achill-sound; but the 
wind was adverse, and we were compelled to land 
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on the larger island of ^chill. The American 
ship lay at its farthest extremity,'andf we had a 
walk of five tniles, in a dark evening, before we 
could expect to procure a .boat and passage to 
the ship. 

Achill is a large island, of singular situation. 
It is nearly the iriost western and remote spot of 
Ireland ; contains about five thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, and is the sole property of Sir Neal 0"Don- 
nel. They manufacture a great deal of vCoollen, 
stockings, and some linen* and cultivate with 
great care all the arable parts of this very ex¬ 
traordinary and chiefly mountainouMsland. ’ Our 
walk lay along the eastern side, through toggy and 
wet ground. Fortunately, an inhabitant of the 
island had taken his passage from Newport in 
our boat, and became our guide. The way was 
difficult, and most fatiguing; 'and night overtook 
us as we passed some good cottages. We met with 
great civility from these worthy islanders, whose 
habitations were comfortable, and fe,vms»toler- 
able. The language is universally Irish, but 
the majority speak English very well. 

We had proceeded several miles, when it be¬ 
came extremely dark, and we in vain looked for 
a boat. We enquired at (|ifferent cottages, and 
were everywhere received at their fire-sides with 
cheerfulness and hospitality, and their milk and 
potatoes bestowed with a very good grace. T 

2 ii 2 
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perceived in the countenances of many of the 
young worsen ^Grecian or foreign style of beauty, 
quite different from the English, or the physiog¬ 
nomy. of Munster oi; Leinster. IPbey seemed 
modest and sensible; certainly, in the expression 
of countenance, manner, and gesture, quite dif¬ 
ferent from those of Munster. The black eyes 
and hair, so common there, are not at all in Achill. 
We saw great quantities of stockings in sacks, 
, in some of their houses, and flax. They seemed 
to have abimdan6e of* firing, and to be clfeerhd 
and contented, but complained of high rents. 

After a long and painful night-walk among 
these friendly and honest islanders, we at length 
heard of a boat, which Captain Hillman en- 

I 

gaged. We had a quarter of a mile to walk, 
and the men of the cottage, to w hose friends tlie 
boat belonged, contrived torches, by placing 
burning turf on poles., which the wind kept quite 
flaming and bright. We thus got in safety to 
the water-edge ; and a boat, with four active 
young men, rowed us'in about an hour to the 
American ship. Tfihse islander^ were very cheer¬ 
ful,* and encouraged each other ill Irish, as they 
rapidly urged the boat along; nor was the song 

omitted. This ancient national music sounded 

% 

finely in the calm air, as we passed through the 
dark and picturesque night-scene. Innume¬ 
rable stars sparkled ki the sea. 
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** Qiu, se spiega la notle^ il fosco velo, 

Nel mare cmulo al cielo,— 

Pin lucidc, piu belle* 

Molliplicar le stelle!*’ 

* VVe* arrived at one o’clock in the morning, as 
the stars brightened our way, and the moon, 
struggling with surrounding clouds, frequently 
peeped forth. ^Mle American vessel was u noble , 
one, Af several hundred tdns, and had*sustained 
little damage ; and from her captain we experi¬ 
enced the most pleasing attention * 0*1 board. 

Tlie tbllovving morning displayed to us ro¬ 
mantic and noble scenery on all sides. The 
mountains of Ballycroy, Koraan, Achill, and of 
distant parts of Mayo, formed a truly sublime 
and varied [licture, as our vAssel lay in the calm 
water, and the rnorning-sun played over the 
now quiet w aves ! The boats of Achill (the main 
land) crossed the bay, or approached the ship 
with provisions. We found an opportunity, after 
breakfast, of exploring part of Achill. 

Mr. Conway, an agent of Sir H. OT)onnel's, 
coming to our vessel to visit the captain, lent us 
his boat, and we imrnecliately sailed for the 
island. Its picturesque shores and lofty moun¬ 
tains rendered our short voyage very pissing! 
We landed on a gentle declivity, and soon dis¬ 
covered that the most specious appearances often 
conceal a false and disgusting interioi'. Our 
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walk to the riounl^ains of Acliill lay across a 
boggy and soft plain, which sunk^ every step as 
we advanced. But we had been promised a fine 
view and great gratification, if we ascended the 
mountains, and scaled Menahan Point Head. 
As we reached the rising grounds, many com¬ 
fortable cottages presented themselves, and in 
one of them, with very humble accommodations 
indeed; resided the priest of Acliill. He was a 
young man of modest*' and pleasing addres% and 
gave us all the refreshment in his power to offer 
—some very»> good milk ! His conversation was 
correct ancl liberal; and Ins small library, con¬ 
taining, among others, some historical French 
works, seemed the chief society he could have in 
this sequestered spot! His emoluments cannot 
exceed twenty or thirty pounds per annum, if so 
much. Surely, rnydear L., the situation of these 
respectable ecclesiastics deserves the attention of 
government*; and, as the age of persecution has 
passed away for ever, some plan to rescue them 
from so much poverty and degradation is called 
for. 

From the Rev. Mr. Macmann’s house we 

% 

began to ascend the hilly sides of Achill, and 
soon reached the base of a range of mountains. 
After above an hour’s toilsome climbing up the 
mountain-side, we gained the summit of a ridge 
commanding a great view; but we continued, 
withou't intermisson, till we reached the wished 
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point of Mcnahan Head. ^It is quittf impossiWe 
to do justice to a prospect surpassing- all expecta¬ 
tion ! Before us the Atlantic rolled hi§ blue 
waves to the rocky shore or sandy beach pf 
Achill. Numerous villages, small but populous, 
'and reduced to a diminutive size from our eleva¬ 
tion ; lakes, rivers, and cultivated patches of 
fertile land, and intervening- small mountains, 
were spread immediately around us below ! On, 
turnihg round, the distaift sce’nery otVthe Keek 
and Crowpatrick, Joyce’s Country and Conne¬ 
mara, of Nipheen and neighbouring mountains, 
of those of Ballycrdy and Koraan, tind the far- 
stretching lands of Erris and the Mullet running 
into the sea, astonished and delighted the eye, 
by such a profusion of sublime picturesque as we 
had never witnessed before 1 The day was line; 
the sky and sea of a bright blue. All around was 
profound silence. The presence of the Deity 
was every where ! His awful hand had fushioned 
all. Clew, Black Roda,* and Broad Haven Bays, 
Clare, Ennistore, ErinisheA Islands, were seen 
by us, and Achill-bay, that hospitable little spot, 
so recently visited. On the summit of Menahan 
a small heap of stones lay, to which Mr. Bald, 
engineer and surveyor, a gentleman of unquesti- ‘ 
enable genius, resident in Mayo, had added 
varieties of the greenest moss; and that plant 
vulgarly called “ London pride,” formed a couch 
of great beauty around it. Here reposing, what 
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a, scene for*contemplation ! How truly contemp¬ 
tible appeared the bustle and the pomp of a dis¬ 
tant /and anxious wprld below! What toil! 
\Vhat passions raised for momentary and evanes¬ 
cent triumph ! There all the stir of commerce, 
the noise of cities, or the clash of arms, the pale* 
and anxious statesman, *the noble vainly elevated 
by a name, the courtier accustomed to smile, and 
^bow, arid Hatter, the patriot languishing for 
power ahd followed by cfowds of expec'tants, 
princes moving in splendour and bristled with 
etiquette, precessions of several kinds preying on 
the commiAiity, and profiting by their wants, or 

their weakness;- here the quiet occupations 

of agriculture, Ihe early labourer stealing to liis 
work, the fragrant breath of blooming nature, 
and the morning-hymn of a thousand birds!— 
yet anxious passions fear the rustic ; envy, ava¬ 
rice, and suspicion, often corrode his soul; the 
noble, for a galoured ribband, or another sound¬ 
ing name^ the rustic, fdr some petty einolument, 
or his share of power, feels the shine ! The love 
of mbney has pervaded all! To accumulate with 
anxious rapacity, and spend in seltishness, is the 
principle of too many. To do what is good or 
great is lost in the desire to get money. Such is 
that world below! Happy if one could remain 
far removed from fi; but the command of the 
Creator impels the mind to take a part, and 
contribute what man can to public and domestic 
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happiness? This sublime theatre, composed of 
so many grand scenes, and formed and coloured 
by a mighty artist, long detained us in silent ad¬ 
miration. IIow majestic those mountains 1 Hovj 
placid the blue Atlantic! How interesting this 
i’sland, with its agriculture, hamlets, and fishe¬ 
ries beneath the eye ! We descended at length 
very rapidly, an inhabitant of the island having 
accompanied us. As the mountains were toler- , 
ably dry, and a soft verdflre met the foot with 
elastic pressure, our descent was nothing im¬ 
peded, and required a good d^l of 'activity. 
Our guide ran with edse, and we werfe not back¬ 
ward in keeping up with him. The fine prospect 
lessened ; we approached nearer to the lower 
grounds, and soon reached and mingled with the 
cottagers of Achill, leaving’ our lofty specula¬ 
tions behind, and glad to repose oil level ground! 
Achill forms a small republic in itself; and the 
peaceable manners of these simple and good 
people render them happy under their own cus¬ 
toms. They have small ahd bad roads; and 
several hamlets, chiefly on the sea-shore, whose 
houses, built with round stones and without ga¬ 
bles, have a very ^singular appearance. They 
are free from the parties or factions of other 
parts, and rarely see strangers among them. 
They have neither physician nor lawyer, yet are 
healthy, and submissive’ to the laws. They are 
exceedingly hospitable ; marry young, afid have 
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.comfortable 4weUings. As mountailieers the 
are naturally very active, and have an indepen 
dent, manner, very ^agreeable to meet. Thej 
Jhave few diseases; but haVe not escaped fever. 


which is beginning to make ravage among them. 
They fish in summer, but very little in winter, as 
the sea is very tempestuous at that season. The 
want of a market-town is severely felt by them. 
None Js nearer than Newport, a distance of three 
or four-foid-twenty Irish m'iles. Petty traders ac¬ 
cordingly buy up their stockings, linen-webs, 
butter, and,other commodities, at a low rate, 
and sell them again at a high price. 

Neither dispensary nor hospital are within thirty 
miles of these islanders! They have abundance 
of sea-manure, and would bring cultivation to 
the greatest perfection ; but a bad system, com¬ 
mon to much of Connaught, reigns here. The 
fertile grounds are let in a sort of tenancy in 
comm 9 n. The hamlet divides a portion of land 
among its inhabitants,'and all arc bound in one 
lease to pay a fcertaln rent. If one family is less 
industrious, and cannot make out their share, 
the rest must supply it. The happy plan of each 
small farm having its gardeH, lands, and boun¬ 
dary independent of another, is not practised 
here. Accordingly, there is less improvement, 
and there exist continual causes of discord in the 
small community. One portion of the divided 
land rauy be better soil than another, and the 
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tter pay me same rent; *a stranger may come 
I to inherit a part, having belonged to a rela- 
ive, and call tor a new division, which the land- 

• t 

ord may grant, and the whole hamlet be thrown 
into confnsion by a fresh partition. The inhabi¬ 
tants of it are too much in the power of a landlord, 
and are pledged for one another* in a way quite 
destructive to rural independence. The landlord 
does not get as much rent thus, as he would from 
small independent fartns; «and has moix; trouble? 
than they would occasion. The custom,* how¬ 
ever, is very ancient, and in no .manner to be 
ascribed to modern landlords, dr tbeir agents. 

It is, perhaps, coeval with primitive times; and 
may have suited pastoral or agricultural life of 
more simplicity than the present, and a state of 
property less rigidly defined or valued than now! 
Small societies, for the benefit of mutual protec¬ 
tion and aid, may have lived in this way very 
well. No love of money then reigned. The 
thing itself was unknowif in Ireland at a remote 
period, as her did laws shew. This vestige of 
patriarchal life marks, in very distant days, «im- 
plicity and purity of manners, freedom from 
avarice, and exemf^tion from all petty despotism, 
rural liberty, and general tranquillity! 1 think it * 
proves great antiquity in the people here, but > 

I 

the custom were now-^“ qi6re honoure’d in the 
breach than the observance,”—and if quite obli- 
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terated Uy all landlords^ callinj^ in these leas 
of hamletSj and granting separate ones to eai 
tenant, great improvement and much bappiiKs 

t f 

would follow. The gentlemen are very wc 
disposed to aid the people, and, perhaps, hav 
rather acquiesced under than sanctioned til 
custom. . . 

Tithes are paid by the islanders of Achill, anc 

as they are universally Catholic, and many have 

•never seen a church* or rtiinister, seem here a 

#* ^ 

very ungracious exaction. 

The people,of this island are extremely intelli¬ 
gent. They converse with ease on most iisiia) 
subjects; have a love for information ; are re¬ 
spectful, but riot mean to superiors; are toler¬ 
ably educated, reverence the laws, and are quiet 
and loyal. 

In the autumn of 1798,’ when the French 


landed, a very few young men of Achill, fdled 
with that military ardour common to the Irish, 
joined the invaders, and were never more heard 
of. The example 1ms had strong and ellicacious 
consequencc.s, in leading the whole community 
to reflect on the fatal miseries of foreign intru- 
sion. Their insular state, arid many inconve¬ 
niences, have rendered these mountaineers inured 


to great exertion. An Achill-man will easily go 
to Castlebar in one .day, and return the next. 
The distance to it is above thirty Irish miles. A 
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small town, foPrmed on the neighbouring’ main 
land, would give them great relief, i*and many 
advantages. 

It appears to me, my dear L, that graijd ju¬ 
ries and governrnenl have directed their exclu¬ 
sive attention to roads; but that some money 
could have been very well applied, to forming 
small market-towns, through or near which 
these roads might pass. Intercourse and passage 
are great goods in society; but convenient marts^ 
for tlx^ peojile are primary wants, j^fid easily 
formed ! 

As to roads, perhaps it were better if the care 

of them devolved alifogether on govt?rnment, I 

« 

think, loo, if they appointed commissioners to 
report to them in what mountainous, or remote 
districts, small market, or post towns, with a 
dispensary and apothecary, were much required, 
a vast deal of good could be done by money 
there applied, and now llowing in perfectly 
useless channels, I should hail ittas an, auspi¬ 
cious day for Ireland, when such a character as 
* ^ 

the present Irish* Secretary,’intelligent as he is, 
resolved to have the true state of Ireland* in¬ 
spected, and then determined, instead of. money 
passing through the hands of great men, or stag¬ 
nating in partial institutions, now out of date, 
(and only making many useless places) to apply 
it to small country roads, to country manufac¬ 
tures, country market-towns, dispensaries, and 
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fi'sheries! He would economise thus more in a 
year than 5iis predecessors have done in ten ; 
andj by making the army less wanted, through 
this wholesome and (;heap progress of comfort 
and civilization, save the nation much useless 
expence! I think things could be pointed out 
by a pedestrian, that he might not disdain to* 
know, and would be beneficial for Enffland as 
well as Ireland ; but the great derive their in- 
•formatiefn from other sources. 

On leaving Achill we took leave of our fribndly 
young priest, whose simple refreshment of milk 
was again offchjd, and accepted. 

We left him in his huiiibl'e cottagre with senti- 

O 

ments of esteem and pity. Placed in this most 
remote and sequestered isle, without any society 
suiting the education he had received, and with¬ 
out such a rural abode as might increase his 
means, and give him pleasing occupation, he 
was performing sacred duties to his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, and truly following the example of his 
great Master. We bade him adieu, hoping, at 
some future period,* to find him more comfort¬ 
ably situated! 

We regained our vessel in time for dinner. 
Captain Hillman had some gentlemen of the re¬ 
venue on board, and Mr. Conway. We spent a 
pleasant evening, and went home with the latter 
in his boat, much ifidebted to the worthy and 
sensible captain for all his very friendly offices. 
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The tide caused us to set out late, and we had 
almost a midnight voyage to our new friend.’s 
residence; but that 'kind guide brought us safely 
to his sweetly-situated cottage, near Castle Puna. 
His nephew, a young priest, accompanied liiyn 
—well-educated, sensible, and pleasing. Here 
•we found what we had heard o^ parts of Con¬ 
naught thoroughly realized. 

As there are no inns whatever, you are received 
at private and genteel houses, and well and, 
agreetibly entertained. They receiyh the so¬ 
journer, and relieve his wants.” In Mr. Con¬ 
way’s house we had excellent beds, and the very 
best linen. Mr. Conway gave us a*hearty and 
unaffected welcome ; and the following morning 
a breakfast of the best tea, eggs, cold meats, 
and hot cakes ! The character of our host was 
very manly and independent, full of excellent 
sense, and offering the picture of that of the Ty¬ 
rolese Hofler to our minds. 

The environs of Castle Duna are wild and 
very interesting. Mountains towering in all di¬ 
rections ; tlie island of Achtll, ahd the beautiful 
Black Roda Bay, Achill Sound, and Ballan *Bay, 
formed a noble landscape. In winter it must be 
extremely grand. Here, as at Achill, vast num¬ 
bers of sea and wild-fowl resort. The wild swan 
is very common ; plover, curlews, ducks, &c. 
&c. Rabbits are abundant* and in the neigh¬ 
bouring river, at the proper seasons, vast quan- 
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titiesrof salmon are caught. The fishery belongs 
to Sir N. Q'Donnel. ' 

Prom Mr. Conway's happy and most friendly 
abode we proceeded to cross the viver I men¬ 
tioned ; and, leaving BallyCroy, entered the ba¬ 
rony of Erris. A long direct road led us through 
a flat and very uninteresting country, where the. 
cottages were very poor, and the people spoke no¬ 
thing whatever but Irish. They had, however, 
small gardens, vegetables, and some flax; and 
their farming is far from contemptible. , 

As v/e advanced we found better land, and a 
more smiling appearance of things. A very new 
species of raanuVe struck usi It appeared thrown 
on ridges of land like half-whited cotton, and 
was a sort of sea-moss. In its first state, wheri 
cast up, it is red and very soft and mucilaginous. 
When spread on the narth and exposed to the sun 
and weather, it assumes the appearance which 
caught our eyes so much. It is prodigiously 
rich, and yields three or four crops without re¬ 
newal. It has only been thrown in within these 
seven or eight years.. They have not tried wheat 
with*it, as that grain is very little grown in this 
part of the country; but I am sure it would an¬ 
swer for it. 

As we left the long tract of flat ground, which 
covered an extent of nearly seven miles; we began 
to enter a neck of laivid in Erris, called the Mullet, 
and had Broadhaven Bay on our right, and 
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Blalck. Roda pn our left. The sight of vevy 
.improved farming and well-cultivated landj grfi- 
tified us much. Agriculture spread its delight¬ 
ful colouring* to the edge of the arm of the sea 
opposite to us, and ^t our hand prodigious fine 
crops of oats were falling beneath the sickle. 

, Good habitations, and a well-dressed, sensible, 
and friendly people, appeared on all sides; and in 
Connaught’s most sequestered and western parts, 
we discovered scenes not much inferiorlo those 
of thq barony of Fotth ! JPine.fowl, turkies, &c. 
good cattle, respectable out-houses, wfere to 
be seen, and the calm independence of unop- 
pressed agriculture.. Amazed auA delighted, 
we often stopped to look round.. In the extre- 
mity of the west of Ireland, in that Connaught, 
so long and so much misrepresented, which in 
England may be thought a. barbarous and dan¬ 
gerous wild, we beheld a country well cultivated, 
tranquil, and civilized, and no whit inferior .to 
England herself. In the remote parts of that 
side of the island, where*the English never came 
till modern times introduced titein, we . saw as 
much civilization, and better agriculture, than in 
Leinster in general, their original settlement.— 
Oh, statesmen ! read the page of history, and 
study human nature here! The human plant 
need not be fiercely torn away from the soil to 
create civilization ! Let i^ be irrigatedf by the 
sweet stream of conciliation, and enriched by 

2i 
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geui&t knowledge ; it grows Inxii^iant^ aiwi well 
repays thetbei»evolent Ijiiltirator's care. All the 
wcMrks of agrieultnre flouri^ under its shelter^ 
and care and good government, likh thte [laternat 
^id judicious gardener, easily regulates the wil¬ 
ling stem and branches. Oood and various fruit 
ts produced. Nor is the skilful graft to be 
omitted, or despised ; jit improves it:—for so we 
have seen in the barony of Forth, and, in mo¬ 
dern da'ys, in Connaught itself. But statesmen 
who madly aiien^t to eradicate, or contamptu- 
ously heglect the wholesome crop of a vigorous 
and indigen 9 U 8 people, will ever find that it 
overpowers their feeble plans, and brings their 

cares and their old age to a sorrowful conclu- 

# » * 

Sion! 

* 

In reading the history of Ireland, my dear JL, 
what a painful conviction springs up, that by 
this kind of fatal error England has caused to 
herself centuries of anxiety and expence. What 
generous mi^ds have sunk in the struggle!— 
Shall I speak of St. Leger!—of the gallant com- 
vnander Sir John Norris, dying of broken hearts! 
—of Essex foiled and ruined here —of Spencer,, 
disturbed and dying in obscure wretchedness!— 
and of many others ?-^Nay, did not your immortal 
Queen Elizabeth drop into her tomb, worn out, 
and subdued by her Irish wars, formed on this 
wrong principle } Qjd not its consequences has¬ 
ten the fell of Charles the First ?—the overthrow 
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of your*- constitution ?—-and retard the gldrious 
William in the full tide oV j^lory * 

We read in these historic pages that one 
Stukely, an * Englishman,, disappointed m his 
wishes by the Irish government, in Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth’s reign, went to Spain and Italy, and 
obtained assistance from the Pope and King of 
.Spain, to invade Ireland.* 

CJoing to Portugal for additional supplies, he 
met the spirited, romantic, and ill-fated king, 
Sebastian, who promised Him, if he lent "his small 
force of Spaniards and Italians, for his expedi¬ 
tion to Africa, that, on his re^en, he would 
farther powerfully did him, and Kcconipany 
Stukely to Ireland ! Stukely complied, and was 
lost, as well as the king, in his unfortunate enter- 
prize against the Moors ! Had things happened 
otherwise, and Sebastian, flushed with victory 
and glory, put his promise into execution, tjan 
any person say how far such an heroic character, 
precisely uniting the Irish feeling, might not have 
succeeded ? 

Lord Edward* Bruce nearly ’overthrew the 
English power in Ireland in the reign of Edd'ard 
tjie Second ; and, but for his envious jealousy of 
his* brother, which lost him the battle of Dun- 
dalk, might have triumphed. 

A respected gentleman, now in office very 
near the royal person, may .recollect an expres¬ 
sion of mine, used with honest freedom some 
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time ago, in the palac^ itself, '' ^hat in time of 
v^ar, a mati capable, of beinj^ a William Wal¬ 
lace, could do a great deal in Ireland/’ In 
fact, my dear L., a great and mismanaged popii- 
Inition is so prolific a source of disorder and dan¬ 
ger in a state, that men of animated and heroic 
Konls require great Steadiness of mind and priiiJ- 
dlple to prevent them ft*om impelling the mighty 
mass, if it were only to better regulate it! 

. As we vvalked, well-pleased, through these fer¬ 
tile aijd populous scenes of agricultural life in 
Rrris, the evening began to overtake us^ but we 
had been told \o avail ourselves of the hospitality 
of the country, and we fearlessly trusted ourselves 
to it. We had.heard of Mr. Henry Nash's house, 
and found ourselves near it. The modest man- 
sion sat on the side of a gently-rising hill, over¬ 
looking the sea. Taking short paths tlirough 
the fields, and those advantages within the pe¬ 
destrian’s power, we arrived there as the ga¬ 
thering shadows of an October evening admo¬ 
nished us that some shelter was necessary. Mr. 
Najsh, on stating our case, received us with warm 
and true hospitality, introduced us to part of his 
family, and, after a good dinner soon set before 
us, we spent a cheerful evening with this ami¬ 
able and respectable gentleman, who is still a 
young'man, and qf truly polite manners. 
tThe next day, after breakfast, he furnished us 

It I _ 

with horses to go to Bingham-castle, and accom- 


j r 1 
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pauied us part of the way,^ to sjiew\is some cm- 
rious remains of antiquity on the shore, not mpre 
than a mile from Came,, the name of tine hill 
on which is Mr. !^^ash’s house. We rode -jLo 
the spot, through great sand-hills and hollows, on 
the Atlantic coast; and, ini a great sandy plain, 
were first conducted by Mr. N. to a circular spot, 
in late years stripped of great heaps of incurn- 
be)it sand. There we saw vestiffes of stones 
cofiinS, formed by placirfg large flati stones at 
the side#, bottom, and head, in manner of a coffin, 
and there had been also a stonejrtd. When first 
discovered, some yealrs ago, the skefetons of t|ie 
dead were in them. They were, scattered after¬ 
wards. Several skulls, and some remarkably 
large thigh and other bones, apparently long 
preserved, were lying near them. A little farther, 
we saw a similar spot, each about sixty feet in 
circumference. 

t 

We then proceeded a quarter of Ta mile farther 
in the vast plain ^of sand, and saw a large place, 
once inclosed by a wall, some of which remained, 
about three hundred feet in circumference. A 
division had been made into two parts of this 
spot, and one head, or grave-stone, stood in it., 
Skulls were scattered around. At some distance 
we observed another circular burying»grouud, 
aboht one hundred and twenty feet in circumfe- 

I 

rence, in the centre of which was a round kind 
of building, ten feet high, and full of sand. 
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R6und vver« stone-coffinji, skulls, and benes. 

^ Mr. N, said, that on the first discoyery of these 
places; by the blowing- away^of the sand, the in¬ 
terior of the coffins had the appearance of having 
been scorched by fire. On digging a little in 
one of these coffins, ^a human rib was discover¬ 
able. 

About, a quarter or half a mile from these 
kficient remains, is the scite of the old city ot 
Baldurrock. All these cemeteries had been co¬ 
vered with sand, which shifts greatly hare, and 
lying in tha^ idahner for a lapse of centuries, un- 
kifown, had been recently uncovered. They are 
near the Atlantic sea. History cannot adcount 
for these monuments, as the mode of burying 
seems different from any thing ever known in this 
island. The Egyptians were fond of burying in 
stone caverns, receptacles, and coffins. The an¬ 
tiquity of Ireland cannot be doubted, and the 
mind staggers under conjecture as to these coffins. 

Tradition says, a king of Muyster formerly in¬ 
vaded Connaught, fought a great battle with its 
king and his troops,—^was defeated with great 
slaughter,—and that these burying-gfounds were 
* then made fo/'the dead. It seems not likely that 
** enemies would be interred with such care and re¬ 
gularity,* instead oft being thrown into one large 
pit. The ancient city of Baldurrock, and these 
cerheteries, may have once been in the centre of 
e3tleiided lands; for marks of the encroachment 
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the sea are evident. 'Ireland may have been 
joined to the now-dlstant islands, or fornne^ part 
of the Atlantic continent, which gave name to 
the sea. Stumps df trees, and bog, are 
seen on the strand here, uncovered by the^|||w 
• lence of the^waves. i 

* , a 

These are conjectures: but that a very diffe¬ 
rent state of things existed once at BaldurrocI^, is 
manifest. The mind endeavours to penetrate 
into the gloom and uncertainty of antiquity with 
pleasing and tremulous anxiety; doubts Vhere it 
is advancing, yet longs to proc^l^ and ascertain 
what it hopes or fears. On the eastern shores of 
Ireland, similar remains of bog-and stumps of 
trees are to be seen, so that this island’s former 
junction with Great Britain is not at all improbable. 
When this has been,—if such be really the fact,— 
no one can do more than surmise. 

But this great globe, iny dear L.,- may have 
undergone many greater alterations since it was 
first poised and impelled by the Great Creating 
Hand! What‘hiyriads of’the human race may 
have blossomed and withered since that'awful 
moment! seas have retired or encroached! and 


continents and island^ been diminished or added 
to; who can pronounce I and what is left us but 
silent admiration of the Almighty Author, in every* 
thing wonderful, beneficent, and over-ruling! not, 
as soine unhappily think, gloomy, and avenging, 
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but elad in Uiviije benevolence, and full of sub* 
lime i^isdom! 

As'\ye left the cemeteries which have occa- 
siojied so much reflection, we perceived on the 
shore small boats, made of horse-hair, and wooden 
ribs, called coracles. iThey ride a caAm or gentle • 
sea wondei’fully, and are moved by paddles. The 
men prefer them to the large row-boat, and very 
fpw accidents are heard of from them. The fob 
lowing is the descriptioft of such boats, in South 
Wales, 'by a tourist, which I transcribe for you. 

The trayelles s^ay have seen, in his excursion 
down the "Vt ye, a curious Rind of fishing-boat, 
called a truckle', or coracle (in British, cwrwgyl), 
made of strong-ribbed basket-work, latd^ covered 
with horse-hides^ but now with tanned canvas. 


formed like the section of a walnut-shell, and 
generally four and a half or five feet long. The 
truckle is Starcely ever made to hold more than 
one person, who is obliged to keep his balance 
well, by sitting in the middle of it, making way 
with a paddle, one end of which is rested upon 
his shoulder, while a stroke is made alternately 
with the other end. These boats are only adapted 
for lakes, rivei^, or a jery smooth sea, and are 
.so light, that the fisherman throw them over their 
shoulder^ and carry them home. They are in 
common use on the riter Usk, and in man^ other 
parjs of Wales, and are. of very early origin.” 
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The coracles in Connaught are larger th^u 
those thus described, and, we understood, gene¬ 
rally manned'by two men. , Their antiquity must 
be very great; and,* if 1 may venture to gue§s, 
they have been long before the Milesian conquest 
of Ireland. \ 

At Baldurrock, we took leave of Mr, Nash for 


a few hours, and set forward on horseback to 
Bingham-castle. We reached it in an liour, pass? 
ing, aft times, through heathy sahds, andf the level 
but fertile peninsula which forms one side of . 
Blackroda-bay. At some distance, we perceived 
before us the very ifoble castle of Major Bing¬ 
ham. It is quite modern, and scarcely finished, 

but has a very grand air, and highly ornaments ‘ 

« 

so flat a country as this part of Erris. It is built 
in the old Gothic style, arid its front extends a 
great way. The sea washes the borders of a 
handsome lawn ; and the surrounding scenery of 
mountains, the island of Achill, anckof thp ocean, 
spreading on each side of the peninsula on which 
the castle stands, is quite unique and grand. 
The picturesque is of the boldest kind. To those 
fond of the sea, and all its wild charms, I know 
scarcely any situation which would ippear superior 
to that of Bingham-castle. The worthy possessor,*^ 
and founder of this noble pjle, received us with 
the most genuine politeness, and shewed us the 
handsome apartments, and small elegant adjpin- 
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iT^dHiT-chof the castld, not yet finished. The 
interior of this building is* adorned by many 
paintings; and a coiFered green-horiise, connected 
with it, will form, when finil>hed, a pleasing win¬ 
ter-walk in this exposed scite. Major B. had 
the goodness to she^J' us his farms and demesne, 
almost the whole of which he has, in the most 
praiseworthy manner, reclaimed and improved. 
|l^lie building of this castle must have given 
employm6pt to great nuoibers, and still continues 
. to do sb. 

A great traysi of this country is Major Bing- 
hftB^’s, on which he proposcsito make considerable 
improvements; and thinks, I believe, of making 
a small market-town in some part of Erris. At 
present there is no post-office within from twenty 
to thirty miles of him or the other gentlemen of 
these parts. 

We returned to a late dinner, much pleased 

• « 

with ouj" day’s excursion; and as Mr. Nash was 
kind enough to invite us to stay a day or two in 
this new and very int^esting couAtry, we promised 
onvSelves more information, and gratification of 
our curiosity, than the opportunity of a transient 
hdur could ha^e afforded. We were not disap- 
* pointed. We had been told at Newport, that a 
poet of yespectable talents resided in Erris. We 
did not, however, know that he resided at Came, 
vcrj near Mr. Nash. This gentleman knew and 
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respecled him, and invited him to *iieet us at 
dinner on the ensuing^ day after our visit to Bing¬ 
ham-castle. 

• • 

Erris, it seems, been distinguished in this 

portion of Mayo, as haring produced many 

'bright scholars, in Irish as fvell as English, and 

education has been always very much cultivated 

in it. Mathematics,poetry,and classicallearning, 

have thriven here a good deal; and, in former 
« * ^ • 

time!^ it is said, even*morft than now. ,The pecu¬ 
liar. situation of Erris, so remote from th3 perils, 
the glories, or devastation of ways, from corrupt¬ 
ing ambition, or the* rancour of factions parties, 
left it leisure to cultivate the Muses with success. 
Almost all the people speak Ehglisli and Irish, 
and both well. This posses'sion of two lan¬ 
guages must in itself strengthen the undei-stand- 
ing, and make ideas more cl^ar and precis'e. 
The young m^in go out into the world to sea, 
the army, or traffic, and have a g^teei address, 
very advantageous to them. 

As Sunday tfiorniDg proiVed Exceedingly fine, 

I devoted a great part of it to ffiixiiig afnong 
these people in Mr, Nash’s neighbourhood. They 


suffer from the system of tenancjr in common, 
such as 1 have described to exist in other parts of* 


Connaught; and also from that of duty-work, * 
or day’s-labour, due to, ancT to be called for, at 


the will of the landlord. The latter oppresses 
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very much, <takes the small farmer from his own 
business, and gives him nothing in return. 

Tenancy in commoi) prevents individual pros- 
pejjity, and binds the bad and good tenant un¬ 
justly, and indeed cruelly, together. It resem¬ 
bles the tyranny of Mf^zentius, and ties the living' 
and dead together,—the sluggard, or sot, and 
the industrious man. Duty-work completes the 
l^ardsbips of that system, and deducts from iii^ 
dustry, perhaps at the inoSt inconvenient mo¬ 
ment, the exertions it owes at home. The abo¬ 
lition of these g;y|tems, in the parts of Connaught^ 
where they •’exist, would d6 great good. This 
act of manumission by all the landlords, would 
invigorate agriculture and manufacture, and give 
the post of freemen to those too often now ob¬ 
liged to obey as slaves. 

High rents arc complained of in Erris, as well 
as in almost every part of Ireland we have re¬ 
cently s^en. -They act more severely, I appre¬ 
hend, in the tenancy-m-common system than 
where individuals *hdld separate’ly, for the sum 
calculated for fhe whole is more easily rated high 
than one separate rent. But as the population 
is, upon the w^ole, not so great in Erris, or other 
'parts of Connaught, as in Leinster or Munster, 
and as.tltere is not much of an influx of strangers 
to add materially to it, the same disorders have 
not been excited here on account of land, as 1 
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have frequently alluded to in former letters, T|ie 
mildness of the people iti Erris tend$^also to pre¬ 
clude them. The? agricilHure *iu it is not so 
good as in the barony of Forth. In the former, 
a feudal system has existed time immemorial. 
In the latter, the rational independence of de- 
. cent yeomen. Thd inference must be plain to 
tlie most unprejudiced in Irefancl, that English 
laws and customs were favourable to freedom 
and to agriculture. 

O • 

ln,Erris.rWe see‘no gfteen crops, ^ood enclo¬ 
sures, or gardens; it is nature ia her undress. 
But in the qualification and im^vement of the 
niitid, this interesting portion of* Connaught 
excels most parts of Ireland. . This people’s 
persons are very good, well-forihed, and active; 
their dre^s neat and genteel. They resemble 
French peasants in many .respects. They have 
abundance of food from the vicinity of the sea, 
producing quantities of fish and shell-fish, and the 
fertility of the land, much arising^ from the vast 
heaps of the mucilagirfous sea-moss thrown on 
their shores. They marry wc#y young; the girls 
at twelve or thirteen, and the young ladsut se¬ 
venteen. Nature finds nothing to damp her 
operations in this happy spot, and the genial 
passion of love, which scatters thl sweetest rose» 
in the,early part of life, inspires them to be happy'* 
as soon as possible. No.dares for the support 
of a future larnily impede them ; the soft smile 
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of Ve;iuH bids them early s^ze t^e golden jno* 
menis of a Meeting life, and they obey. Accord- 
ingly, populatibn is* rapidly increasing; but 
great tracts of mountain and heathy*land are stiU 
quite uninhabited. Their liouses in general are 
neat, well-furnished, have good beds and linen, 
and are white-washed, and* of decent appear-, 
ance. Their cro‘ps ar^ potatoes, oats, barley, 
and flax; but tithes are found very oppressive. 
The gr§at wants of the people of Erris are 
roads and markets. The nearest niarket-tawn is 
forty nkles distant from some parts of it. A new 
road is plannerj^with the approbation of govern¬ 
ment, it is said, from Castlebar to the Mullet; 
but tlm burthen a vei^ large undertakiTig of this 
kind must lay on the land will be heavy. 

The fishery of herrings at Erris is sometimes 
wonderfully productive, as those fish come to 
these shores three or four times in the year. 

Weavers are numerous in Erris; they grow 
much flax. Many persons conversant in the 
linen-manufacture came to it in the year 1798; 
but although they have advanced the linen-trade, 
some think they will not benefit the tranquillity 
of the countr). 

The introduction of forty-shilling freeholders 
^has caused nlany mountain-tracts to be subdi- 
' vided, and farms to be established in them. In 
ilhe wildest ^ots, iln^il lately, they burnt their 
corn, instead of thu^shing it, and ha^rrowed by the 
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fioines’ tails;—a mark of extreme povejrty,,i 
think. » 

Having walked through Erris k good dea^ tikis 
day, I afterwards met Mr. Nash at Baldurrock, 
as we had appointed, where a patron was held, 
A patron in Iieiand is the festival of a saint, h^ 
gt a particular place consecrated to his memory. 
The Catholics observe these holidays frequently 
on the Sunday, a«d combine religion and inno¬ 
cent recreation, not improperly, together. As 
I perceived the people hagteniug to Baldurrock,' 

1 followed. An interesting scene piesehted itself. 

Imagine, my dear L., an extensi^ sapdy shore, 
and hills,—few cottages,—^an ur/nnisjied chapd, 
—the Atlantic rolling near,—and an assemblage 
of country-people,—an unmixed remnant of the 
Irish nation, extremely well dressed,—of gontle 
manners, and socially enjoying themselves,—a 
row or two of booths, covered with canvas, eon- 
taining simple wares and fruit. The picture was 
not only novel, but highly delightful. 1 entered 
the pattern, as prayers were perfJl^ing'iiear it 
by the priest in the open aiy. . These good peo¬ 
ple, with their bats off, and kneeling, surrounded 
him. Never did I behold the Deity worshipped 
in a more affecting and sublime manner! Not 
the slightest noise was beard, but that of the < 
softly-murmuring ocean! Not a thought was 
given, but to the great Deity? who looked down 
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on lijs adoring creatures! Wliat a study for a 
painter! ^ Raphael, or a Poussin, might have 

returned from it instructed. # 

When divine service had ended, every one 
walked about, and diverted themselves in the 
pattern. There I observed this pleasing people 
at my leisure. The men were very respectable 
and orderly; the* females possessed a great deal 
of beauty of the most delicate*kind, and had fine 
teeth and hair. Their countenances were of that 

I 

' Grecian,, or foreign mitiqije cast, I remarked at 
Achilh and full of sensibility and modesty. How 
those charmiiiff eyes spoke ! How truly graceful 
did these ^Jrris^beauties apj)ear! In this assem¬ 
blage every thing was harmonious and tranquil, 
—the voices of all were low and soft. The lan¬ 
guage was almost universally Irish, and spoken 
by the gentle fair ones we saw, sounded sweet 
and clear, whilst the smile from their lovely eyes 
dazzled, or the cordial skake of the hand, evinced 
their joy. Modeisty, too, the first charm of the 
sex, adorneAhese charming young women, and 
no intoxicatioi) disgy'aced the njen. 

As I joined our party, Mr. Nash introduced me 
to the priest of Came, the pastor of these good 
creatures. Mr. Dixon was an amiable and excel¬ 
lently educaDbd young man, ai|d had just escaped 
death from the direful fever which has penetrated 
here. 'The congratulations of his flock were be- 
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stowed with th^ best ^racr possible. There was 
lieither servility nor/amiliaijity, but blended rd- 
spect and lov^. 

lu some ailjoiniug, cottaj^es the music of tlie 
Irish-piptis resounded, and wo visited the dancei's*. 
They shewed omce and ability, and, as all the 
I rish do, seemed 1‘ond of the Vianet?, and excelled 
in it. '^rhe beauty of the females was here seen 
to cireat advauta”-e. 1 observed in these cotlaffes 
a primitivetl(^»ree of simplicity in the transparent 
parclKucnt used for “lass in their windows* To 
us, who had now attained the extreme point of 
tjur walk, and had explored those v^iho^c regions, 
this entire scene was perfectly delightful. How 
many prejudices vanished How many pleasitig, 
social ideas succeeded ! Ilowdeliji’hted did I dwell 
mentally on my tlumry of a people happy, ami¬ 
able, and civilized, dwelling in Ireland before 
the Milesians arrived ! NVas not‘this a portion 
of them, yet surviving the iron pressure and cruel 
conflicts of Milesian kings ^ Was it not evident, 
too, that English power had made rjio devastation 
here, siyce so unchanged and imvitiated a rem¬ 
nant of the Irish lived happily to this day under 
it ? Good people !—No discontent, or disaffec¬ 
tion inflames your breasts! Satisfied, under a 
paternal government, to cultivate your lands, to 
worship God unmolested, to livie in social peace, 
without desire for accurnulateVl wealth, or rage 
for power, your days glide on calmly; but it is 
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the duty of tluit government to save you from ali 
rfiiniiining *loci^l oppression^ and the injurious 
superiority of a few privileged neighbours! How 
great* is your merit pow^ when tl\ns tranquil, 
though still degraded ! How glorious a task for 
that government to turn your tranquillity into 

j;>y! • . f 

We returned from Baldiirrock to dinner witli 


Mr. Nash. A new source of .satisfaciion was 
¥ 

qpened’to us. Mr. N. introduced, us U> Mr. IJar- 
ret, lilt! \Y!nera!)Ie podt ol' Krris. He is a line old 
man, between seventy and eiglity years of age, 
modest, of e^^ij^eilialing maimers, having the de- 
porlincut ^f a plain Engifth country gentleman, 
with all file mildness of polished life. His con¬ 
versation was .sensible, and the vivacity of the 
poet often broke out. He sung for us an air of 
Carolan’s, witli lri§li words, and an additional 


stanza of his .own composition. The time and 
words went melodiously together, and had a 
charming effect. VV'e spent an exceedingly plea¬ 
sant evening with Mr. Barret, whose social 
powers improved. *He favoured us with several 
English verses of his own composition, which he 
sung to different airs. Mr. B. was a schoolmaster 
for some yejirs, but found the confinement of that 
kind of life irksome, and has long given it up. 
He resides on a small farm of his own, in simple 
but genuine independence. He owes nothing, and 
fias but few wants; his books are his companions; 
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he writes poef.ry both in the English and* Irish 
languages, and is quite content on five acres,of 
land. I waited on Mr. B. ^e foAowing morning 
at his cottaore, where he received me with a 
hearty welcome, anS in every manner a pleasing 
reception. I prevailed on this venerable son of 
•the M uses to read me some^of his productions in 
English. They are written in the manner of 
lludibras, and liave a great deal of point. Mr. 
li. is a .satirical [) 0 (,'t, and has displeasod as well 
as pleased his ixiighbours on some ,6ccasions. 
Some vr'ar.s a<i‘o he wished to have his turfdrawn 
speedily home, and sent poetip«^l applications 
for ilndr assistance, to all his respectable neigh¬ 
bours. I'liey were so well penned, and so inge¬ 
nious, iliat he succeeded with all. Mr. JB. was 


good cnougb to translate for me some verses of 
an old Irish poem, on the battle of Clontarfe, 
wlien Brian Borom hdl: they \ycre not without 
merit. This tine old man expanded his mind 
more in this morning visit, than he.had done the 

O •' 9 

preceding evening: he' told me he had not 
learned the Irfth language grammatically till 
some years ago, but writes now, in English or 
Irish, with equal ease. 1 advised him to attempt 
some considerable work. In thig retired place 
(said he), no one to encourage, and little hope* 
existing that any production of mine would 
meet any notice, 1 have long abandoned thoughts 
of that sort; though they did once intrude, when 

2 K 2 
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I was, younger and more ambitious ;—bub since 
you request me to attertipt something, I will do 
so^ if you proiAise to read H and tell me truly 
your opinion of it.” I assured Mr. Barret I 
would; and 1 sincerely hope to be able to an¬ 
nounce to you, next spring, what progress this 
western bard has made ! Shall we not, my dear, 
L., if possible, rescue his strains from obscurity? 

It is an extraordinary truth that Ireland, with 
all her poetic genius, has produced no epic 
poem. On her drama J serrt you my remai;ks in 
a former letter, from Leinster. It is singular, 
that no great jjoetic work, of the heroic nature, 
has distingvi^med her: and I much incline to 
suspect, that the royal princes of the Milesian 
race, ^nd many English deputies, were small 
encouragers of that noble vein of poetry, which 
aims at the highest .things, and ill answers for 
the sickly taste of despotic or voluptuous tyrants. 
Homer composed his divine works in a country 
of free men. Virgil wrote before the republic 
was quite extinct at Rome, and under a mild 
and benignant chief.governor, fond of the arts, 
and a friend to literature. Ariosto and Tasso 
caught the last reflected rays of the past glories 
of Italy. Milton, and some very noble modern 
‘English poetsl^ have tuned the lyre in a free 
"countiyr ; but Ireland, though eminently gifted, 
has been enslaved I 4^etty despotism, with all its 
endless genealogies, its pomp, and selfishness. 
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allowed not. the vigorous* einahatious of fred 
minds! • 

The most early tiaies of this western isle are 
lost in night, and we know not what bard, 
coeval with or anterior to Horner, may have 
existed here. The-waves oT sformy times have 
passed over Ireland, and may have washed avvay 
the work of the historian, and more /.exalted 
clfusions of the poet ’ W]e caiinot pierce into 
that abyss of dark waters, and discern the'lumi- 
rious pages of long—long-departe^enius 1 Wc 
nnist bow submissive to the CreatoV’fi will, and 
submit to our ia'norance in common with other 

O • 

countries; which, also, have had their periods 
of glory, and darkness, in awful vicissitude! 

The solution 1 attempt to give of Ireland’s 
deficiency in the epic walk of poetry, may be 
nullilied by the production from’ some hidden 
store of an Irish epic; but I imagine Mr. Mac- 
pherson, long ago, took the best parts ot their 
beautiful, but irrijgiilar pociys, from the Irish, 
and tliat no complete epic has been ever forumd 
among them. 


On taking leave of Mr. Barret, s^nne yoim^ 
gentlemen, on a visit at Mr. Nash’f, proposed 
an excursion to Doonanioc, a rocky promontory, 
washed by the Atlantic wavts, to see'some 
curious old fortifications there.' As we wished to 
see more of Erris, we willingly consented .to do' 
this, and accept of Mr. Nash’s hospitable invita- 
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tion to reinaint another day* at his house. We 
set forward through a new part of Krris. 

As we got some infies tovvards Ern's-head, we 
found still better farming tlian we had seen ; the 
people comfortable and well-dressed, and inha- 
bitiiifr conimo'dious^ houses. In some we sjiw 
cjuerns, or small stone hand-mills, of great anti¬ 
quity, ;which they still use. Several hamlets, 
with considerable numbers of houses, were seen 

r f ^ 

in ou» walk—the adjoining land let in common. 
Fever has made fatal ravage among them ! In 
one cottage‘'the father, two sons, a son-in-law', 
and daughter, were swept away within one week. 
A very young-girl remained. As they are very 
far distant from any town, apothecary, or dis¬ 
pensary, (at least forty miles), the situation of 
these good people will be most melancholy, if 
fever spreads entirely among them. In ordinary 
cases, they can have their ancient remedies, and 
the pbwerful hand of nature for relief; but in 
this contagious mg-lady, the fgver-hospital, and 
prompt application of medicine, can only prevent 
death and depopulation. Figure to your mind, 
my dear a whole hamlet attacked by this 
plague—no^nedical aid near, or hospital! What 
must follow but a scene of horror too painful 
to dwell on! Yet»8uch may be the state of many 
districts of Ireland this moment. Can any mea- 

I 

Sures Jt)e too strong—any expence too great to 
remedy it.^ Road-making may assist tenants. 
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and relieve the distresse^H estates of 4naiiy ; hut, 
in the mean lime, tlie dead and ^ying^ may be in 
every cottage, and the vital springs of agricul¬ 
ture be cut off! * 

As we passed on, we observed Row much corn 
•they grew everywhere in E^ris. It is very fertile, 
and Irish industry is unceasing in its toils, where 
it has the least glimmer of independence. Land 
is let at two guineas, or forty shillings, for some¬ 
what • more than anr acre, whi<;h is much too 
high. * 

We perceive the general dr^»« of the men 
to be liiiht-blue home-made cloth, »in the coat 
and waistcoat, and the other jiarts of the dress 
decent and good. The clumsy’frize great-coat 
is little used among them, Thfe wotnen wear 
red-cloaks, neat gowns of’ stuff or cotton, and 
many have laced mob-caps, which are becom¬ 
ing and tasteful. The duty-work demanded by 
landlords is everywhere found a, great griev¬ 
ance.* 

Our walk, tliis day, proved very interesting. 
The shores of Erris-head are sublimely giund! 
Great gulphs, and perpendicular precipices of 
dark massy rock, here meet the fury of the At¬ 
lantic wave, which, in winter-st^ms, becomes* 
tremendous, casting great stones and flags on* 
the grass above, and teajrhig and raking the 
whole strand with its mighty surge! Doonamoe- 
point presents to the curious the spectacle dl’ a 
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very old ajid massy \v?ill drawn across it, with 
ail entrance lei’t, and a kind of lar^a^e guard¬ 
house within on one side. In front/stone-stakes, 
of great height and size, liad been driven in, in 
manner of the»chevaiix-de-frizo. The nature or 


cause of this antique fortification is unknown to, 
all tlie people of Erris. Conjecture, the antiqna 
rian's ally and friend, can alone pronounce. 'i\> 
us, who’do uol forget our visit to the inenioral)le 
Bag and-Bun, pn the,eastet'n coast of Ir^ilund, 
this seomed something of a similar entrench¬ 
ment as there, but far more ancient, and much 
stronger. 1.t may have b,ecn formed by the 
Dane.s in their early invasions, and exhihits (he 
strong kind of building they used ; or, amongst 
the many inoje distant invasions, may have 
proved a temporary .shelter against the fury of 
the disturbed inhabitants. Near it may have 
been performed * actions worthy Greece or Troy. 


On the level plains adjoining, many battles may 
have bden fought, and Baldui*rock, or some/)the| 
ancient city, ma,y have sustained .many a:i assault 
from* the foe entrenched hero. Warlike heroes 


have doubtle.ss fallen in contests worthy of re¬ 
cord ; but the green turf covers them; their 
.<t»ames and d^ds are lost in the gloom of the 
►"past; no bard sung thein^ or his verses are lost; 
the samb grave entombs ail, and the swelling 
Atlantic, in his wiutry-rage, washes the forgotten 
spot whefe their bones moulder to dust! 
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The wonders of thesf* shores wogpld requir# 

days and weeks, iic/t hours* to Explore ! Caves 
running- undtr the ground, into which the sea 
enters, and marine* grottos, with lofty archps, 
arc common here. The whole forms a scenery 
Jjold and awful beyond j^once||)tion! Nature 
seems to have used all lucr powers to fortify the 
land against the mighty invader in the winter's 
tcm[>est: but woe betide the hapless vessel 
which», driven here in tlm dire. December nigh’t, 
strikes on the foam-clad shore ! No cliAnce of 


•r 


escape nunains! 

The owner of greai. part of the lands at Doon- 

f 

amoe, a gentlc-nianfarmer of vei;y great intelli- 
gence and most obliging manners, accompayied 
us in our wanderings over these wild parts, and 
facilitated every research with a promptitude 
and activity that made us acij^uainted with a 
great deal in a short time, lie offered us every 
hospitality, and did not omit to entreat us to 
return in another summei*, and partakfe of all his 
house and farms allbrdcd.* Ilow grateful this 
generous, unsolicited kindness, instead of* the 
haughty coldness of the great, which so often 
shuts the door on the traveller and stranger, in 
more frequented parts of the worlfl ! Such, ilia,- 
deed, is the hospitality and rural virtue we ' 


have seen in Achill, Ballycrby, and Erris, that I 
may well apply to them the bard's beautiful 
picture of anoflier country:— 
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Turn we»lo survey 

Where rougher climes a nobler race display; 
Where the bleak Swiss»tlieir st^>riiiy mansion trea 
And force a churlish soil, for scanty bread ? 

Yet still, e'en here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, mii all ifs rage disarm; 

Tho* poor the peasant’s h,ut, his feast tho’ small, 
He sees his little lot, the lot of all. 

Cheer/ul at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breatlics the keen air, and carrals as he goes; 

•i y 

At night, returning, evei^ labour sped. 

He sits him down, the monarch of his shed, 
Smiles by hisi^heerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brig|)ten in llie blaze ; 
While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 

4 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board; 

And haj)ly, too, some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tal(i repays the nightly bed!” 


We returned^ to Mr. Nash’s to dinner ; and 
having met one of his tenants on our walk^ a 
young man of some genius^ and fond of writing, 
had requested him to bring to us in the evening 
some of his productions. I shaH^ perhaps, sur- 
priz<? you when I tell you what they were.—Two 
dramatic works;—^one a tragedy, and the other 
a comic opera! We bestowed part of Ihe eveii- 
*kig on their perusal, and found them very far 
from contemptible, though unlit for the stage. 
Their rustic author hg.d heated his mind by read¬ 
ing dramatic works, such as he could lay his 
hailds on, and, without sullicient education, had 
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made the not ignoble* attempt to*form some 
himself. Proceeding from such a person, so cir¬ 
cumstanced, they had peculiar merit. Tlje san¬ 
guine author expected fame and profit from them, 
and tlie painful task fell on me to disappoint his 
' hopc.s, by sending him ^ note the following 
morning, encouraging him to farther and better 
exertions. 


On the third day we bid farewell to Mr. Nash, 
to whose hospitality anti un'ceasing; ’politeness 
we owed so mucli;—to the Rev. Mr.* Dixon, . 
whose liberal mind shone forth the loneliness 
of Erris ;—and to *thc venerable ^lard, whose 
poetry and conversation sparkling in his rural 
cottage, would do honour to princely mansions. 

, We turned our steps from this country with 
many lively emotions, and passing the neck of 
the Mullet, which joins the singular peninsula 
we had left to the other parts of Erris, we 
examined a projected plan for a caual, connecting 
Broadhaveii and BlacVroda-bays. Ireland must 
becornc more of a manufa<ituriifg country, and a 
happier agricultural one, before such extensive 
works ^re required. The population must be 
better adjusted before capital to any great extent 
will be invested in either branch of natioii^ 
wealth. The making very great public works in* 
Ireland, constituted as it«is now, is but sporting 
with public misery. 
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III our vralks, we have seen canals, roads, 
quays, fortifications, and great buildings, little 
wanted or used,—the sad contrast to a nation's 

« I 

poverty, and an evidence of great superfluous 
expeiice. 

Two young gentlen^en accompanied us from Mr.' 
'N.’s; and one of Iheih had the goodness to join 
me in a very pleasing excursion through the wild 
mountaiu^ of Erris, to Mr. Conway’s. We passed 
Lake Kcremore, a-fine piece'of wat{;r, and made 
our way by a small mountain-road, where 


“ Wilds, fi^Mcasurably spread, 
Scem’^lengthening as we went;” 


and where the rnost sublime scenery, without 
beholding a human being for miles, environed 
us. We saw many, -many thousands of acres 
quite waste, which human industry, rightly en¬ 
couraged, would soon convert into tolerable 
land and smiling farms. In like manner, around 
Newport/ and in the baroify of Tyrawley, great 
quantities of land of<this dcscrijftion invite the 
pcasaat’s toil. Thus Ireland can scarcely be 
said to be too populous till all these extended 
grounds be cultivated. Though very populous 
iuj[][eed, how fifi- does it fall short of Holland 
<)i: of China? In Connaught, the population 
only requires to be V,ell spread, and liberally 
treated by landlords, to make it the happiest part 
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of Ireland. M^ny oth^r portions of the island 
are similarly situated; but are less ci'^ilized and 
harmonious. 

Passing th^ough many a mountain-glen and 
dell, we concluded dur long and fatiguing tow 
through these grand scenes, by entering a valley 
of great length. A few coty.ges .were sprinkled 
here and there, and a river of mucli beauty ran 
through it. The people .spoke notliing but Irish ; 
and my friend, in whom was combined the ap[)el- . 
lations, of guide, cotttpamon, ‘and in^’er^)reter, 
found some dilFiculty in exploring our way. The 
urbanity of the cottagers was, hptjk^ever, great, 
and we often experieixed the benefit *bf a guide 
in some young man, or lad, running a quarter of 
a mile with us, aloiig-side my friend’s poney, 
which he brought from Came with him. 

in this late excursion to Erris, we have heard 
the song resound sweetly from the cheerful pea¬ 
sant, bringing corn on the horse’s»back, as they 
do, from the fields, and were much charmed with 
the strains of music in the’ pure Irish taste, thus 
every where enlivening the riiral sfcene ; but this 
day our excursictu was too lonely to meet it, and 
the cottage.s, few as they* were, bespoke great 
poverty; their inhabitants tended a few cows and 
sheep in silence, or partook of an fuirnble meal' 
within-doors. Such solitude, equally barren of 
the crimes, the virtues, or the improyements of 
society, must always powerfully sfril^^ the mind 
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ifi a Society like that of Ireland, »wliere, in other 
flirts, too Ifttle foom causes so much flagrant dis¬ 
order ; as here, too much presents a mere desert 
to the view. , 

•'In ,this extended vale was good land, and 
charming situations for cottages and farms. 
There was no fiiT\all/road,—no village,—scarcely 
the human face divine,* except in the cots of the 
poor herds we had seen. Instead of £ 20,000 
•expended on a magnificent road, or other public 
work in t^iis county o*r tha't, half the sum'would 
make many vallies, such as this, bum with human 
labour and ii»?hjstry. Excessive population in one 
place migfit be relieved fty enlivening a desert 
in another; and by a simple operation of this 
sort (combined with judicious and well-planned 
emigration), might the whole island be sayed 
from much of its misery,—government from per¬ 
petual care and expence,—our excellent judges 
from constant* torture to their feelings,—and the 
calendar of crimes return to a common and ordi¬ 
nary sizp, and statesmen discover a cheap way 
of maintaining public peace in*Ireland. 

In viewing such silent wastes, one cannot 
avoid, also, regretting the nakedness of their 
scenery, frotgi the want of trees. The ancient 
laws of Ireland adverted to woods, with peculiar 
care, and gave t^s the idea of this charming 
country once beautifully clothed by them. I con¬ 
fess, my dear L., I think some of the cares of a 
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cabinet,—sonic of the benevolence of a prince,-*- 
might be happily applied to renovating, adorai- 
ing, and strcngtlieiiing Ireland,—one of the no¬ 
blest portions of t)ie Britisjh empire,—instead of 
attending too anxiously to tlie minutiae of foreign 
states. 

The circumstance of t^ie ^e:vpence Ireland 

causes, is alone a strong* reason for taking s^me 

new ground to avoid it. If her people be made 

liap[>ier, they will not be turbulent;—if- not turn 

bulei.t, they 'a ill be less expensive and if less 

expensive, they truly become the strength’instead 

of the weakness of a state. Kick's of England, 

from the days of Edward the First* and Third, 

% 

begun to complain and feel how burthensome 
Ireland was! They too much omitted to search 
into the cause. 

1 pencilled these renections in this valley of 
solitude,” as my companion advanced betbre me; 
but, rejoining him, we hastened, and as our way 
lay through boggy and wet grounds, we began 
to find it very troublesome. Discovering, through 
the means of aif obliging gilide, a way along the 
s<*a-shore, it becahic better. There great quan¬ 
tities of the mucilaginous sea-moss lay unused; 
and the bounty of Heaven was cast on the land 
without liuinan beings to use it i Is it possibiC 
to avoid recurring to rellections, with .such ob- 
jects presenting themselves-? 

We arrived very late at Dnna-castle, and found 
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a'heavty welcome from Mr. and •Mrs. Conway, 
ai^l their ii^hew, the Rev. Mr. Conway. An ex¬ 
ceedingly good (\inner,and most hospitable enter¬ 
tainment, prolonged tjlie evening till late. The 
remainder of our party had reached Mr. Con¬ 
way’s long before us. As Mrs. Conway gave us 
excellent beds, pnd t^ie finest linen, we soon lost* 
in repose the fatigues of this day. l^he follow¬ 
ing morning, after breakfast, we took a tinal 
leave of^*our worthy hosts. The thanks we of¬ 
fered vvere„faint ekprei4isions' of our gratitude for 
their warm and unatfectcd exercise of hospitality. 

Our walk, cjh^departing from Duna-castle, was 
made quite ’through the cofintry. We pursued 
our way alternately through bogs and cultivated 
ground. W e had left Erris, and were to make 
our day’s journey through Ballycroy and Borri,- 
shool, to the house of Mr. M'Loughlin, a gen¬ 
tleman residing, within six miles of Newport. 
The day was charming, and we proceeded for 
some time near the sea. Achill, with its admi¬ 
rably picturesque mountains and shores, highly 
adorned the picture f and the srtiiling works of 
harvest still went on in the country we passed 
through. Erris we had left far behind ; and Bal- 
Ijl-croy, with its varied and romantic scenery, ihter- 
Yuned between. We learnt that rents, in general, 
were oppressive beyond endurance in these parts; 
and sighed, as we went on, to think that such 
misery must endure till landlords slowly yield 
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^ • * * 
to the voice off reason,* and the cries of the 

people! 

As we stopped to enquire our way, at a hut of 
very small dimenstoMS and* built of turf on the 
side of a bog*, which contained a man, his wife, 
and four fine children, we were told his short 
story. Simple are the aJlnais'of the poor;” 
and, oh ! my dear L., in those of one poor fa¬ 
mily how many annals of thousands of •families 
may be comprized !’ .Thc^ simplicity of..the his-* 
tory is then lost in the magnitude of tHe wretch¬ 
edness it may represent. The accqunt this poor 
fellow gave, was, that he had a*vdry^good farm 
till last year,—the liigh rents had ruined him ;— 
his things were all sold by auction ;—and he was 
now existing on the bog-side, not knowing well 
what to do, and unable to procure daily labour! 
He was a young man of. very intelligent counte¬ 
nance, and well formed. As we Isaid we wished 
the poor people to be relieved, and, perhaps, 
would endeavour to do spmething fo ameliorate 
their present misery, he listened and looked,—his 
countenance glowed,—his eyes filled with tears, 
—he cast down the shoes and stockings he held, 
—and instead of pointing out our way, ran on 
before us, to be himself our guide and guardian.^, 
He brought us to a small inlet of the sea, as our 
shortest way, and carried each of us across, the 
water reaching to his knees. '* For this service he 

2l 
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refused money. All \\as the impulse and the 
act of a few m^inept/?. 

If gratitude was thus easily m^de to burn in 
one poor peasant’s breast, i^iy-dcar L., how might 
it*be.lighted up in those of millions! A similar 
character reigns an»ong the Irish, particularly 
the people of'Gon/aught. Their sensibility is 
extraordinary. It has been to them the source of 
much misery and little joy. England has never for 
' centuries understood them; and the severe hand 
of thci unfeeling elder brother has lain heavily 
on their bowed necks. Who could restrain the 
tear at peVcetving this wretchedness,—these feel¬ 
ings,—;this gratitude in the poor peasant at the 
bog-side ?—in .the fellow-creature and man ?— 
This unhappy being had lost his paternal farm, 
—his* fields, meadows, and well-known streanva I 

On our return through IJallycroy and Bprri- 
shool, we met many proofs of the distress of the 
people, and of the goodness of t heir hearts. They 
always guided ns with cheerfulness through the 
best paths: and but for their friendliness, we 
should scarcely have accomplished our attempt 
of making a short way, as we intended. 

The want of a market-town in some convenient 
part of Bally<croy is very obvious ^o the pedes- 
trian. It is required for Achill, and all the country 
opposite to that island. Nor can there be a 
doubt but that government would give all pos- 
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sible encouragement to pne there, and another 
in Erris. They woguld be.publj^j benefits, and 
greatly anim^lfe the agriculturists and manufac¬ 
turers. But it is the duty of landlords to dd their 
parts in such undertakings. 

For my part, my dear L., 1 would rather see 
such towns rising up in modfest usefulness, to be¬ 
nefit the population of this Hebrides of the west of 


Ireland, than hear of distant victories, or acqui- 

$ ft 

sition of new territories for^the empire. Strength 
at home gives power abroad. In like nfanyer are 
small market-totvns wantiiiff in the west and south 
of Galway. The ravages of fevor i\iore strongly 
impress on the mind o^the pedestrian the necessity 

ft 

of such things. As we approached the barony 
of Borrishool, we heard melancholy tidings of it, 
ai/d we no longer ventured to enter the cottages. 


J*Jp|^ing, however, could be more noble than 
some of the mountain-scenes thfts day. A long 
arm of the sea, running far into the interior, as¬ 
sumed the semblance of a, fine lake, encompassed 
by mountains, Unfortnnatelj^, they wanted wood, 
but wanted that alone, to make their grandeur 
and beauty surprizingly great; I have scarcely 
seen any thing finer. 

As we came within sight of Mr.dM'Loughlin’s 
house, by ascending the mountain-road, we ob¬ 
tained a charming view of Clew-bay, on the shore 
of which it is situated. The*declining sun mildly 
gilded the lofly mountains we had passed through, 

2i2 
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ami the sea behind aiidrbefore us glowed with his 
e\>ening-rays! We snt down pn a hillock, to enjoy 
the sublime landscape around usj jA'hen two old 
men, mountaineers and peasants, approached and 
j6ined us. To our enquiries as to fever, they an¬ 
swered, that —it was everywhere ,—spreading their 
hands ! Of rents the/spoke with despair; and, on 
being asked, if generally lowering them would re¬ 
lieve the country ? they rose up with enthiLsiasni, 
'a*! if catching the glimpse of-hope ; and, as they 
departed,‘their voices blessing those who‘w ould 
coidribute to it, sounded loud and shrill in the 
evening breeze.. The sound still vibrates on iny 
ears! It was an involuntary burst of nature,— 
unsophisticated, and simple,—and agonized by 
malady, oppression, and poverty ! 

Mr." M'^Loughlin having heard of ourapproaol), 
received us with great ppliteness and hospita^t^,. 
An excellent dmner and wine, the conversation 
of a most pleasing family, and tranquil rest in 
the go&d beds one always meets in Connaught, 
made us quite forget the labours of a toilsome 
wall? of sixteen or seventeen miles. The next 
morning the charming views of Clew-bay saluted 
our eyes. 

Mr. M'Loughlin’s house is beautifully situated 
on the water-edge, and commands a fine pros¬ 
pect. This worthy gentleman made our stay 
in every way agreeaTide, and pressed us to re¬ 
main some davH. His fortune, which is hand- 
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some, is spent* in the cdunlry, and Jie fulfils in 
every respect the duty of a^truc? country-gentle- 
rnan, by protecting and encouraging liis tenantry. 
We left his house*with much rei»Tet. Such, 
my dear L., is the genuine hospitality of these, 
part.s, and such is (he social intercourse of the 
traveller and stranger vvjtlil^ th*c *wortliy inhabi¬ 
tants. 


On proceeding to New'port, we passed*!* castle 
of the, celebrated warrior,and.heroine Granvife, 
It stands at the head of a small bay. This fe¬ 
male’s memory lives in the traditio’* of the coun¬ 
try, not for her amours only, bift as,a leader ol 
fleets, and besie 2 :cr of castles. .An unfinished 
house of a Mr. Arbuthnot, an English gentleman, 

(I believe father, or near relative, to the highly- 
% * • 
respectable secretary to the treasury,) is beauti¬ 
fully situated near this rtistle. He is said to have 
liked the country, and chose this spot; but, from 
.leasons unknown, never finished the house. 

On the ninth day of otw excursion, we reached 
Newport. The •very remote and truly-interest¬ 
ing portion of* the west of Ireland we have seen, 
has afforded us pleasure intermixed with pain. 
The mind revolts at beholding an intelligent and 
industrious people loaded by anyfemnants of 


feudal or oppressive system; but the great civi¬ 
lization, ill the true sense pf the word, existing 

t 

there, imparts the rapturous conviction that Ire-* 
land has not needed anti-social plans, .or crfiel 
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laws, to tranquillize ! In Erris, one of the 
most distant poihts tV6m the ^seat of English go¬ 
vernment (happily and probably long exempt 
frpm the tyranny of Irish of English despots), a 
mild and polished people exist to this day. 

Neither the establishment of circuits and the 
terrors of law, nor fhe. sword of power, or the 
planting of English, have caused this pleasing 
phenorntjuon. Education and religion have, time 
immemorial, flourished in these sequ^tered 
scenes/ and their fruits have been such as 1 have 
endeavoured -to give you some idea of. 

Worthy tpeojille! how should 1 rejoice if it 
were possible,, by any effort, to ameliorate your 
still depressed Situation ! Who could forget so 
much genuine hospitality!—the cheerful guide 
who ran along the -vale or mountain-side—tfie 
ready and intelligent tonverse — the wish to 
oblige, without the thirst for money, or the de¬ 
sire to pry !, May that day be not far distant 
when convenient towns shall arise, manufacture 
spread, malady be.not dreaded, as now, from 
warft of aid, a*nd every farmer, looking round, 
see that each one’s lot was " the lot of all!” 

As I conclude this narrative, 1 cannot omit 
Mnentioning th you a singular circumstance. A 
very old man was pointed out to me at Newport, 
who seemed a clailqant to the second sight, so 
•often met with in Scotland, but never, within 
knowledge, in Ireland.- 
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This venerable man vwas eighty years of age, 
and stated, that forty years^’o he was seized 
'night with au unaccountable and heavy melan¬ 
choly, and saw revealed to him then, the m’isera- 
ble scenes of human suffering which now exist 
i.n Ireland. Every thing, ho said, was plainly 
set before his eyes, and tlite impression was so 
lively, that his face became bathed with tears he 
could not restrain. He had never been, used to 
low spirits before, or sinpe; and, on.his wife* 
enquiring what caused such dreadful* gtief, he 
rejiressed her curiosity, and concealed what he 
had seen. It was npt any droaiA, ^as he was 
perfectly awake, as was his wife, who always 
recollected the circuuistance of- his mysterious 
sorrow, though she did not know the cause. He 
was a [>erson of some reading and education, 
and of a very strong and clear mind ; spoke on 
history and past events with precision and calm¬ 
ness, and appeared to have nothing of the en¬ 
thusiast about him. The.vision he fiad presented 
to his eyes was not of wgrs, of dreadful 
domestic calamities, as he stated, and the fore¬ 


knowledge he ilieii had, had ever since dwelt in 
his memory! This good old man confined himself 
to the statement of the fact. I shall in like man-^ 
iier, my dear L., leave the matter so, adding* 
that such things are, at least/extraordinary. 

Before I close this letter 1 wi.sh to answer your 
enquiries as to the Irish harp and manu.scripf 
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poetry. We have not rpct, in our western touf;, 
with the hrfi-p iq anj^ place ; ,but an Irish harper, 
named O'Donnel, was very lately Jn this town. 
His playing was not mnarljLable. The harp is 
drbpping into oblivion, and I am sorry for it. 

Of Irish manuscripts we have heard little. Mr. 
Barret has a fevv,,an(J sliewod me some beautiful 
specimens of poems, written in the Irish phrase- 
ology. But in our pedestrian toils, it has been 


rfjuite ini^^ossible to make all the researches we 
miMit have wished of this kind. 

” f 

In Cork the Catholic bishop, 'who is a very 
excellent and exalted character, is forming a 
large collection of Irish manuscripts, and spares 
no expence in .doing so. In other collections 
many may be found ; but good translations of 
the best, in a pleasing and free style, are want¬ 
ing. The Rev. Mr. Coul^ay, of Bullycroy, has 
promised to translate and send me some Irish 
poems in his possession, which you may like to 
sec, and which I shall forward to you when 
they arrive. There is certainly a love of litera¬ 
ture pn Connaught; and, during our stay in 
Newport, we have had many choice books lent 
to us. I see no reason why Irish and English 
literature should not be both cultivated in Ire- 
iand. All would tend to improvement of mind. 
Having laid down sny pen to take, leave of Sir 
Neal O'Donnel, and* to make the few arrange- 
mepis a pedestrian requires, 1 have agreed to 
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dine with the &mily of Uiis small inn, and to de¬ 
part in the evening, I no)y, therefore, bid you 
farewell, &cw 


LK PTER XXI. 

CaslMmr, Ocl. lA, 1817,, 

. 

My DKAH L. , 

1 WALKED with one of the inoimtaincers of 
Aehill to Castlebar. The roact ia pleasant, and 
the number of small* lakes you see,‘interspersed 
through a fine corn-country, makes it still more 
so. The intelligence and acuteness of the Achill 

.(h 

liarmer were great; he conversed with equal faci¬ 
lity in English or Irish^ and his remarks were all 
drawn from nature and observation; nor is it 
loo much to style such people acccomplished, 
wlio posse.ss two languages, speak them gram¬ 
matically, and clearly express in tliem the ideas 
of an independent soul. Tfie lo^er order of Eng¬ 
lish in the country, compared with those of Ire¬ 
land, fall far short in this point of comparison. 

Castlebar is a good town, o^ four thousand 
inhabitants, or more; and has been rendefed 
celebrated by the Frencl^ occupying it some 
time, after the discomliturtj of the English troops 
in 1798. On leaving it, they received their first 
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check'from the Limericks militia^ cfbmmanded by 
the present liorfi Gol^ti The service his lordship 
rendered the country on that occasion was a 
signarone. He prevented ajl'farther assistance 
joining the foreign enemy, and gave time for the 
government at Dublin to take proper measures. ^ 
They were not* vcryt extraordinarily energetic; 
and full credit must be given to the people of 
Connaught at large, who so calmly beheld a 
French force, for some time, victorious in the 
heart of, th^ir country, whilst the chief fjovv^rnor 
• made a very deliberate progress iddeed from the 
capital. In stick cases speed is often victory ! 
Since that period no French force has appeared 
on the shores of Ireland ; but it may be too much 
for ministers to suppose, that no other invasion 
was prbjected or thought of. The army sent 
under General Humbert jvas ridiculously small, 
and evinces, in fhe then rulers of France, utter 
ignorance of this island, and of the avt of war. 
From the rupthre of the,peace of Amiens, how¬ 
ever, a fearful number of years ejapsed, till the 
late Qbstinate and harrow-minded usurper of 
France immolated himself. For ten years did 
the patience and loyalty of the bulk of the Irish 
remain firm. Tfhey sent no invitations abroad *; 
,afld waited with fond hope, that a benevolent 
prince would complete the fabric the revered 
sovereign had begun.* To such people some¬ 
thing is due. Whatever a heated and sangui- 
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iiary few,—^blinded by wild love of power,—by 
desire of revenge,*—and ‘l/y biind admiration 
of Bonaparte,—may have wished, or have 
thought,—the na’ti«n reihained untainted and 
firm! * 

. Ill all our walks we have found the grand 
body of the Irish sound anil wett-aft’ected. But 
it wore too much to expect, that if a formidable 
army had been thrown into the country from 


France, in the period I inentjon, among some* 
that a great deal of confusion wou’d n6t have oc- 

A-J It 

curred, and, in many cases, even dajiiger, from the 
military ardour and great sensibi'lity which so pe¬ 
culiarly characterize this people 1 

1 am truly concerned to find that fever has 
raged in a severe maimer at Castlebar. It has 
proved mortal in many castjs, and has continued 
a long time here. The* heart sickens under the 
repeated observation of so gtcat a mass of 
hninaii wretchedness, and our toilsome way has 
lieeii frequeutly made jjisupportafily painful to 
us by it- We Jiave had various escapes by en¬ 
tering cottages, or having linen washed in houses 
where persons, scarcely convalescent; were. 

Castlebar is a place of considerable inland 
trade, and is a haiidsome-lookingjtown. Itsenvj-. 
rons are pretty, and the ancient park of Lord* 
Lucan, adjoining the cxtren»ity of it, ornaments 
it very much. It is the greatest linen-market in 
Mayo; the sales of the last month, amounting 


I 
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to £3,300 ^yortli of linef.i^ and £1^900 worth of 
yarn. It is said* he^fc* that a! communication by 
water with the sea could easily be- formed, by 
means of neighbouring lakes. 

*The chief object of attraction in Castlebar for 
us was, however, Mr. Bald’s celebrat(‘d map of. 
the county of Mayo, tvhich had been exhibited to 
the members of the House of Commons in Eng- 
land. Mr. B., who is a Scotch gerdleman, of 
great taste and .talcnjl, re.sident in Ca.stjebar, 
with the iftmost urbanity, not only granted our 
request to sgc it, but shewed it us himself, 
and explained many parts *of this superb work. 
The map is extremely large, covering a great 
part of a good-sized drawing-room when un¬ 
rolled. 

Having walked over neady the whole of this ex¬ 
tensive county, such awofkwas to us doublystrik- 
ing and interesting. We felt surprize and admi¬ 
ration at this Jfine display of genius ! The whole 
is executed in a masterly and novel manner, and 
presents to the* view this vast eoun^, with its 
mouhtains, ruink, vales, lakes, shores, and woods, 
so beautifully delineated, that the eye is never 
satiated in looking over them! The neighbour- 
iBg islands, anl^ Achill, proudly prominent above 
'all were not omitted. 

Mr. Bald has alsq formed a singular model 
of Achill, which represents that island with a 
curious felicity. His great work of the map of 
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Mayo has been execute^ for the ^rand jur^, aftd 
occupied Mr. B. and an in^nio^is yo*ung gentte- 
rnan who agists him, above six years! In it 
we easily traced our own steps, and Mr. Bald so 
clearly pointed out every other part of MajK), 
that we seemed to have walked over tlieln also ! 

On the subject of fever, h^ \%ai=>full otS informa¬ 
tion ,*480100 of which was so valuable as to de¬ 
serve transmission to oovernment. Alas! when 

I 

we looked on this beautiful map, and i'fs highly 
iiiteilfgeiit and talented* author pointed with 
a long wand 'to various places unknown to 
ns, where ])cstilenre raged, hpw very melan¬ 
choly did this exquisite g’Cog*raph*cal picture 
look! As Mr. Bald was good enough to invite 
ns to breakfast with his family, we enjoyed his 
c«nversatior« still longer. Me is occupied on 


some work, I believe, local geography. Every 
thing he said was instructive. * 

As pedestrians, with somewhat difl’ering, but 
not \ery uncongenial pursuits, we'could.all ex¬ 
change those original ideas, obtained by actual 
inspection,«and w e all had but’.one opinion of 
the general sntl’ering of the country, far exceed¬ 
ing what •lias reached the observation of the 
great and wealthy, or of gov^fpient! Mr. ^ 
Bald informed us, that fever was of longer du-. 
ration tlian was thought iu IVfayo. This gentle¬ 
man, it is supposed, will bft appointed surveyor 
of roads in this county, if the uewly-projecjed 
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phin 6f taking their management out of the hands 
of grand juftes takeS^ effect. ^The idea does the 
present secretary much honour; for certainly 
great abuses have exited, and much oppression 
fallen pn the people under the old mode. It is 
impossible not to allow, as I have already said, 
very greai^ merit tp t^e present minister for Ite-' 
land, as one passes through this country, in 
many respects. 

. The alteration in the mode of appointing she¬ 
riffs is, in .itself, a greht benefit, and the Ifeecre- 
. tary’s very laudable vigilance in*^regard to the 
public moneys demands the highest praise. The 
more the llish people find that he wishes to 
rescue them from the effects of petty despotism, 
the more amenable will they become, and the 
more attached to the English government. Bwt 
unle.ss that gentlerna'n djilect his powerful mind 
to a revision and better forrnatiori of the magis¬ 
tracy, very incomplete indeed, t fear, will prove 
much of his most meritorious labours! On the 
political balance of this island, he has demon¬ 
strated a desire that it should remain%s it is ! 1 
cannot help thinking, if he knew all the local 
grievance that has come in our way«,t various 
times to ren^i^l^, that his upright and generous 
irlind would revolt with the true spirit of a Briton 
at it, and that he would abhor the nature of 
party-policy mixed with religion, as much as we 

A 

have done. There is a cloud hangs over us," 
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said a very respectable and intelligent Cittholic 
to me, within these few’^^ys,^ ” vfhich extin¬ 
guishes us whenever we raise onr heads/’ A 

. % f 

painful feeling to exist u\ the breast of* man! 
Doubly so, when the depressed class are-taught, 
that better privileged individuals are all govern¬ 
ment-men ; and that oppositio,n to them will be 
reported as disaffection to the king ! 

'^rhe pnblic-buildings at Castlebar are very 
respectable. We left it in the middlb of the 
day for Dallinrobe, and balked through a fer- 
tile corn-counsry many miles. Fever spread its 


baleful hand in too many cottages, and the 
mournful looks of nuhibcrs spoke volfimes ! 

As evetiinu beg-an to announce’ the decline of 


day yon will imagine ns, my dear L., near Bal- 
Iwnobe, and soon reposing in some humble inn ; 
but an adventure awahed niyself, instead of this. 
As I descried Moore Hall at a, great distance, 
over looking Lough Carrah, I determined, if 
possible, to see its worthy possessor, the, author 
of the late “ History of the Revolution of 1688,” 
before I bade farewell to Co’nnaught. 

I set forward across the fields. I was suffici¬ 
ently acquainted with the Irish language to 
explain myself, or 1 should ha^,gone quite 
astray. Through the tangled dell and rocky, 
field I made my path good; but often heard 
with sorrow, from an occasional friendly guide, 
of the prevalence of mortality, arising from 
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feVer.' .The way was much larg|£;r than I ex- 
pected, and I rpach^d Mr. Moore’s house with 
some ditficiilty, and very much exhausted. For¬ 
tunately I found him. and Mb. Moore at home ; 
and the reception I received from this highly 
endowed gentleman, and the amiable Mrs. M. 
banished all sense of^,fatigue, under which I was 
then nearly sinking. I'he mansion is a noble 
one, seated at the head of Lough Carrah, and is 
built in a foreign style. As 1 opened my window 
very earlyothe following morning, an encliAnting 
sight, just before the suii arose,* offered itself. 
liOugh Carrah, p tine lake of several miles long 
and two or 'three broad, spVead itself before my 
view, with a chain of mountains to the right. A 
wooded island in front, and a fertile country, 
chequered with corn-fields and meadows, com¬ 
pleted the landscape. ^The dawn glowed over 
the lake, and the birds sung as if in summer, 
whilst the crow and magpie picked their food. 
Suddenly th6 orb of day arising, swelled and 
magnified till the great circle was complete; but 
soon he was loj^t in an impending purple cloud, 
and softened grey tints fell on the lake, as the 
sky was streaked with gold ; and the birds yet 
sung on the dj^tant spray. 

. * Lough Carrah is one of those lakes which 
pours its waters thr^ough the subterraneous pas¬ 
sages at Cong; its sandy beach is of a silvery 
ca^t: and several handsome places appear in the 
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distance, near its shores. Such a situation, where 

9 ^ 

nature smiled and genius re^seij, wa*s delightful 
to behold! ^How much so to the pedestrian! 
How pleased was 1 that I had deviated from the 
road for such an object! But it is thus the 
pedestrian enjoys and best uses his full* liberty, 
by forming ffo regular plan| and taking advan¬ 
tage of every pleasant incident on the way. 

To-morrow I purpose proceeding .to Cuss 
Lough, Lord Tyrawley’s villa. Mr. Moore .is* 
kind bnongh to invite m*e to remain* a ,day at 
Moore-llall. > conclude this now, by assuring 

you, rny dear L., how truly I am, &c. &c. 

» • 

Cuts Louffh, (-Lm-dTyrauiUij's.) 

1 now write to you from one of the sweetest 
spots imaginable—Lord Tyrawley’s cottage, on 
the edge of Lough Mask— av here I have rejoined 
n>y companion, according to our arrangement, 
and where this venerable nobleman has given us 
a most hospitable reception. Cuss,Lough com¬ 
mands views of the most lovely scenery in na¬ 
ture ! A venera<jle wood nearly ^^nrrounds Lord 
T.’scottage: arid the wooded islands, far-spread- 
ing mountains sweeping round Lough 31ask, 
and that noble expanse of water in its vicinity, 
nearly twelve miles long aiid proportionally^ 
broad, form the finest landscapes irnagiriable. 

Mr. Martin’s very beautiful and well-wooded 
place on the lake, adjoining Lord Tyrawley's 
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grounds, completes the enchantii\g scene! i'liiai 
Lcirdship cbmes he^ej twice in the year, for -a 
month or six weeks, from his principal residence. ^ 
This Accomplished i\obleman travelled ki his 
y«?nth over much of the Continent, and was in, 
office a dong time under the Irish government. 
His mind retains ail its brilliancy, his man¬ 
ners have so rare ani extraordinary a degree of 
polish, that each person in his company feels 
himself gratified and exalted. True poikeness 
is surely one of those'virtues most desira'nle in 
society, .since it is brought intoi action the of'- 

tenest, and embellishes and makes domestic lite 

« 

more happy than any othhv I It is difficult to 
leave Lord Tyrawley’s company without being 
improved ! He has now' retired for ever from the 
splendid and busy scenes of former life ; and has 
none of the disappoihtm^eM of an exiled courtier 
about him. Tp courts and brilliant circles he 


seems rather, like Coriolanus, to say, " 1 banish 
you." , And ‘though he has felt the stings of 
ingratitude from too many, and been neglected 
in high quarters, where he merited thanks and 
attention, the suavity of his temper and cha¬ 
racteristic cheerfulness sustain him wonderfully! 
He told me several very amusing and interest- 
'^hig anecdotes of Mr. Pox, of whom he was 
the friend in early youth, and who retained 
a pleasing recolleclion of Lord Tyrawley to 
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the last ! Ycnl ¥>iav imagine, my ^ear L.j that 
the convei^satio>a of such a^rvohleman^ and the 
J scenes of his enchanting eottage, baTe'mftde 
n^earineSs disai^peAvt ’ 


. 

LETTER XXi!. 

Tnam nnH Atherr'^t^ :i0. 18|7^ 

MY HEAU L. 

We left Lord Tyr^\v5e\ *s on it verj' line mom- 
intf. and bid liiai fareucll with sincere TcijreL 
Our walk through R;iUinroh<* broughl us tliroiigh 
a country of £"oo(l ai’iicnlturc and innch corn. 

Cj «.. • j 

7*he last enquiry T made in .rtlavo. was in regard 
to the Irisli wolf-dog. »Tlmt race no more ap¬ 
pears in Connaught; and vve learn that the last 
of them were sent to Lord TaafFe, ^abonl twenty 
oV thirty years ago, to H<^nigary. 

We reached a small farnvhougc and inn half¬ 
way to Tnam, where we rested yesterday iright. 
I grieve to say, that fever is to be traced from 
Castlebar the whole way to Tuain: many afflict¬ 
ing incidents of houses where lihe inhabitai^s* 
had expired, and left them vacant—of others in' 
fected, and their neighbours? afraid to a*pproach 
thein~and of others bumi down, to stop the 
spread of the malady—-met ns on our \vay. 'At 

2,m 2 
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our farm-house they us a *very tolerable 

reception, and w^h the family in a 

very cbinfortable manner. , 

Pecfestrians, like us, wer^ •generally siipposed 
to*'be dealers in some small way, gentlemen’s 
servants,* school-mastors, or surveyors; and we 
took no pains •to ciyntradict these ideas. We 
were treated with civility and plainness, and 
avoided.the propensity to flatter, (too common 
to. the Iri'^h,) by the simplicity of our appearance, 
and thf humility of our manner of travelling. 
The lower Irish could never suj/pose a gentle¬ 
man would several hundred miles on roads 
and common country paths ! 

Our landlord.’s son had got some education, 
and in this cottage we found the Iliad of Homer 
in its original language, as also the works of Jn- 
venal and Virgil in theirj?.* 

We heard of dreadful ravages of fever in Ros¬ 
common, from the people of this small inn. 
High rents were also mentioned, as ruining aitfd 
depressing the whole country. 

A.very ingenious young man, a land surveyor, 
was described to iis as having made a clock from 
his own invention and combinations. I went to 
, see it, and foi(nd in his cottage a wooden one 
•going extremely well, and apparently well-con¬ 
structed*. The maker of it joined our rural circle 
.soon after, and proved a very intelligent, inge¬ 
nious and diffident young man. As conversa- 
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tion wanned him, he di’splayed muny of Jhe 
marks of real genius. We^were now appj^oach- 
ing the centre of ^alwuy, county which has a 
good deal of respecfable yeomanry, and less*pf 
the feudal system and of vassalage remaining, 
than ill Mayo. We perceived,^ ip our evening’s 
conversation, no dislike of lEngland, or of stran¬ 
gers, but the contrary. Our host was a sensible 
farmer, and his son could deliver his ojwnion on, 
the Grecian Bard, dud tfie merits o(’Juvenal, 
very well. The surveyor v\as in every *res{)ect 
acute, and reasoned clearly and sti/nigly. Here 
and everywhere we have found veneration and 
love for his present majesty, llis benefits are, 
I perceive, strongly remembered ! 

Our map of Ireland was spread on theJablc, 
as we sal before a large turf fire. Our cottage 
friemds examined it, arnf decided,on our route to 
the Shannon with great intedligeiice and rapidity. 
T^hey then began to enter into the objects of the 
tour; and, on my explai/iing what we had done, 
were highly pletfsed. \Ve gvt ejuceedingly good 
and clean beds, and were reasonably charged. I 


ought to remark, that in all our travelling, except 
a few inns, the charges were too high ; and that 
war-prices, in time of peace, at hotels and inn»,' 
are an imposition. The inn keeper can now atford 
every thing cheaper; and, if Ijis taxes be high, may 
expect, when.things rejourn to a right state, and 
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peace, comfcicrce, aid'agriculture, bless the land 
for soipe time, tfiat his custom will be greater. 

We.started early foy Timm,, but, by lingeririg 
behind to examine au old esislle, I had the good 
fortune 4o see a very charming cottage, plea¬ 
sure-ground, apd woods, of Mr. Blake, neai* 
Tuam, who not only allowed me to look at them, 
but invited me to an excellent breakfast, just then 

pn the talile. This gentleman introduced me, as 

* • ^ 

a traveller, to hi^i funnily ; 'and by his urbanity 
and pleasing conversation, mad<i an hour pass 
most pleasingly. Is not this genuine hospitality, 
mydearL.V and do 1 seerti too partial to Con¬ 
naught, in recording, iu a warm manner, so ge¬ 
nerous a virtue, fiourishing thus in it ? 

Fro<n Mr. Biake, who had lieen bred to tlje 
bar, I learned the approaching di.ssoiation of 
Mr. Curran in J^ondon. Ihirn to my first letter 
on the walk to Bag and Bun, and agree with me 
that the coincidence of things is curious. At tl),e 
time of setting "out on that tour, we passed the 
Country-houses^bf 1\v*o very celebrated personages 
in Ireland, on the popular side. They were then 
in health. ! have often conversed and spent 
many hours with both since. Now, as we con- 
^dude our Connaught and. Munster excursions, 
they arc both drbgping into the grave! How 
awful the memorandum ! How truly does life 
resemble our tours! 4 passage through various 
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seecMsland tiben, one g^aid<l|^ rests ii^tinal repose! 
Of these pepsoua|^es, onfe^ character, the pru* 
dent guide,*as well as energetic leader of Ca¬ 
tholic millions! thebther, the most brilliant orator 
of Ireland ; a patriot of considerably coiisist- 
• ency, and not subservient to English party; both 
are passing to the silent *toiuh! 1 shall never 

again hear the animated and powerful language 
of Keogh I 1 shall never again enjoy tile Hashes, 
the wit and pleasantry, or the.oratory of Curran! 

We reaehe4 Tiiam on its fair-day. The couu- ^ 
try appears very fertile around it' but fever was 
spread in every diroction, and 'its afflicting con¬ 
sequences struck the mind with melancholy, 
though the day was fine, and the landscape lux¬ 
uriant. 

t • 

A vast crowd of people filled the town, well- 
dressed and respectable; cattle and various 
country commodities were exposed to sale. What 
^rnay the extent of this population jbecome in fifty 
or a hundred years? What new results may be 
expected? Shffll another system*be tried ? or will 
the present one be continued* till the rriighty 
waves of a doubled or quadrupled population 
rise, and foam, and roar, over the heads of its 
rulers, in another century ? TMfese are serious 
questions. The evidence of prodigious num-* 
Wb, which the pedestfiafi* continually receives 
in the country and towns of Ireland, presses them 
upon him. As long as the body of the people are 
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depressed by want of^rmleges which the favoured 
fev^ enjoy, theynvillwe in some measure discon- 
tente(!^ It is consistent with human nature that it 
should be so. As long as they are discontented 
there will be danger from the foreigner in war, or 
from a future Lord Edward Fitzgerald, or a Wil-. 
liam Wallace, in WaH or peace! As long as the 
population is augmenting, that danger is increas¬ 
ing; the quantity of materials becoming larger to 
which flanie may. be applied : and as loyg as 
such danger is before the eyes of ^British states¬ 
men, they caiwiot consider the empire secure 1 

Arrived a^ T'uam, we had, the pleasure of see¬ 
ing his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam, and of 
communicating ’particulars relative to fevers, 
which happened lo be unknown to him. This 
very venerable and most amiable prelate mani¬ 
fested all that hospitality and politeness wliich 
sit so well on high station, and shine so much in 
Connaught. At his request, we went to see his 
cathedrstl, which is one of the handsomest small 
buildings of the,antique kind I iiave ever seen. 
The stained glass in its Gothic windows threw on 
Us aisle a softened light as the evening fell. The 
Archbishoj) of Tuam has done the whole of these 

windows at his own expence. He has also made 

% 

this own house extremely pretty. If it had been 
in our poiver, 1 shojild gladly have stayed another 
day to dine with the Archbishop of Tuam. His 
maiwtcrs were so dignified, yet kind, that lie 
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gained respect and estednf tjie rnore*condescen- 
^ sion he shewed. He pays*Anuch attentioj;^ to a 
' dispensary at’Tuam, whichJias done a great deal 
,of good. This worthy prelate is far advanced 
in years, but still enjoys the health of gi'een old 
age. 

We called on the Catholfc bishop to mention 
the state of the country, as to fever, but did not 
Hnd him at home. He is highly spoken* of, and, 
has taken judicious: measures in pr*ohibiting 
wakes, where ^ person dies of fever. TAis cus¬ 
tom once seemed to me an ancient,knd harmless 
one. It is a corrupti®n of some old practice, but 
leads to nothing but immorality .and intempe¬ 
rance. The Catholic clergy would do well to 
suppress it entirely, or so modify it, that no drink¬ 
ing or singing were aUowed, and none but rela¬ 
tives to attend. As the*Irish are fond of dissi- 
})ation, they make the wake the scene of it too 
often, and convert a mark of venerjation for the 
dead into a waste of tim'e (to say the least) for 
the living. Music and dancing, at proper times, 
should rather be encouraged in a vivacious* na¬ 
tion ; but it would tend a great deal to civilize 
Ireland, if the jollity of the wake was totally 
suppressed. * 

In walking through this country, it is, impos¬ 
sible not to know and learn t]iat many daring and 
profligate chaj’acters exist, which early habits of 
drinkiiifi:, most of all, contribute to form. The 
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lAttdalkle piiia» oi* n^av^rmefteot and magistra^M 
can i^evejf awKec^^d ifc*' reforrrilng the onruly, wntrl 
the ij)anae,«» ef the people W iii)}jrorc5d. The'^ 
itaflueace the Catholic cle^^y can do a great 
deal ilk this* respect, bet not every thkjg. lam 
sure they wish to regulate their flocks as much as 
possible. Educatioil baS;, however, much to per¬ 
form, bttt poverty stand* m its way. It is far 
he‘ittg so hackwTiFd, however, as may be 
auipposed.^ At the siwili iiiu where we rested at 
TuaEw^'the son of our hostelis ha(\ the Orations of 
Cicero,, the '^veid of Virgil, aiwi some other 
Latin booW$, in bis possession. Classical know¬ 
ledge must aJAvays. spread refinement and good 
sense; and I ain very far, indeed, from the opi- 
ndoit pf a popular writer of the day, that it is su¬ 
perfluous or useless. , 

The works of the greatest genius in Greece or 
Rome teem with historic and moral truths. 
They must expand and strengthen any rnih^ ; 
and the circumstance d£ such knowledge being 
acquired with pains, is favourable to habits of 
apptication and industry. Let these interesting 
works be all thrown aside, and an era of folly 
Hind ignorance must arrive. 1 sbohld be very 
' sorry to see Ireland without her classic learning, 
surfwiaingly diffused as it is through the rural 
walks of life. To tim indigent scholar, his books 
are great consolation ; in them, too, he finds the 
germs of eloquence and taste, which may coii* 
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<loct brm to a bapprer statfe, they* are compa¬ 

nions in the bleak^t fieldf^or ftumblest ^brta- 
tion. Without such knowledge, presiunptuoiis 
ignorance may dogmatize, and the vTcakest m^n, 
or most foolish women, become legistatov-s. It 
preserves a just barrier between,the idle and in¬ 
dustrious, and prevents eunning from domineer¬ 
ing over uninforinetk minds. 

To classic knowledge England awes-'much of 
her glory. The niduly sentiments qf Grecian 
and Homai] aulhors have taught her to frnprove 
on her Saxon cosistitutioiis, and bj'end both into 
her own admirable policy. The Irish seem bom 
for classic lore; and it is really grievous to no¬ 
tice the early dawn of genius so prevalent, and 
to know' that so much poverty and other depress¬ 
ing circumstances opeiiate— 

To freeze the g'eiiiai current of flie soul!'' 

^ The populatioti ought not to be set wp,to pro¬ 
duce everywhere propoiinders of law, of medi¬ 
cine, or of religion. ProfesSions’requiring pains, 
time, and expence, fit men for these offices. But 
classic knowledge scatters sweet flowers, of which 
all may gather a few, and transplant them to bis 
humble home with happy effect! * 

On the day after our interview with the Arch¬ 
bishop of Tiiain, wc very early pursued ouf way. 
The morning was cold, and very unfavourable. 
Nature looks very cheerless in October, when th« 
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sun appear^not, an^ tli6 chilling breeze mourns 
alona the naked* fields. In Iceland, the want of 
trees is so great, that such mornirfgs are often ' 
the most melancholy moments to the pedestrian. 
Galway Js a country fertile in corn, and re¬ 
spectable for the industry of the people ; but it 
has not tlie roman'tic‘scenery of Mayo. 

We walked very rapidly to Monyvea, having 
looked at a large monastic ruin in our way, and 
arrived td breakfast in the‘midst of sever# rain. 

t 

As we had feared, the weather l^egins to break, 
and the tentiination of our tour at Killarney 
promises toi be unpleasing** But we make the 
best of these things, and prefer the little hard¬ 
ships of coming winter to the extreme heats of 
summer,—often dangerous to the pedestrian,-^ 
and in this season of pestilence it might be highly 
so. Monyvea is a very neat village, and the 
handsome house of Mr, French adjoins it. There 
is here, also, ,a large charter-school, containing 
one hundred and forty 'girls. 1 could not help 
wishing it had been given as a temporary fever- 
hospital. Nor*do 1, my dear L., speaking im¬ 
partially, perceive that these institutions are of 
any public utility. They prove a heavy expence 

‘to the state, aiftl can never accomplish the views 

• • * • 

of their original founders. All these young girls 

will form wives for fcatholic young men, and go 
to chapel with their husbands. The arguments 
applyed 'by the Romans to the Sabine women 
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will ever prevail, and love finish what prentle con¬ 
straint began. 

' The charter-schools were termed on weak 


system. The gredt J;ide of religious opinion has 
flowed on, undiminished and unchecked. The 
buildings remain,—useful chiefly for a /ew indi¬ 
viduals,—^and instructive, af> a‘lesson to tyrants, 
that the mind is beyond their reach ; and that, 
though men may be exterminated, religion can¬ 
not be conquered. As the system is long ago* 
abandoned, these schools must be lodkeyl on as 
very expensive Incumbrances, in tinjes like these, 
when the difficulties of the state»arti ^^reat. 

From Monyvea we pi’oceeded to this small 
town of Athenree, under heavy rain. We 
heard of fever every mile! The priest of a 
neighbouring parish, wlio officiated on Sunday, 
died last night in one» week’s illness. Eccle¬ 
siastics and physicians are greatly closed to 
danger. What lives might not small fever-hos- 
pftals have saved ! Athe.nree has some Very in¬ 
teresting ruins qf a castle pnd abbey. It was 
once a fortified town, and of great note in Con¬ 
naught. Much of the walls and towers remain. 
Near this town, in ancient times, fell, in the 
bloom of youth, Feidlim, the warlike young kiiig 
of Connaught. 
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MY Dl!;An Jm , ^ 

-In on^' of your fomaer i^Uers, you put a s^rioufe 

questioi^ to me—Do I think aaa auiioablo arrange- 

•jn/iutcould t>o -made between the English ^ovenK 

raent ^nd* the Catholic pi'eiacv of Ireland ^ 1 

shall endeavour to answer yon, ahd remove vour 

^ *■ . 

doubts in a ea^isfactory manner. Rut 1 must 
premise, that you assume the statesman, and con¬ 
sent to view tliQ whole subject without a grain of 
the prejudice or passions of any party. It is a 
most fnleresting one, and on its haj>py solution 
by English ministers deyends, in my opinion, the 
lasting connection between the two countries. 

You will read what I advance and sugjg^st, I 
trust, M'ith a* favourable eye ; knowing that the 
immortality of this ^reat empire is my most ar¬ 
dent wish, and that I scorn all party-purposes; 
that I have no ambitious views to stimulate; and 
that, in uttering the most honest and well-ad vised 
. opinion 1 can pn this occasion, I labour to serve 
<i throne I reverence, whilst from its royal pos¬ 
sessor I’seek neither rewards nor titles. 

Let me premise a Tew things.—In Ireland, Eli¬ 
zabeth tried an experiment which she was in- 
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dtroed to mak'® hy naupDw pnq^iccH ail’- 
moit lYitrcSy ^o i^omcA, Mt 

> to totally destroy Jthfc ‘Oatbo'bo religion kre> 
land ! The *worda of S'ir Janir* Wai>e dfcserve 
attention on the subject. Speaking’of hef ifiVst 
pariiament in Ireltuid., b'C says,—“ At ‘the n”ery 
beginning of this parlinttnei^b bor majesty 's welfl- 
Wfshers found Ibaf nf»ost of the nobilify «i>d oom- 
nctom were divnded rn opmikui about tb® 'eccle¬ 
siastical government; which cansed tbe'Eaiiitlf 
Sussejl to dissbl’ve them, and go over to ijngland 
to coi«iilt her 4baj0ifty on the affairs df this king¬ 
dom. Tf)«ese differences weto occasioned Iry 
several alterations wil^ich bad happened ’m.eod'e- 
siastical manners within tlie cotjipass of tv^^ve 
years. The Earl of Sussex having befcn in hXig- 
land some mouths, returned again, ami took 
his oath as lord-lieutenant Of Ireland, Within 
three weeks after which came tetters from 'her 


majesty to him, signifying her pleasure for a ge- 
n!Rral meeting of the clergy of freland, and tht 
establishment o(^tke Protestant religion tbrong^i 
the several dioceses of the Idngdom” . 

The Bishop of Meath rejecting afl the oflfers 
of government, was imprisoned and then de-’ 


posed. The qneen thenceforth^ assumed the. 
power of nominating all bishops ; and t'h(is, Sy 


a stroke of pure despotism, seized on aHfbe tem¬ 
poralities Of the trish chn/ch, expelled the old 


possessors, alid itttrodueed men* agreeable • to 
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court' in their stead. She did not form a new 

A g 4 

chtfrch-establishjment^ and divide the temporali¬ 
ties, ’^hich might have been done, or permit the v 
old one, as under Henry the Seventh, to secure 
to' her the affections of the people, but de¬ 
prived fhe most eminent, learned, and pious 
men of which .Christianity could boast, of alt 
rank, support, and protection under that English 
government, which their body had so long aided 
and strengthened. 

These alterations, says the irfipartial Ware, 
in church and state, so ^ected the Roman 

V 

Catholics in iretand, especially the natives, that 
(being encouraged by the pope and king of Spain, 
who promised Ip send them some assistance) they 
rose up in a great body, under Shani O'Neal, 
and rebelled against her majesty, consuming all 
before them with fire ayd sword, wherever they 
came within the English pale. So that Queeli 
Elizabeth had now a hard task upon her hands, 
what with Ffancis the French king, and Ma;(ry 
queen of Scots; what with Philip king of Spain, 
and,the pope,, with his excommunications, be¬ 
sides her enemies and rebels in England and Ire¬ 
land.” 

Having commenced with injustice, Elizabeth 
.,was compelled to continue with persecution. 
The Catholic clergy were not allowed even to 
meet or sleep withifi the gates of Dublin; and 
all. the inhabitants were ordered to attend the 
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new religion, op pain of being fined each Sunday! 
That venerable body, which? had dohe so nmch 
to civilize Ireland/to resf^t petty despot^; and 
introduce the English government, was* now 
consigned to the utmost misery and degradation, 
by Elizabeth ! 

’ The horrors which followed thjs great, but, in 
this point, ill-advised queen’s whole plan of mis- 
goveriiment, I have often had occasion to allude 
to and describe! An enlightened hist'orian of 
England thinks she ‘acted contrary tcj her own 
conviction, in ihe affair of religion! What a 
pity ; if her exalted mind was chained down by 
the rancorous hand V)f any mercenary or mis¬ 
guided party! 

James the First banished these suftering and 
unhappy clergy of Ireland, in three several de¬ 
crees, for ever from their native land! In his 
last, the year before his death, he enjoins exile 
in forty days, and forbids all converse with these 
clergy after that time! * 

Stung by this cruelty to the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland, Pope Urban forbade thq Irish to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new sovereign! 
Party-violence raged between the Roman Pon¬ 
tiff* and the reformed church of England. From 

w 

that cause, the unhappy clergy and people dfr 
Ireland were yet to suff*er a gr^eat deal. Political 
fury in the empire was soow to fill their cup of 
sorrow to the brim! 

2n 
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'Clutrles the First made a proposal early in his 
reifu for tl#e toleration of the Catholic religion. 
Unh^pily, it was nM pleasing to the Protestant ^ 
bisliops, and they prqtested a,gainsl it. Instead 
of'this., that king was compelled, hy party, to 
issue a jlroclamation against the Catholic clergy 
of the empire ! ]^n the middle of his reign, the 

Catholics of Ireland had grown into new conse¬ 
quence, from their numbers and respectability ; 
<aqd theYi’ clergy, with unshaken fortitude, had 
borne contumely‘and'persecution, and stHl sur¬ 
vived the cruelty of England. When the throne 
tottered, theu declared for it: and if Charles 
could have'been sincere, atid, renouncing all his 
despotic plans; have resolved to be the father of 
his empire, he might have been saved by Ire¬ 
land, ‘and the balance of the constitution bepn 
preserved and adjusted.^ 'But the Italian prelate, 
Rinuncini, usurped the monarch’s power, and 
inflamed the Irish Catholics and clergy to many 
improprieties! They had been long goaded, op¬ 
pressed, and insulted. * Now if the mind quietly 
contemplates ^fhe abrupt and 'tyrannical blow 
which, in the midst of civilized and Christian 
Europe, prostrated a venerable and virtuous ec¬ 
clesiastical body to the dust, can it be surprized 
jJ*' resentment instigated them at length to reta¬ 
liate on an unpityjng adversary when opportu¬ 
nity occurred ? 

Xhe reigns^of Charles the Second, William, 
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and Anne, present, a hideous picture of r^nev^ed 
persecution a«^ainst those ^ unfortunate clergy. 

» Entightened times have tiiscovered, th;;£ such 
conduct was unstatesman-like. Under his pre¬ 
sent majesty’s auspices, this respectable and lo’»g- 
enduring body have been permitted tb breathe 
’in safety, to perform divine, worship publicly, 
and to resume something of rank and station in 
a country to which they have been vigilant pas¬ 
tors under every discouragement. Tliey hfiw 
now ho provision from the state whatever; elect 
their own bii^iops, who arc confirmed by the * 
Pope, and rely solely on the people for support. 
In very recent times their value in this, island 
has been discovered and acknpwledged. 

The policy of Henry the Seventh has been 
found much better than that of Elizabeth; and 
government frequently, find from them useful, 
zealous, and loyal support. 

Pre\ ious to the union a proposal was made to 
the Catholic prelates, tending to "obtain a con¬ 
trol, by nomination, over them, and evincing a 
wish to contribute something to’/heir support, if 
the first object was attained. The time chosen 
w as exceedingly bad. The mind of Ireland was 
in a sort of duress after an unhappy rebellion ;; 
and an arrangement, then made, could ne?f 5 r, 
have been deemed voluntary! The matter came 
to nothing; but has beeil renewed in various 
ways of late years. And now your question— 
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Odn an amicable arrangement be made be- 
twee^i government tlie Catholic Irish bi¬ 
shops h-*~comes directly before us. I think'it 
can ; but not in the rpanner contemplated by 
Loyd Grenville and his party,' or by some of the 
present ministers! Since Elizabeth took away 
all the temporalities of this body, and their seats 
in parliament, on what ground can government 
ask to nominate them ?—not, surely, on that of 

t 

a .small pension, making them petty placemen 
under the Jrish gbverrtment! It could be no 
• equivalent for the authority and income drawn 
from the people's love, which they actually enjoy. 
Not on restoration to rank ! ‘ It is not otfered to 
them; the station they now hold in society 
has been purchased by their virtues, their piety, 
and firmne.ss. How can a government expect t(^ 
nominate what it has endewvjoured to destroy— 
to a situation that derives none of its lustre, 
emolument, or right from it ? How can a Pro¬ 
testant goveriKTient, denying temporalities and 

I ^ 

rank to Catholic bishops, come forward to ask 
the nomination df a body thus sYrippetl ?—thus 
uniudebted to them for any advantage, and 
so long despised ? Many English Catholic sove¬ 
reigns nominated Irish bishops occasionally, not 
always; nor h^e Popes exercised this power 
Very much. The Irish clergy, in ancient times, 
were independent men—far from mean subser¬ 
viency to the Pgpal chair, or to English kings! 
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They desire not Italiafi or Englfish favourites 
exclude Irishmen frcfm situations their 
church. 

In John’s and ilenry the Third's reign -J-hey 
resisted the attempts of kings and popes to intro¬ 
duce foreigners, or Englishmen, into Irish bene¬ 
fices and bishoprics. It was a fair pretension— 
a truly patriotic stand to make! 

These clergy are still the same. •’ Their hi' 
shops are enlightened upright characters, friends 
to monarchy*—modestly, but properly sustaining 
their rank ; and universally este.emed and vene¬ 
rated by the people ! » 

The union seemed to have presented an op- 

t 

portiinity to government for effecting some grand 
.healing measure between them and the Catho¬ 
lic prelacy of Ireland. But, perhaps, the public 
mind was not sufficiently caln^ to have met it in 
a satisfactory way. The present bishops of the 
^Irish Catholic church are very high-minded men, 
and I do not think money would have any allure¬ 
ment whateveV for them !’Their wants are small, 
and sufficiently provided for to make them feel 
quite independent! They will come to any 
treaty with government, with minds at ease for 
their mere pecuniary concerns*; but anxiojH lo 
have their independence and just rank j-ecognizeS 
and established ! No servile and blind adhe¬ 
rence to the Pope binds them to the court of 
Rome; but the monarchical constitution o( their 
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church requites them* to fook to him as spiritual 
head'VThe liberties their bhurch have bofen 
always .dear to them, nor do they wish to be 
ensjaved by the Crown or the'Fope ! 

I do not write^ rny dear L., on any idle theo- 
rieSj as some eminent writers, whose talents have ' 
done the highest hono/irs to themselves and the 
country^ seemed to impute to me, on the occasion 
of^a small^.mblication of mine, some years ago, 
in favour oV^the Catholicbishhps of Ireland ;• but 
/rom conviction, and observation, that a consti¬ 
tutional balancigw ill be best obtained by leaving 
them their just ind'ependence': 

There are four millions of Catholics, at least, 
in Ireland ; and this body forms a most impor¬ 
tant meinber of the slate. 1 have seen and, 
known many of their bishops, and found them 
highly deserving ^ the profection of the British 
government. It is too liberal, too wise, and 
too enlightened, not to regret the imperious and^ 
unjust severity of Elizabeth’s ministry, which 
consigned the body to which th^ belong—to 
utter d'egradation. 

Scotland has been permitted to have her own 
church, differing more from the Protestant one 
tHaiLj^the CatholK; one of Ireland ! It is time 
tb wise and just deed here, in allowing^ 
the Irish Catholics reasonable liberty and inde¬ 
pendence for their’s. The union draws away 
great'part of the men of fortune and talents to 
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England ; and the field foi* future demagogues, 
orVoreign invadei% has 1»ecoi?ie more opi'n in 
that respect*. 

The Protestant 'c 
respectable, cannot command the alfections of, 
or expect to influence the Catholic population. 
Cast y^ur eyes on the ma^ oT Ireland I Figure 
to yourself this great population we have, in 
several walks, been compelled so rnuch^to notice. 
Tak« from them those bkhop« and cleVgy, whom 
we have seeij so meritoriously and laboriously 
employed in affording religious rights, in incul¬ 
cating morals and loyalty, and’in fofthering edu¬ 
cation everywhere among them! Take from 
them—(or totally degrade in their eyes, which is 
the same)—those moral and religious gum'dians, 
and the statesman instantly opens the doors 
to fanaticism, immofality, or irreligion, — to 
the foreign invader and domestic incendiary ! 
The Catholic prelates preserve prder and reli¬ 
gion in the population more than any other 
means could ! • Their religion suits the character 
and temperament of the Irish,* and both* strike 
their senses, and have a strong hold on their un¬ 
derstandings ! Their clergy’s activity and zeal 
keep religion alive among their^locks! ^ ' 

In the worst times of Charles the First, fanati¬ 
cism, the grand enejny to, monarchy in England, 


hurcli ill Ireland, however 


made little, progress in Ireland. The Catholic 
prelates were then trifled with by Charle’s the 
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First and Second—I* might say deceived ;—they 
werlsjed astray/ for A few ;J^ears, by the d"an- , 
fferous'Rinuncini—and deluded, foi* a moment, 
by the republican leaders of England. Stich times 

g ^ 

cannot rpcur! The Stuarts no more exist to 
distract an empire; they could not rightly rule.* 
The influence and pdwer of the Papal cflurt, in 
Europe, have faded not to revive ! And ]io fana¬ 
tic and S(,rtful republican English general can 
(fel'ude the Irish mind for the destruction »f the 
constitution! , 

I 

Above ail, - my dear L., there are not such 
prelates of ^the Catholic church as Uinuncini 
drove into a wrpng path, when Charleses crown 
was seized by republicans, and confusion reigned 
everywhere; nor have these prelates the wrongs 
to complain of which Elizabeth and the First 

James inflicted! * 

« 

If you had made such walks or progress 
through Irelaryl as we h’ave done, (and are now 
concluding,) you would find them polite an^ 
hospitable gentlemen^ good scholars, acute and 
pow'efful reasoners, friends to monarchy and to 
the English constitution, enemies to petty des¬ 
potism, as in the times of Henry the Second, and 
deQ^dedly for oite grand executive government 
Ve^ulating the whole empire—utterly adverse to 
foreign influence, anti full qf respect and grati¬ 
tude to his present Majesty! 

It* is striking to me, having commenced the 
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study of the reign of Meory the Sejsond, in the 
co>nty of Wexford, in and then obsmed 

the favourafble conduct of the Irish pri^lates to 
that monarch—to have since remarked so many 
of this venerable body attached to th,e English 
» crown, laws, and constitution ! Henry favoured 
and consulted the clergy of former days! The 
merit of those of modern times is, indeed, pecu¬ 
liar, and, perhaps, unrivalled in Eurppe. It is 
the tj-iumph of reason and religion, under trying 
circumslancefi. It is surely desi.abfe, *that they 
should have rank and weight in the midst of a 
great population, to prevent It becoming quite 
democratical in religion. The I^rotestant church 
in England herself, is threatened with the dan¬ 
ger of her population deserting episcopacy. 

The present minister, whom 1 sincerely re¬ 
spect, has said, in thd House of Lords, that he 
could not avoid thinking, that, in every interfe¬ 
rence of the Pope, there miist^ be something 
“temporal.’" Do not'their oaths of allegiance, 
taken by CatlKilic bishops, rebut this ? Do not 
the statutes of premunire exist.? Does not the 
mighty power of the English executive make the 
objection a weak one.? Yet the candour and 
integrity of that noble charactet leaves no d^ubt 
but that he may apprehend something from pa^ 
pal interference. The Irfsh Catholic prelates 
ought, in ^very possible and proper manner, to 
endeavour to satisfy the minister’s doijbts. * 
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Lord Liverpool may, turn to the* pages of Irish 
andv^nglish histary, qod perceive that Henry/Xhe 
Secondy or Seventh, or even the Protestant go- 
verrilnent, under Edward the Sixth, did not fear 
thfe Papal confirmatipn of the Irish Catholic 
bishops. The latter case is a strong one, ap-. 
plies to the prels^nt day, and on that I shall 
endeavour to ground iny answer to your ques¬ 
tion. In» fact, the Irish Catholic church has 

•« 

always, from its .establishment in the inland, 
followed!,a Very primitive course, and elected its 
* own bishops. ♦ The recurrence to the Pope was 
caused by confusion and *petty despotism at 
home, and by conceiving a spiritual head would 
promote order in the Irish church in a more effi¬ 
cacious way ! 

In the case of King Jojin and Eugene, how 
very respectable is the conduct of the Irish pre¬ 
late !—how patriotic!---yet, how rightly respectful 
to the English crown ! How independent of the 
Pope do'the Irish clergy- appear in the reign of 
Henry the Thirds whpn they turned hi.s Italian 
ecclesiastics away with disdain, and repelled his 
own exactions! To Edward the Third they 
shewed true loyalty, mixed with a just sense of 
their liberties. the reign of Henry the Seventh 
they very materially contributed to keep the 
crown on the head df one of England's wisest 
kings, and, in some measure, the founder of her 
present excellenl constitution ! The most vio- 
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lent emissary oi the Pop«,,ini Queen Elizabeth's 
tiin»> was an EngUsh ecclesiastic. *In that of 
Charles, an Italian one. The temporaUpower 
of the Pope, in IreUwid, w^s never more tKafi an 
excrescence j;'rowing out of England’s injustice 
and persecution ! These have long ceased ; so 
has the effect. • • ' 

Ijord Liverpool cannot fear the temporal 
power of the Pope, when there are no tempora¬ 


lities and when a strong ani^ most respectable 
Protestant IkkW on the spot could ettsil^ detect 
the least exercise of such power I A spiritual 
head regulates the Jrish Catholic church in a 
monarchical way, which suits the character of 
their religion. As the noble Lord is the head of 
a cabinet, and regulates, but is not despotic 
over the body—so the^ Pope imparts order, and 
prevents discord in thl* Irish Catholic church. 
If there be no other head of'religion in the 
empire to fear but the Pope, the minister has 
liltle to apprehend. The difficulty on thfe side of 
the Irish Cathalic prelates is, fhat they should 
acknowledge a Protestant head in spiritual mat¬ 
ters as well as civil. The thing is impossible for 


Catholics. 

Although in England the uuio#i of church and 
crown has hitherto appeared beneficial, it may# 
be doubted whether a whftlesome spirit of re¬ 
ligion is no.t best kept alive by a church rea¬ 
sonably independent, and moderately endowed. 
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Such' is the positioij, least, which appears, to 
my undersfandyig, tlie mos^ suited for the^lrish 
Catholic churchby endowed,”, 1 mean de¬ 
cently provided for. A respectable church should 
not bfe left depending too much on the will or 
caprice of the multitude. 

1 think, my ^dear, L., that glebe-lands, sup¬ 
pose we say fifty acres for each Catholic bi¬ 
shop, ai)d a respectable mansion,~-thirty for his 
dean,—apd twenty for each, priest in his diocese, 
—shoulfl be granted by parliament, giving the 
• possessors a freehold in the same ; that the elec¬ 
tion of a bishop £)f the Catholic church in chap¬ 
ters, or by *suffragans, should be certified, as a 
mark of respect to the government, at Dublin ; 
as also to the Pope for confirmation; and that 
the ndw Catholic bishop should, in the term 
succeeding his appointment, take, in the Court 
of King’s Bench; a full and explicit oath of alle- 
.giance, explanatory—that the Pope’s interfer¬ 
ence in spiritual regulations had nothing prejudf- 
cial to the royal authority and laivs of li^ngland, 
and hR(^ nothing of a temporal nature in it, nor 
that said bishop would not suffer such temporal 
interference in the Pope ! All laws injurious to 
|he Catholic clergy, peculiarly, should be at 
repealed. The rank of the Catholic bishops 
should be openly allowed;—a small compensa¬ 
tion for above two centuries of poverty, danger, 
and jimmerited disgrace! 
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This simple plan gives no splendid temporali¬ 
ties, —does not encroa<di, Qn the respedtable 
Pro^stant church of Irel^nd,-rigivel the Pope 
no great povw;r,—rp*n^t satisfy any gover/irnent, 
as to loyalty,—and would spread a healing* balm 

over this'island. ’ *« 

§ 

. I do not lliink the generous and liberal Pro¬ 
testants of Ireland would Ije averse to it! It is 
founded, in some measure, on the first contract 
of Henry the Second, on the noble charter of 
Henry the Third, oi\ the^plan of Hen^ the Se»- 
venth, and on the precedents of the.jclose of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, and of the short one 
of the young Edward the Sixth,; ivhen a Protes¬ 
tant government in England, of ^he strictest 
nature, thought it wise and right to give the 
Catholic church just protection, and favourable 
countenance! 

1 have written all Uiis, my dear L., under 
very solemn feelings. The perpetual dangers, 
which the empire incurred in Ireland since the 
basty and ill-considered decisiorf of Elizabeth, 
arc present to, my view! ^ The conviction that, 
in 1798, the exemplary loyally^ of the Catholic 
clergy, and of that people at large, alone saved 
Ireland from falling under revolutionary France, 
is strong in my mind ! Their ^conduct, during 
the whole late French war, when, even t(y'the 
hour of the usurper’s expedition to ‘Russia in 
1812, there was more danger than the Irish go- 
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verniment is y^t/perhaps, fully aware of, deserves 
the admiration and »e\yards of the empire ! When 
just Catholfc lib|?rty ^hall be "bestowed on all^the 
body, (and that of their church is a grand preli¬ 
minary,) then shall *I feeV this great empire 
secure* whatever foreign war arise—then shall I 
think the plan of Henry the Second perfected—• 
and then, only, •shalUhe English crown proudly 
defy external force and internal machinations! 
Believe ipe, &c. &c. 


* LETTER XXIV 


lilllaloe, Banks of the Shannon, OcL 24, 1817- 

t 

MY* DEAR L. 

0 

We left Athenree exceedingly early, and had 
the good fortune'to find a delightful path through 
the still verdant fields, which carried us half-way 
to Lough rca, The sun glistened on the wet 
grass, and illumiped .the ruined 'buildings and 
walls of Athenrefi, as we left it far behind. Per¬ 
haps we walked over the silent spot where the 
war-like and unfortunate young King of Con- 
nMU»'ht lay; we«delayed little; but, benefiting 
Ijy /ne path and fineness of the morning, rapidly 
passed on,* and reached Lough-rea to breakfast. 
This is a large town, of about five thoi;isand inha- 
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bitants, and beautifully situated* oa a fine lake. 

1 grieve very much to say^ that fever ragecf in it. 

^e stayed one day, and,were,entertained with 
hospitality and kjjidness by several genteel fa¬ 
milies. I feel bound to safy, that in no instance, 
among many which have come within our'know- 
ledge, have they neglected the cause of huma¬ 
nity and the sick poor, when? things were pro¬ 
perly laid before them. Government, I am sure, 
will assist this unfortunate town. The many 
afflictjng cases we heard ^f W 9 uld fill this lettei*, 
if I recited them. Sudden deaths,— some.§natched 
in the bloom of life,—some in middje-age,—have * 
filled Lough-rea wit^ melancholy &nd alarm. 

Staying one night, we left it very early the fol¬ 
lowing morning. Twilight scarcely glimmered 
enough to let us discern the road ; and the quan¬ 
tities of water-fowl on the shore of the Take, as 
we passed, rising, with jeudden noise and confu¬ 
sion, seemed to reproach us fof so prematurely 
coming abroad. They were afraid of no Insur¬ 
rection-bill, but springing up before Sun-rise, 
scattered themselves over tjie adjoining country. 
As we walked on, the morning grtidually dawned, 
and the smiling face of a fine agricultural coun¬ 
try opened before us. 

Ascending a hill, some miles ^om Lough-rea, 
we had a noble prospect. Our plan had been 
first to go to Portumna; but we resolve'd to take 
the opportunity of calling at Marble-hill, the 
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seat of Sir Jojbin'Burke. This'is an exceedingly 
fine place, situated^amongst notfle woods, and 
comrnandin|‘ extgnsiv^ prospects. Sir John^nd 
Lady Bprke, and some very amiable relations, re- 
ceived’us W'ith much politeu^sS, and entered into 
alHhe!spirit of our tour. ' 

It is ira'possible, my dear L., until I see you, to, 
do full justice to.th^ hospitality and polished 
manners of the gentlemen of Connaught and 
their families. At Marble-hill we spent two most 
pfieasing Ijays. Within two.or three miles^of it, 
we visit^l *a remarkable spot. It is a kind of 
■labyrinth, or ;-ural improvement,*made with a 
great deal of taste, adorned with some fine old 
trees, and planted with young ones. A delightful 
spring has been, formed into two wells, arched 
with old stones, in the grotto style. Some ponds 
enclose* one side ot ihis place, prettily shaped. 
Various walks and seats «are curiously designed 
and made in every part, and a small stone tomb, 
yet empty, and with inscriptions of a melancholy 
and religious 'nature, i& in the centre of' this 
tasteful and romantic Jittle improvement, whose 
space, is not more than a quarter of an acre. 
Venerable ash-trees overshadow it. All this is 
the work of a maniac ! It affords a singular in- 
s^nce of the po^wer of melancholy madness, 

, Cf^ie author of this extraordinary and really 
beautiful work, is a «farmer’s son, whose family 
reside near Marble-hill. Prom some difference 
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with part of his family, he became suddenly de¬ 
ranged, and betook himself to forming this rural 
labyrinth, and his* own biyial-place. For several 
years he Worked indefatigably at it,—‘chiefly in 

* . t 

summer; and as be had some small property, 
employed labourers to assist him. The sp<5t of 
ground he had from a neighbouring gentleman, 
and was probably attracted’ to it by the clear 
spring, and old ash-trees. His madness was very 
inofTeiisive, and to this solitude he devoted most 
of his time. He placed ti’out, and other fisb,'m 
his ponds and wells, which became familiar, and 
came to him to be fed. 

This maniac haathc last year Q,r two become 
much better; but he still frequents his favourite 
haunt, and jts improvements do honour to his 
taste. From*the inscriptions, 1 third religious 
melancholy must have preyed on him a long 
time; and, if so, I tan never sufficiently pity 
him. It is the most dreadful and deplorable of 
all maladies! 

Favoured by Sir John Burke’s protecting care, 
we visited the castle of Portuinnaou the following 
day. The Countess of Clanrickarde, his sister, 
a lady, whose virtues claim universal respect, 
was, unfortunately for us, not at home. The cas¬ 
tle is very grand, and highly dnteresting. „The 
great hall, stair-case, and the state drawing¬ 
room, are very haiidsomt?; and a long room, in 
the highest story, is calculated for a fine library. 

2o 
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It is ill an un^nished state. There is an ex- 
ceedingly fine prospect «from the leads of the 
castle. The Shaianon,<spreadif into a great b«(iy 
of waten, as it passes beneath,* and *the country 
is seen to a vast extent in every direction. There 
are‘several family-pictures, amj a great deal of 
ancient furniture, wliicli give a venerable air to 
many of the roofti?-. «Tlie castle stands in the 
midst of woods, and the \illage of Portnmna 
adjoins it..^ 

‘From the time qf Elizabeth, the Do Burghs’ 

ft 

family beicame peaceable and faithful subjects to 

Vlie crown, whicli they liad often delicti; and Sir 

William De ^Burg*ljs, havingi very meritoriously 

damped an invasion, led on by one of the house 

of Desmond, received much approbation, and a 

title from Elizabeth. When ivord'Statibrd acted 

so tyrannically in Gain ay, even in Portnrnna- 

castlc, the Earl of Clanri(?karde resided in Eiii*'- 

laud, and was esteemed anti beloved by all. 

Vexation is said to have shortened his days. His 

# ^ 
successor] tlie Marquis of’Clanrickarde, was one 

of the most exalted characters of Iris time. The 

family'remained Catholic, but their sentiments of 

loyalty to the Englisli government were of the 

purest kind. Lord Clanrickarde made every 

eifoj^t a good sn^iject could and ought, in the 

»3ign of Charles the First, to assist the sovereign, 

and to restrain' viol^yec ii\. Ireland ; but the 

desfiotism of Ciiarle.s was too inveterate to allow 
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itself to be assisted; and the‘tupbulent passions 
of the Irish, inflamed by. tl/e furious and bigotled 
I^iuncini, were too higb,to permit this-excellent 
nobleman to haw his just weight among them. 

The Marquis ol* Clanrickarde, however, never 
swerved from the best-principled eoruiuct; never 
• submitted, as Ormond did, to the parliament and 
fanatic leaders; and iinlaiiit'^d by the prejudice 
against Catholics, which narrowed Lord Or¬ 
mond’s mind, h^ laboured strongly to save them 
frona the effects oi ‘theiii own imprudence, atuJf to 
ser^e to them, in good tirr.e, iuh*antageous 
terms. 

Lord Clanrickatfde refused a hjgh command 
from the confederate Catholics, when they first 
concentrated their power in Charles the First’s 
^ reign, because he would not stoop to lie the in- 
.struinent of their piv^sions. lie was their friend, 
but disdained to be? llie tool and football of 
their parly. He finally accepted the oflice of 
lord-deputy; and, though dis^iproving of the 
'monarch’s conduct ill many things, he enilea- 
voured to tlrt) last to sU'hggJc for the Fiiiglish 
crown, and to hold Connaifght in obedience 
to it. For these services, 1 believe, he never 
e.xperienccd any royal gratitude or, at least, 
was only suffered by Charles*the Second^v\dio 
received every service, and rewarded noiifi, to 
live at Portumha cfistle hi*dignifled retirement. 

How diflicnlt was if, my dear L., in such times 
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iti Ireland, to pursue the rare line of conduct fol¬ 
lowed by the Marquis bf i.Oianricka,r(le ! ^ To sus¬ 
tain, with proud fortitude, his name, honour, anil 
principles^ he opposed the fury - of thb Catholic 

party, which he saw led to the discomfiture of all 
^ 0 

their just hopes! He could not but displease 
the fanatic party, to whom himself, as a Catholic, 
and zealous friend lo the crown, was obnoxious. 

■ 

He had the misfortune to serve two inonarchs 
incapable cf valuing so worthy^a subject, and 
who ^ere but too easily disposed to abandon,, to 
all the funy of party, their most fa,ithful a(Jije- 
rents. What remained for so dignified a cha- 
racter, but trapquilMetirementiiii Portumna-cas- 
tle, when he had in the hour of danger done all 
that a subject and fcitizen onglu to do ? If, how¬ 
ever, he had experienced the persecution of par¬ 
ties, and the ungrateful neglect of kings, he had 
done his part.to the empife, and he had con¬ 
scious rectitude to bless the evening of his days ! 

How different ^las been the conduct of his pre¬ 
sent revered majesty, Geprge tlie Third, to that of' 
Charles the Second J Through his majesty's long 
and glorious career, what firmness,—whatsincerity 
has he not displayed ! Above all, he never aban¬ 
doned a friend ! Literature has been encouraged 
byhuTJ,—faithful service rewarded ; and the love 
artd Tespecl of friends and subjects attend him in 
the evening of life ! thq Marquis of Clan- 

rick aide served such a monarch, he wpuld have 
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jyomoted the advantage of his tlTrone, and the 
lasting; welfare of Ireland : he would have been 

o * ^ ' # 

cherished and rewarded ^as his friend ! * 

. # 

Port«mna-castle, as the residence of‘so §reat 
and good a man, filled us* with sentiments of me¬ 
lancholy respect. Clanrickarde seemed to walk 
in its shades, musing on the follies of man,—re¬ 
flecting on the past, and preparing for a nobler 
scene! The ancient hall, the* staif-case,, and 
nobfe rooms, were full of his presenae,^ It added 
to rfty feelings, that an only and beloved brother 
had served under General Burghs, the last 
possessor, and fallen in the cause of his country 
in a distant land ! 

We crossed the Shannon into Tipperary, to 
•see a Mr. Monsell’s beautiful house on its oppo¬ 
site banks. Sir John ^urke had given us an in¬ 
troduction, and we were greatly gratified by his 
reception, and by seeing one of the most charm¬ 
ing spots on this noble yiver. JVIr. Monsell farms 
extremely well, and has excellent gardens. He 
shewed us several fine views of 4he Shanncui from 
different parts of his grounds, and fully under¬ 
stood the picturesque beauty of his place. Ming¬ 
ling ^riculture, gardening, the delightful con¬ 
verse of books, and the society of friend^^{V 
this gentleman, in the bo^om of a happy and 
amiable family, affdrded the pleasing spectacle 
of rural life, well and most usefully enjoyed. On 
the banks of the Shannon, his charming villa 
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coiniiiandecl the ithost [jieasing fprospect^ autl|i,'‘i 
ill the midst of rural elegance, neai\ its smooth 
and majestic stream. On the<opposite side, Por- 
tuuina-castle rose above its woods, and 'recalled 
to mind the history of otlier times. 

l\lr. Monsell shewed .us .some good exjieriinents 


in farming, and one in 


particular deserving no¬ 


tice, where he had reclaimed a great deal of re«l 
bog (in a dry .sea.sop;, -\>Juch,now produc'd corn 
and jiotaJr^je's. This place had formerly belonged 
to Lord Avonmorc, a name dear to law and lite¬ 


rature. 

C * 

Mr. Monsell’s conversation was enligl^cned 
and instructive. Hospitality and politeness made 
time pas.s (piickiy at his mansion ; and, though 
Mrs. Monseil’s ab.sence made us lose the strain.4 
of the harp..^ vvhieli stoodi in one of the rooms, 
yet Mr. M. made our tlay most pleasing, and 
sending his own boat \sith. us to the Portumna- 
side, this’gentleman omitted nothing to make the 
close of our exclusion as agreea^ile as possible. 
At a late hour we returned to Marble-hill to din¬ 


ner, and tlie follo\^ing morning left its hospitable 
.roof to renew the toils of the pedestrian. . 

• 'l^he inoruing' ^ascold^ and*threuteiied rain, but 
we liad no time to lose, and hastily pursued onr 
way. Oiir walk to tins town was not interesting. 
We heard of dreadful ravage by fever on the way, 
and v)f entire hamlets infected by it A moun¬ 
tainous district, called F^iklc, between Galway 
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and Clarfe, was said to’laljoiir di^adfully under 
tills malady.* From Portumna to Banagher, in 
the King’s*colmty,—from thence to Roscommon, 
and ag:iiin dow«w*ards to Limerick, and. on.both 
sides the Shannon, the awful pestilence is spread¬ 
ing! vVswe walk, death stalks around us, climbs 

• • 

the wild inountain-sidt, ifiid desolates the plain! 

Tlic hmnhlc cottage is everywhere assailed by 

him ; and the proud inansioiis of tfefc great jio 

longer escape. The preftessiftns most exposed are 

the pious ecKlc.siasl,ie, and skilful physician, whp 

fall daily beneath his stroke ! in,'thcse, and many 

similar situations, fve never feel out moment safe, 

% 

but rely on Providence and rpiictly proceed ! 

Can an individual think of self, when a whole 


.island presents before him so atliicting.a scene? 
Shall not a benevolait government take precau¬ 
tions against present and futipe Inirrors ? Ilowr 
often does liistory shew us Ireland alilicted in the 
same w ay ? And is not the iniswy of ^ler people 
the grand exciting cause of fever ? We left 
Marble-hill vvith some cohceritj lest its very wor¬ 
thy and enlightened possessor should suffer from 
this general pestilence, as he had complained of 
illness, and was confined lo his bed. 

In short, rny dear L., it hai been diffioUlt to 

* # 

avert melancholy, and pursue this walk with the 
same cheerfulness 'and .vigour as former ones. 
1 am far from holding gloomy and presumptuous 
ideas, which lead men to pronounce that the 
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universal calp.inity wliieh' pervades Ireland thk 
season, is the W(Jrk (A an angry Deity. I 
plainly.,, ^hat we have no occasion to fmpute ven¬ 
geance .to the exalted Creator ©f those,smiling 
scenes of natural beauty at this moment bursting 
on the view, and whose benevolence has provided 
every thing for the hapfiiness of man; the wretch¬ 
edness of this community, through whom we 
ln\ve wandered so, much, may well be traced to 

definite causes on earth, Vitbdut making Heaven 

* 

^ party to it. * 

I have the sweet hope that our ministei*s may 
lend their serious attention to‘the several letters 1 
have troubled them with, pourtraying the unex¬ 
ampled miseries we have witnessed. I have hope 
that they may go farther, and probe with undaunt-, 
ed hand the fundamental grievances of centurips, 
which have * oft . times ended in famine aivd 
pestilence ! I have placed before their eyes, in 
as strong^a view as possible, the sorrows of this^ 
afflicted and depressed people ! I have painted, 
without aggravation, btit with the pencil of truth, 
mournful and appalling scenes, which the pedes¬ 
trian alone could explore, and which no govern¬ 
ment could fully know. They have not neg- 
lecteij my repres^tations; but, in one letter, the 
ifledical board of Dublin, appointed by the secre- 
tary and lord-lieutenant, rely upon a plentiful 
harvest as likely ^o remove pestilence ^ 

Alas! my dear L., great as arc the bounties of 
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Heaven, they cannot reir/edfy the long-stand in o' 
error’s of man, and their**hearl-reuding conse¬ 
quences ! Thave Jaid before the British minister 
himself tlie unhappy state of Ireland from pre¬ 
sent suffering, and my fears that money bestowed 
6n public works might aggravate disorder, and 
not much relieve the peoj/le. I have drawn his 
attention, as well as the Irish secretary's, to the 
want of towns, hospitals, and dispen^ries, ip 
remote parts of Ireland, ^vhich increases public 
wretchedness, land manifests a long disregard, in , 
various succeeding ministries, to^lhe people of 
this noble and valuable island. Poetilence and 


foreign invasion form the two great tests of a 
well-governed population. If they spread and 
succeed in inflaming the mass, I should, say,— 
there has been greafr unhappiness here, and of 
old standing.” The material i.-i easily lighted 
up which has been allowed to ferment for cen¬ 
turies, and the conflagration often consumes those 
who have too inertly loolted on. If 1 could in¬ 
dulge the expectation that the? attention of go¬ 
vernment may be aroused by the testimony of 
an eye-witness beholding this nation writhing 
under pestilence, poverty, and famine, 1 should 
feel happy. Life is short, and 1;he idea of, the’ 
perpetuation of so many horrors is toq dreadful 
to bear without one great .eSfort to prevent it. 

The Irish .secretary has alrea4y done more to 
ameliorate the condition of this island than a 
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long' list of predecesssoi'st Much yet remains ; and 

among- otUeri^, sintferely \Vish he may continue, 
to preside here till much more be achieved. No 

1 •* I ' ^ 

pa,rty-feeliug has presided ih my breast. I have 
neither \vishcd to manifest acrimony against, nor 
servility to, ministers. It is their duty to attend 
minutely to tliis ifnliappy and long-sullbring 
island, and provide a powerful remedy instead of 
u ternpaviziug palliative. The volumes of his¬ 
tory, and the mournful scen'es of tJiis day,•ought 
not ta s|jcak in vain. If tlicy neglect the noble 
ojiportunity vt^hich peace atl’ords, their names ^vill 
go down, those of innumerable governors of 
Ireland, marked by the stigma of unjustly, im¬ 
politicly, and cruelly neglecting the fairest por¬ 
tion of the empire, and of leaving the pledges, 
charters, and treaties of Jinglish inonarchs un¬ 
fulfilled ! The general welfare of the cornmn- 
iiity alone has inlluenced me in the representa¬ 
tions I have made. It is time to do some great 
« ^ ^ « 
act of benevolence and justice to Ireland. Her 

present misery is a cogent arguiVient that a bad 
system has reigned too long, and that no feeble 
palliatives can remove mighty and overwhelming 
causes of evils. In the existing pestilence, 1 
‘traqe an effect. * In many other grievances, I ob- 
*serve others. But causes cannot be remedied by 
removing effects. A, distinguished and learned 
Protestant prelc^te, now no more, said to me one 
day’ in his palace,—Our people are lazy and 
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fiHJiy, and* dislike every‘species of industry.” 
His iVirdship pronounced on*the effect, but mount¬ 
ed not up to the cause. \ nation kept in a state 
of vassalaffe, can never have the vigorous inde- 

O'* O ^ a 

pcndence or the virtues of industry. Its idleness 
and vices are fruits of its syslfun, not ils nature, 
in this countrv ; for well does the Hard of Greece 
‘^inj*- with iuunortal truth,— 


p 

« 


n 


S]aveJ > lakes i>May virlncs.V 




* f* ^ 

Oil our wnv’lu're, we passed through flie small. 
villages of Woodfort, Mount SJuuiuon, and Sha- 
riff'; and repaired to* the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Martin, rector of a small ])aris]i'in tliese remote 
parts. He received us with gre^nt kindness and 
true liospitalitv, and invited us to breaktast, at 
which his amiable lad'5f gave us ( xcellent tea and 
cakes. To pedestrians, ha^ ing walked many 
miles in a cold uncomfortable morning, this was 
a.circumstance too agreeable to pa.ss over. Mr. 
Martin, sensible, well-informed, and educated, 
is placed here 011 a very small li,ving ; I believe, 
not much e.xccediiig £‘ipO per anpurn. Surely, 
this kind of thing is injurious and disgraceful to 
the Protestant church in Ireland. Ought not the 
very large livings to afford something to jgfleh 
scanty provision for a genyernan and scholar of 
fine feelings and talent, spending his life in a 
sequestered‘scene, and unable to perform all the 
offices of hospitality and charity he would wish ? 
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The Protestant clerjsjy ifi Ireland do a great doal 
of good. They *blend and hdrmonize thingsfinto < 
social^Rnd animated union^ an4 spread education, 
talents, and learning through this islan^. Their 
ti(hes‘ make them rationally independent, and 
are deducted from landlords more than tenants. 


Their glebe is their freeliold; and they help to 
form a counterpoise to a great and powerful aris¬ 
tocracy, i. But I should rejoice to see no living 
so'low as* Mr. Martin's^ and .think <£300 per an¬ 
num quite little enough for any Protestant rector 
or vicar; and the provision of £100 not more 
than suffici<jnt fo'r all curates in the Protestant 
church. To ntany excellent nien of it we are 
indebted in our walks for hospitality, when we 
called pn them. You, my dear L., I hope, m^y 
agree with me in these €entiments. However, 
I write not to you as oV any profession, but as 
an English gentleman of enlarged mind, finished 
education, and favourably disposed towards Ire¬ 
land. 

•r 

Within some uniles of this, the views of the 
Shannon grew magnificently fine. We seemed 
to walk alon|^the side of a long-spreading lake, 
rather than of a river. Lough-dring is, indeed, 
to Jbe considered as such, with the Shannon flow- 
•in^ into it. An island, with some ruins, and a 
venerable round tow'ej*, offered itself to our view 
in one part, as we walked along. .In another, 
wooded hills, or small mountains, formed amphi- 
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theatres round'the circling bays of this noble 
bo^ of water. The eye* dwelt on k with sur-_ 
prize land defight, and the S'hannon, so much ad¬ 
mired by us al Liini^rick and its environs, as •well 
as near Po^’tumna-caslLle, seemed now to surpass 
itself,—to expand, and assume grander beau¬ 
ties,—to delight in mountain-scenery, and run 
into creeks and inlets, 'whilst his waves, agi¬ 
tated by winds, which had arisen since early 
morning, dashing and foaming on the* shores,, 
almost confirmed the'illu^on fhat the, sea itself 
was before us ! '♦We saw several beautifiif ^aces 
contributing to adorn these romantic and won¬ 
derfully fine scenes ; but the general appearance 
of the country bespeaks poverty.. Few smiling 
cottages or good farm-houses enriched them. 
Nii^tiire had done every thing,—man little,—to 
make them all the eyo could desire. Scenes, 
which are not excelled by those of 'Wales or 
Switzerland, here sadden the mind, when it re- 
llccts on the destitute situation of the poor/noun- 
tain-cottager, and cannot repress a sigh in the 


midst of all their be^iuty. ' ^ 

The rain began to pour in torrents on us, as 
we ffot near Killaloe. The mountains were over- 
cast with dark mists, and the river looked gloomy 
as the storm swept over its surfac^. As we pso*- 
posed reaching this last nighty we continued our 
way, heavily drencheikwith rain, and almost pe¬ 
trified with cold. But we considered our labours 
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drawing to a close, and bore our inevitable in¬ 
convenience and suffertng patiently”. Is it yot 
well, my dear L., tti experience^ from time to. 
tiraCi .\vhat the people have to endure ? When 
tljey .go to market, or to chapel, or Jo church, 
must they not often* shiver under the storm, and 


drop with rain ? When business compels them, 
—when the sickness* of’friends call them abroad 


in the worst weather, they must endure all tliat 
.weather’*can inflict! Feeble age may bend be¬ 
neath it, ^d tender ybuth'shrink under its seve¬ 
rity. ft is good, surely, my docir L., to know 

what our fefjow-creatures suffer on such occa- 

« 

sions; and* if we recollecf liow badly they arc 
often clad in Ireland, even a tear may start! We 
arrived late in the evening at Killaloc. 

Believe me, yours, &c. 


LE ER XXV. 

• i 

Killarnvyy Noi\ 14, J817. 

MY D£4R L. 

We arrived some time ago in Cork, and hav¬ 
ing resolved to conclude our tour at Killarney, 
have arrived at it. Yesterday evening we 
were tempted to go out; and through the misty 
atmosphere of this •dull weather, obtained our 
first view of the Cakes of Killarney, They have 
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not gratified all^our expectations. ‘The sublime 

soi^ery ot the west of Ifeland is stiU too recent 
• in oiJT minds to perhiit us*to lobk with any de¬ 
gree of surprize or/ that*of Killarney. Tfie.wea- 
thcr and season' are* unfavourable. The,lower 
lake is certainly a fine body of ^atcr,» but not 
superior to Lough Mask, on which Lord Ty- 
rawley’s cottage is situated,* and falls far short of 
Lougli Corrib, near which is placed the Abbey 
of Cong. •• , 

VVejget out with th'e intferitioli of cailirig at Mr. 
Herbert's on our way, and of then pro*c(?eding 
to the beautiful demesne of Mucrujs. We found 
the worthy and amiilble family at Carrickbaue 

at home, and having paid our. respects, pro- 

% 

ceeded. But we had scarcely entered Mucruss 
de»nicsne, when rain began to fall. We per¬ 
sisted, however, in walking through the charming 
grounds of Mucruss, aucl viewing, inf their win¬ 
ter-dress, these romantic scenes. At length, w(j 
beheld the Turk-moniftain, raising his wooded 
summit and sides to tlie dark clouds. ‘ A foaming 
cascade hurried*from adjoitiing'mouulahis, and 
precipitated itself into Mucruss-lake. Th||wild 
grandeur of scenes, too well known for me to de¬ 
scribe, made us long pause. Summer was gone, 
and unclad and naked, this true Sublime sei/ed 
every faculty of the soul! ^The Deity, seemed 
more awful iii his works.. The contour* and 
shapes of ihc.mighty features of this wiiitcr-laud- 
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scape were plainer to the eye. ^There was silence 
too, and selitude,—companions of the sublin^ ; 
and not a bird ftitted across'the way. 

Mucruss Abbey is yeay ancient. ' The cloister 
ip^ very perfect; and the greaf yew-tyee, which 
you have rei^ of, fills its enclosure in a remark¬ 
able manner. It forms a sort of canopy, well- 
suiting the place. It w^s dark, and rained when 
we entered it. The corridores of this cloister 
were ddmp and chilly ; adjoining cells and pas¬ 
sages were full of bodies, 'coffins, and skeletons. 

Tlie*^ heavy rain made a chopping, gurgling- 
noise at shdft intervals, and otherwise no sound 
prevailed. * This noise resembled the .solemn and 
slow beating of a great pendulum. It seemed 
the voice of Eternity speaking to the globe, and 
warning one generation that another must sQon 
take its place ! The rec(»*ds of history mouldered 
beneath its breath, an^ all the varieties of men 
grew ridiculous in the mind’s view! Princes, 
emperprs, conquerors, statesmen, misers—all who 
endeavour to grasp most, and retain it longest, 
looked, in its "glante, the children of the hour 
pla^png in sun-shine, and accumulating toys and 
flowers in the land or verdant field. Again, and 
again, the solemn repetition of this apalling 
scumd recurred! Eternity itself opened to the 
soul ; but, like space without beginning or end, 
involved it in painfpl obscurity ! ’Time seemed 
a partial measure, and the life of man a moment 
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—a speck—scarcely allowing' him opportunity'to 
l^k around and reflect, *w'jien extinguished by 
deafti, the gloomy master**of the spot where we 
stood. , One grand truth brightened through this 
melancholy chaos, that to do good to "^lltiw- 
man, is the only means to ’impart value* to, and, 
as it were, extend this moip^nt of existence. 
This is the only sure I’netfiod to obtain the ap¬ 
probation of a great Deity; himself beneficent, 
and always encouraging his creatures 4o benefit 
ccnce^ by its pleasing results*! Froga^this Way 
of stamping value on our hour of life, nothing- 
should deter. Does ina;ratitude of the blackest 
kind return perfidy and ruin for aD the kindest 
offices of generosity and ])rotect'ion ? Let it be 
its own punishment! Heaven, or its own con¬ 
sciousness, will inflict enotn'-h. * Mankind'cannot 

be answerable for the faults of individuals. Let 

% 

ns go on in our course ; and, uudete’rred by any 
ingratitude, calumny, or disappointment, give 
to our own existence that peifumed, charm, 
whose fragrance revives the dying being, and 
hovers on his tomb, ere it ascedds to heav^ I' 
The monuments, the cloister, and the ruined 
walls of Muernss Abbey, long detaiiied us, as 
the dark shadowed mountains, and the. cold 
blast of November, gjtve deeper horrors to (he^ 

scene. , 

As we left Mucrussf demesne the evening dark¬ 
ened. We had scarcely time to.reach Killarnev 

2 p 
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•toidiuner. The Catholic Bishop of Killarney re- 

u 

ceived us inathe most pleasing manner;, and ent^- 
tained us very handsomely. Some select friends 
dined.with him, and the evenihg passed away in 
rational and useful conversation. This very re- 
spectable prelate of the Catholic church saw Lord 
Harrowby lately here; and having waited on him', 
and, in a manly and perspicuous way, which is pe¬ 
culiarly his own, stated 4.0 and argued the case of 
the Irish'Catholic bishops with him. That noble 
lord, I understand, reteived him with politeness 
and can'dour. Such a proceeding* always pleases 
me in Catholics, as the more they come forward 
in this temperate and frank manner, the sooner 
may conviction reach the English mind. The 
more intercourse English ministers, or nobles, 
have with Irish Catholic bishops, I will ventu.re 
to say, the more will their prejudices and fears 
give way^ Talents and erudition distinguish this 
worthy prelate, and he is not at all singular among 
his brethren. »To-morrow we go to the Upper 
Lake, to take another winter view of these sublime 
scenes ! In another day I shall bid you farewell, 
&c. &c. 
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LETTEIWtXVl. 

* Killamey^ Nov, 16, 1817* 

MY DEAR t, * 

• ^ 

• The lower class of the people of Kerry seem 
to us of smaller statur,e, pocfrCr, and less inde¬ 
pendent in mind than the mountaineers of the 
west. We arc now in that district yvhere the 
tyraiyiy of kings, and of, the ^arls of .Desinon'd, 
and the military law in Elizabeth’s* has 

done the human race no service. . We shall nof 
be able to sec inucl\ of this coant^^, however. 

Mr. Weld’s elegant performance will give you 
more knowledge than I can offer you> at the 
conclusion of long and laborious peregrinations, 
and at this season of Jhc year. 

The population is* great, and, am told, 
amounts in this county to two hundred thousand, 
which calculation, applied to the whole island, 
Vvill produce, at least,* six millions. The truth 
cannot be disguised, and cannot be too often 
repeated, that this immense pcfpulation is daily 
on the increase. 

The ingenious and respectable Mr. Townsend 
properly remarks, in his excelUnt hjstoryof the 
county of Cork, that mere numbers shoulcl,*n<^ 
be relied on in argiynent! • It is very true; and, 
above all, not in a threatening way; but, on the 

2p3 
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othoi’ hand, a‘ vast population springinjj up in 
this island oi^lif not*to be disregarded. In 
whole recent toiir, ’of inore* thaq six hundred 
miles, through Munster and <Coniii!tugiit, from 
Cork,to the extremity of Mayo ; and from Erris 
to ‘the* ce^itre of Kercy, the fact has presented 
itself te our eyes of an innumerable and increas-* 
ing population! In Kerry they complain heavily 
of hig'h rents. Tlicir drpadful pressure, through 
Munster, (Connaught, and Leinster, vve have but 
too'muclr ascertaLned.< They appear iiv this 
county^»' irVild and obliging people; are well- 
looking and intelligent, and inclined to be in¬ 
dustrious, ^l^hc lihen manufacture is established 
a little among them, and of the coarse.st kind. 
Market-towns, and encouragement for remote 
parts, a/e wanting. 

Our walk to-day was a sl]^^)rt but laborious one. 
Asweascepded the hills above Mucruss, the view 
of jthe lower lakes of Killarney was extremely 
fine. Mucruss demesne and house, forming a pe¬ 
ninsula of the most beautiful shape, and rich with 
evergreens, appeared just below ! Its still verdant 
grounds, beautifully varying, were indented by 
the lakes on either side; and the ancient abbey, 
once the quiet seat of piety and learning, in this 
rfemote spot, towered among the dark trees ! 
Tfife great lake, hemmed in by mountains on 
oTie side, spread far*ip the,view! Its wooded 
islands, Itiisfallen, and others, spotted its placid 
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The distant courilry to t!fc ri»lit; (lie 
towh of Kiilafney sending up its smoke as (he 
day cle^fcd up; various JiamlelSj and fiu*cglti- 
tivated bnds, fillecf up the |)ictme ! C^se'^e- 
sidc us, Turk arose in wo6ded majesty, and the. 
^lang’Cstou mountains behind, encompassed oiir 
way. A more encluuiling scene 1 have never 
beheld ; not to be surpassed, J am sure, in Italy, 

I 

Switzerland, or any other couniry. ' . • 

Tritvellers coming froin Kenmarc*?/nd Bantry 
meet this viev\*, 1 reeoimnend it as theljest way* 
of approaching Killarney; but the road is nar¬ 
row, mountainous, * and not pass‘(A)lc for any 
heavy carriages. Either on liprsc-back or on 
foot it may be easily passed. On turning Irom 
this noble view, we proceeded tlirongh *a wild 
and sublime mountain'^len, formed by the jVJan- 
geston, Turk, and other mon>itains. A ra[)id 
river, swollen with the late rains, ran near us on 
the left, and foamed over the ro'cks in-its bed. 
Not a cotta'jre was to be seen: not a bird heard. 
Nature reigned in majestic sile'iice through the 
mighty scene. Winter poured all his waters to 
increase the mountain torrent-s, and his moisture 
made the sides of the glen more verdant. Misty 
clouds floated near, and reslei! on the propd^ 
summits above, or spread gnd rolled along the 
intervening chasms. This wjjd way led us, at the 
distance of‘six miles, to an approach to,the 
upper lake of Killarney^. It is usual 16 reach it 
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by water. TRfe vv^^atberhad prevented,us doin^r^), 
We crossed part of a mountain, arid, found it be¬ 
neath. It is small, and encircled by chains of 
mountains in the most picturesque manirer. From 
a high rock, whose lichen-covered side was 
perpendicular next ^the lake, we beheld it; 
its woods, cottages, and tributary rivers, re¬ 
sembling a clear reflecting mirror, placed directly 
under our eyes ! A profusion of evergreens made 
the pi'’tv'*"ef charming, and mountain-scenery loses 
' but little by the absence of summer! In winter, 

lakes and rivefs are fuller, and the clearness of the 

1 ‘ 

air often makes the outline of mountains more 
distinct and effective. Winter favours reflection. 


and we now calmly enjoyed Killarney—divested 
of a summer dress, and also of the gay crowfis 
who often gdmire it in the fine season. These 
awful scenes oV winter-picturesque strengthen 
and animate the mind. The difficulties attending 
their attainment are suitable to man, and invigo¬ 
rate him by exercisp. Few ha,ve the wish to 
purchase winter pictures of the sublime, by fa¬ 
tigue and cold ; but, when they do, they are 
amply recom})euced. A river connects the upper 
•and ‘lower la kg. A very humble cottage here 
oaffbrded us potatoes and some water. Captain 
Herbert’s politeness had supplied us with better 
provision, or we had* less enjoyed the romantic 
scene. In this cottage poverty proclaimed her em¬ 
pire ! The little arable land near it paid a veryh igh 
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Ijent, and .the ^peasant uig^hed in sorrow arni^iilst 
me4)eauties of KiUarney 'Tlve faitiily were ga¬ 
thering jtheir winter harvest of potat 9 es m a 
scanty field, stony,* and bfarren-looking. ’* 

I doubt, my dear L., whether this boasled 'and 
•prolific vegetable has been really advantageous 
to Ireland. Before SU \V^aHer Raleig'h intro¬ 
duced it, they had better food. From their 
cattle lliey were supplied with milk and butter. 
Thei|* flesh gave plentifyl repast. Coen supplied 
bread. Hou^y formed a specie.s of 'wis^e^ Jl^'ish, 
fruit, and various vegetables, completed their 
supplies. , » ^ 

TIic population w^as less, because there was a 
smaller quantity of food, which-is in fact its baro- 
rneter. But they were better fed, less crowded, and, 
therefore, happier as^to local advantages. This 
vegetable has spread with astonishing and rapid 
diffusion. The climate and soli suit it. Planted 
about two hundred -years in Ireland, it has at 
least quintupled the population. Butr the best 

food of man-*-meat, corq, butter, &c, is almost 

# 

all exported now, or only usfed by tlia better 
classes ; the immense mass of thei people has b»it 
miserable food; for daily meals of potatoes, 
morning and evening,, often H’itliout mRk, are 
sorry repasts; the increase of numbers, ds.I^p- 
land is now situate^, is re&lly increase of wretch¬ 
edness ! ^ think, however, as neither potatoes 

nor men can be ejasily extirpalted, that it ns the 
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duly o'i government to nianage this great family, 
of the Irish ifatio^ as well as^t can, under tlje^ 
circumstances. The generatiye pninciple can 
only be checked by want of food; andj as it 
aboUndli in Ireland, employment at hothe, and 
vent abroad—in other words—manufacture and. 
emigration shouUltbe, formed into two great 
channels for its vast and daily increasing snper- 
tluity ! 

‘On our jreturn we croifsed the mountains^ and 
obtained noble panorama of the whole lakes of 
Killarney and their connecting river. We could 
scarcely credit‘our senses t^at the whole cele¬ 
brated lakes tay before us. To the right spread 
the Lower Lake fas a great expanse of the county 
of Kerry surrounded it, and we imagined we saw^ 
its outlet to the sea, and the winding river con¬ 
veying its waters there, its many islands faintly 
appeared, and itfe blue waters seemed blending 
with the flattened shores;—to the left the Upper 


Lake, embosomed and suwk amongst mountaiust 
and now distant^ froi/i us! Tine connecting 
stream.winded through the romantic glen close 
to us, wandering and varying as it ran, amongst 
scenes of ('M|uisite local and rclired beauty ! 

.Her® then, my ^lear L., on this spot, is the con- 
s^mjriUtion and end of our labours 1 This com¬ 
prehensive* landscape «.xceeds our wishes. From 
this eminence, not only the wonderful beauties 
of Killarncy, buf this soutlmm and romantic 
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,^tremity. of Ireland^ ;^pears to meet our vUw ! 
Thjg various bays and iiijets of the sea ap- 
proximajie to us!. From its domestic §/cenes we 
naturally extend c*u* thcfughts, in such a situa- 
tioiij to external ones! . » * 

• Kerry presents many facilities to the invader, 

and has often witnessed hijs fltf c*ts or his presence! 
At Ban try, the providence of God and the mis¬ 
takes of the enemy saved us. The conduct of the 
Earl^of Bantry, and son^e otl^er gentlemen of fl\e 
county of'Cork, was exemplarily this 

occasion. The government and military depart¬ 
ments were so ill prepared, biiaf, it is said, the 
cannon-balls would not fit the artillery* hastily 
brought to Bantry Bay. The’ chief resistance, 

if the French had lauded, would have been from 

# • 

Lord Bantry’s tenarpry, 1 am informed !—an 
evident proof how such an island ajj Ireland can 
be best defended at all points. ‘ 

In another letter I shall dravy your attention 
to some thoughts Avhich crowded on m^ mind in 
this very interesting spoj:. Shall then bid you 
farewell, and release you from the pains of read¬ 
ing long letters, recounting the humble wander¬ 
ings of pedestrians in this neglected island. 

Wc had just time to arrive t^ a late dinner at 
Mr. Herbert’s, of Carrickbanc. He was nol hint- 
self at home, but Captain'Herbert, of the navy, 
and his brother, allowed us to feel no want of 
hospitality. Mr. Herbert's amiable aruHovely 
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daug^hters gave it additional charms^ and soni& 
very pleasing societywho joined the dinner¬ 
party, completed the enjoyment of •on^ of tlie 
pleasantest and most ra*tional*evenings wd spent 
on burlloijr. ^ I am truly yours, &c. &c. % 


LETTER XXVII. 

(Jarrichhmity (Killarntyy) Nui\ 15, 1817. 

MY DEAR^ L. 

The golden sun has just risen, and cast over 
the lakes his delightful radiance ! All nature en¬ 
joys the.cheering light, and the opposite moun-.^ 
tains look, as in summer, kghtly shadowing the 
serene bosom of the waterS^ and glowing in vari- 
ouSi parts with morning’s rays ! Ross Castle, on 
its peninsula, brightens aS they touch it, and 
Innisfallen crowns the lakfe ! This is an exceed¬ 
ingly pretty place .of Mr. Herbert’s; on the lake ; 
the hohse is small, but elegantly rural; and the 
lawns, evergreens, and masses of rock, which strike 
the eye, with abundance of the purest picturesque, 
nrtake^lthe place •a fairy scene, even in winter. 
Frotn this hospitable roof I date my last letters! 
Beneath it every charm of sQciety has combined 
to give the end of our extensive wallqs the air of 
a pleasant excursion happily terminated ! Could 
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• * * * * 

think tHat this auspiciots sun-risUig, which has 

offered the lakes of KiBhrneJ^ to iny delighted 
eyes ffdoi these window^ dressed in tlfe.glow of 
a June morning, betokened a happier dawn for 
Ireland, and that thus her wintry storms, and 
rains, and sufferings, were to^end in serene^ long- 
wished happiness!—my pen would tremble with 
joy, and the gentle hctpe of feebly contributing 
to her relief, throw a charm round tlie elos^ of 
this Your .surpassing description ! 

In taking h retrospect, for a tew mbfnents, pf 

all we have observed in Ireland, these five years, 

dating from the first walk to Bag«iud Bun until 

% 

now, a painful impression remkains! 

You have encouraged me to publish these 
•letters, and truth must guide me in my*conclud¬ 
ing, as well as precdQJng reflections ! 

Indiflerent agriculture among the people at 
large, little manufacture, and excessive popula- 
.tion agitated to madness, or •sunk in despon¬ 
dency—the most generous virtues, mixed with 
faults—too great admirafion df,wealth-^too much 
love of power, instead of independence;—in one 
word, want of suflicient and thorough cultivation 
of the intellect, by education and study-abun¬ 
dance of natural genius withering in sequestered 
scenes—the purest patrio/ism, devoid of niafig- 
nity or ambition—real piety—too much vanity 
and pride* increased, however^ by a sense of op¬ 
pression—much petl^ despotism still remaining ; 
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—two great churches, J^lfe establisheif and th^ 
Cntholic, not sufficrieully hanndnized,—flie hvWer 
trided witii, rather th^n properly.treatM hjr Eng¬ 
land ; —-^dissenters, of severa'i sects, extrcnjcly 
res[)ectdblq, industrious, and enlightened;—a 
governrnent too distant to observe every tiling, * 
and too dependeiit* oit the representations of 
others;—invincible courage in the people ;—the 
tender regagi’ds of love, and the virtuous all’cction 
of faithful'females,* bri^hten'ing the gloom of 
oppre^'tt'ii*;—all this have we observed in Ire¬ 
land ! A Deity has showered down his bounties 
on her, but ji. bad system has paralyzed her 
powers, and turr^ed many of her virtues into 
vices. Her wounded sensibilities have re-acted 
ag'ainst herself, and against England ! • 

In Flanders 1 have seen^a picture totally dif¬ 
ferent. England herself, itndcr kings and chief¬ 
tains,—under Roman tyranny, and Saxon hep¬ 
tarchy, presents an unpleasiiig exhibition. What^ 
is the plain inference to be drawn from the ob¬ 
servations we have <nade ? Is it nol that Ireland 
hasnev^r had a good constitution, and still wants 
itl Nearly twenty years of an union has pro¬ 
duced nothing. Five years ago, iny dear L., 
when r employed*’myself in undertaking a de- 
fefictf of the chief magistrate, the present Prince- 
Regent, and, at the sar/ie time presumed, with 
sincere good wishes, to advise the great body of 
this nation, \\e were at war: I thought lime should 
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be allowed by the public for great mea^yres^for 
Ireland to be* brought* forward, bj^ government, 
Uor^plete And universal peace ba^ reigned abbve 
two yeaj'.s !* The; most painful part cd* .jny re¬ 
trospect is,—to consider, and to acknqwle^dge, 
timt my own hopes for Ireland are irustrated, 
'and that 1 cannot ofler the extenuation for.delay 
in redressing her grievances^ m peace, which I 
did in war! * 


On a very affecting occasion, when the malady 
of onr revered sovereign, im 1788, .thVeatened a 
snspension*of*his functions, the Irish p6\>|ilT^Utia- 
nimoiisly paid the most grateful homage to the 
virtues of (he hoir*apparent, in trussing liitb with 
their destinies without any resjrictibn! Tt was 
no party-question. Men on all sides decided 
IJor that generous act. That illustrious prince 
holds the sceptre now. He well knows that I 
would not pronounce 8ne opinion disadvantage¬ 
ous to the throne of England ! I have irtcuwed 
the displeasure—I had almost said vengeance— 
of parties, for advocafing its safety and inde¬ 
pendence, w'hhn the destroyer of nations yet 
ruled. I now, with equal zeal, cannbt Ifesitate 
to declare that the best way to secure the crown 
of England for a long line of royal successors, is, 
to ameliorate the condition of Ireland ^ so effec¬ 
tually, that all may enjoy the British .laws, and 
local despotism be made fqr ever to disappear. 
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The half-accomplished Work of Henry the Se^ 
cond yet upbraids hi^ sgocessors ! The charter^ 
Henry the Third is stiU pledged to give- the ^jri^ 
equal laws and liberties! The hand of the immor¬ 
tal William is scarcely mouldered away, which 
promised them these privileges in the treaty of 
Limerick! If the French had friends in Ireland^ 
during the late war (and authorities on all sides 
have said so), it is wise^ to prevent greater, and 
similar future danger! The Prince-Regent, in 
reflecting on the admiration of the usurper of 
Fraihsiy in any portion of his Irish^subjects, may 
say to his English council, in the words of Galba, 
— Nero, apessimo quoque semper desiderabitur; 
— mihi, et tibi providendum est, ne etiam' a bonis 
desiderabitur !” Other foreign tyrants may arise, 

I shall have performed a second great duty, in 
taking pains to lay beforq, his Royal Highness a 
state of wretchedness in Ireland which is appalling 
to think of; and in now awakening all his attention 
to the state of s^n island which must prove the bul¬ 
wark or the bane of his empire. His Royal High- 
^ness can never bqhold what I ha/e seen; but I 
have endeavoured to present the misery of mil¬ 
lions, and facts, observed by a pedestrian, to his 
view! I have laboured to revive the past in his¬ 
toric ^sketches, ir order to dispel prejudice, to inr 

' I 

striict alLsides, and thus extract good from past 
misfortune or mistake. I hj|ye given delineations 
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of the actual situation of Ireland, taken fsom 
^ig^ture, arid not exaggerated; notibr gratifying 
pariy,—neither for applaillke nor emolument. 

You, «my dear.*L., have read my leflers with 
indulgence, and your approbation will ever.be 
valued by me. I shall (Jkll on you io-morrow 
’to travel with me through my last. Let us then 
place the maps of Ehrojie, and of the other 
quarters of the globe, before us. We have ob¬ 
served history; let us now look to the futppe. 
The Atlantic ocean rolfs on’every‘side of.this 
southern prorrtoiitory, and almost compels the 
subject, before I close my obseryations on Ire¬ 
land. 


LETTER XXVIll. 


KillanKy, A'ov. |6, 1817. 

MV DEAR L. 

I CALL you to*your promised Ik'd!:. I shal| now 
give you seme of the thoughts which occurred 
to me at the lake. It must be matter for serious 

I' ^ 

contemplation, what the future fate of thtg fine 
island may be, in relation to o*l?er parts of *Eu-^ 
rope. History gives an heajt-rending picture of 
what it has been, and teaches how long it has 
existed without flourishing as it.ought. It§ in- 
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sul,ar position 'and nature make its governmeiu 
extremely dif^cult for *EJngland, unless, by sUj^ 
dying the charadler <jf its inhabitants; the /nost 
suitable laws and constitution‘;be giVeii it which 

t ^ , 

the.case requires. To throw some light on that 
character«has been part of my object in the let¬ 
ters 1 have addressed to you. It is quite vain to 
think the Irish c'haralUef can be totally assimi¬ 
lated to that of the English. The former requires 
CiVen milder laws than the latter; and a grand 
mistake has-been iHade'^in giving Ireland the re- 
. verseT'’ ^n island cannot be governed exactly in 
the same way p,s any adjoining part of an empire. 
Thus, Jamat^ca is allowed tonsiderable latitude 


in governing hqrself; and her customs, manners, 
and character, are favoured by her own laws. 

Distant provinces, such as Canada (and fo,r- 
merly North America), and Hindostan, call for, 
and claim *the ,same in'Bulgence. The insular 
state, or extreme distance, preserves a distinction 
of charp.cter between the main body and mem¬ 
bers of an empire. Rational liberty, or vassalage, 
are the two principled forgovemihg the island or 
distant province, which the parent-government 
may choose. Ireland, down to the reign of hi^ 
present majesty, and South America, to this mo- 
meut, under Sphin, shew the effects of the latter; 
—^the former is the true principle. But we want 
it well expanded, and applied really, not imper¬ 
fectly, here. 7-'o secure us from all danger from 
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foreigners,^ Ibe* counlry^miist be made eiftirdy 
h%)py. S.tQrms mq^st ever^mak^ thcfexternal de- 
fence of islqjids by a parent-country uncertain. 
The excess of popijlatiom in Ireland, is 4n in¬ 
creasing aause of danger; it is always gSnefat- 
ipg discontent, and attracting invasion ! The 
want of just rights and ^libenties, is another 
great co-operating cause of dissatisfaction. The 
one and the other are pregnant with local and 
political misery. If,the% are left to apt on Ird"- 
land, what oonsequences may not ensae^ ^ ^ • 

If the United States of America become a ' 
great maritime power, and bei hereafter at war 
with England, how many expeditiorfs may cross 
the Atlantic, bringing arms and ^supplies? Men 
w ill not be wanting in Ireland. Transport? not 
ii'fecessary; and information of such expeditions 
may tardily arrive in England. The Spanish ar¬ 
mada did not conquer England,*but was nearly 
the means of liberating Ireland. 

Jn Edward the Secoiiwi’s time, if the ’warlike 
young king of .Connaught^ had been less preci¬ 
pitate, and Bruce more prudent, the English 
power had fallen. In Henry the Sixth’s time, the 
Duke of York might have secured Ireland for his 
family, had he not had higher vi§ws. In that of 
the first Charles, a man of military and [>oliCioala 
genius might have easily caused the cduntry to 
throw off the yoke of England. If James the 
Second had Been any thing but A pusillanimous 
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tynRot; Ireland vvas^lost (,0 the parent-country! 
In 1798, Lord Ldward' Fitzgerald nearly eman¬ 
cipated her. ‘ 

In 1811, I am well informed, a person ac¬ 
quainted with this island and her resources, in 
talents, itatural advantages, and great popula¬ 
tion, contrived tp,wait on the late emperor of 
France, at Meiidon, hear Paris. He presented 
a petition from a friend‘(imprisoned for some fri¬ 
volous cause, by the police), and contrived to in- 
sertin it hi&’ own name, with some strong;' hints 
regarding Ireland. The v.^ary cdnqueror, then 
meditating the degradation of Russia, and the 
subjugatiomof all sovereigns, received the person 
with coolness, never read the paper, or conversed 
with him ; but asking him a slight question, said 
rudely ,*—Melez vous de vos affaires,” and dis¬ 
missed him. A eonversafion might have arisen, 
and steps might have been then taken, fatal to 
England, 

But the state of the Continent promises not 
repose. It will be difficult for France to be con¬ 
tented with a Jtmg and his family, imposed by 
the military force of foreigners! Had other mear 
sures followed Waterloo,—had a convocation 
front the great interests of France been assem¬ 
bled at Paris,—and had France been left to 
choose some other ^branch of her royal family, 
as England did in 1688, oi^ to form her monarchy 
as she pleased, better things might be hoped. The 
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future is the rn»re dangyou* for Ireland. Whe- 
tHfer such x>pinion as to be^erroneous or 

not,lhe jpresent the golden moment jto seize, 
to averk, or render impradicable all filture inva¬ 
sions and'civil war! * * 

* • 

, The immortal William well understood of how 

» 

much importance the thprq^gh settlement of Ire¬ 
land was to England. He came, not the oppres¬ 
sor of her religion and liberties, but ^o protect 
them. To make England stro.ng agairi«t foreign 
despotism, he wished Ireland to be plicih'vl,’ 
dressed, and happy. His foresight was just. May 
England now use it., • * 

Your great country, my dear L., should cast 
away all religious and national ^prejudice here¬ 
after. As long as she holds the great body of 
tlTc population unredressed in Ireland, so. long 
must expence, danger, land uricertayity for the 
future, continue. Her fnndamdntal law.s were 
made against arbitrary power, not against any 
religious sect of Christians in the. empire.* 1 wish 
not Catholic ascendancy in, Ireland, more tlian I 
do Protestant; But, until CatlTolics are ‘fully 
relieved, and enjoy equal privileges, local des¬ 
potism, that which Henry the Second came for 
ever to extinguish, must exist. , This must al¬ 
ways occasion the English government: to’ Ue.j» 
less beloved. Every' petty*tyrant is ready to 
call out, “ disatfection," if*an oppressed victim 
hut groans. ‘England has not yrf discovered *hrr 

2 § 9 , 
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tri^e iiUerest. Let party-principles cease to pre- 
sidoj and thcf* cabinet Itself be the spot whence 
complete justice to Ireland shall'emanatef and 
the future »need not be feared'^ NegldCf of the 
miserable population of their states,#cast the 
kings of' Europe at the feet of revolutionary 
France) The same thirijg in Italy, nearly made 
Hannibal master of Rome. If France and North 
America ever unite to attack this Sicily of Eng- 
Rud, the transatlantic Carthage may succeed 
betff^thaa the Mediterranean oiiQ. «• 

In me late war, martdlo-tow'ers were built 
round Ireland^ op a coast of seven or eight hun¬ 
dred miles Extent, and cost the empire above a 
million of mom^fy. The mere statement of the 
fact declares thu impracticability and extreme 
folly of the plan. No large island can be thfis 
defended. Martello-tovjers are better fitted for 
little islands in* a lake. What shall be the fu- 
tiire defence } 


Edward the‘Third, the most glorious and suc¬ 
cessful of English rnonarchs, tried jin union in vain! 
He attempted k) govern by party, and partial laws, 
and system. Shall we do better, if his errors be 
not henceforth avoided.? As iny respect for the 
memory of Mr. Pitt increases, I the more wish 
the" union he sketched may succeed! But he 
made a treaty with a small portion of the people, 
and left out the great body. Having given them 
jnopes of relief* he ought not to haVe returned to 
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jpffice it' he*coirid not reqjifethem ; but 1 tfiirik I 
perceive, 4:hat a g©d-like,jTlotiye for the safety 
of the wholes empiKe impelled him. It vindicates 

him! • • ' 

• • 

My veheration for the name of Mr^ Ft)X,*to 
whom, and not to his party, (and to whom I 
never owed anv oblio-aiioB,) f'was attached, is 
great; but I think he sl\ould no.t have forborne 
to make some elfort to redress the popylation of 
Ireland. The fond idea of pgace, however, hS- 
sorbed his Iriind ! Without resolviu^Vjyi'-l^di- 
ately to relieve IrelanS, it were better for his owm ’ 
fame he had never i)ecome miniver in 1806.— 
These great men have left the empire very far 
from consolidated ! * 

It is no idle dream of power I wish to set be¬ 
fore the Irish nation. J consider their happiness 
and prosperity to be inseparably linked with 
England’s friendship ! It is that rational inc^e' 
pendence at home, under the British govern¬ 
ment, which Flanders long enjayed under Aus¬ 
tria, or Norway under Denmark, to which I 
wish them to point their thouglfls! The*Irish 
themselves will be happier in such a state than 
any other! The wild and detestable phantom 
of mistaken liberty, otight not delude them. 
It is but licentiousness, and love of power and > 
revenge compounded ! Thc^ are a nation more 
suited to act and execute,* than to govern and 
plan. Their astonishing and m’ercurial talents 
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indy have abundant'rqojn, uiidefti good systenj 
of domestic freedom* J^estowad by England. But, 
such ^arrangement will not .suffice for future 
times altofgether. Tlfe hive overflows !' It is, 
therefore, the duty pf the British gdvernment 
to provide a place for young swarms to fly off to, 
and rest in! . 

I 

British statesmen m^y employ the superfluity 
in fertilising vacant lands elsewhere; and if 
they mixi the colony rvith. the ingenious and 
edii^;il»‘d'Scotch, it will be better. 'If the Flo- 
ridas could have been gained from Spain for 
this purpose, ft might have Jbeen well, 

I acknowledge, my dear L., that having 
walked and miifgled among these most interest¬ 
ing, .talented, and long-oppressed people, 1 feel 
a heavy melancholy super-add itself to that*l 
have so mi\ch been subj#;ct to, in the reflection, 
that their chains may be allowed to rust longer 
upon them ! 

’ Perhaps civil .war andfforeign arms may again 
desolate these plains,,these vallies, and villages, 
where we havtf wandered or reposed ! If, from 
remote times, this once happy island has been 
tortured by the alternate miseries of foreign inva- 
sion,*and local* tyranny, shall not fainting na- 
♦iure'be at length relieved ? Shall not the prince 
and ministers, who tompleted the overthrow of 
the late tyrant of the Continent, turn their eyes 
to this noble people, who contributed their best 
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«blood^ and bcnst genera^ ,to* the glorious cause ? 
ShaU thoydiavc anxiety ^ ladjwst Continent, 
and leave their own empire pregnant with future 
dauffei*? Tlie coiKtitutifln is not a Ibigot. Its 
j)aternal*arnis should equally cover and prefect 
•all! 

• • 

Our pedestrian toils no^K ertd. When this fail- 
island shall still bloom, ,aiid the great empire to 
which* it belongs be increasing hi glory and 
strength, such humble itoils.rnay be* long‘for¬ 
gotten; biil,’]f the departed spirit cati loeiiiSack 
to earthly scenes, iny satisfaction will be un¬ 
clouded in beholding lreland*happv, through a 
long withheld restoration to her rights and liber¬ 
ties ; her people no more beift to the soil by 
unspeakable misery, and pressed by want and 
malady, as now ; and jeal concord established in 
the British isles. 1 shail feel that I laboured for 
this great end, and if others accomplish it, shall 
be gratified in having-contributed this effort for 
the people of Ireland,’which was due*to their 
merits, their misfortunes, and ^heir talents! 

I bid you, my dear L., heartily farewell* with 
every wish for your happiness and health, and 
am, most truly, 

J. B. TROTTER. 


• • 
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A COMPLETE DICPIONARY of MUSIC, explaining all the 
’Perms used in the Theory and Practice of that Science, a^d serving 
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An EASY GRAMMAR of NATyRM. and EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Plan of Goldsmhh'.s Grammy 
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as a Practical Elementary Rook, to simplify the Study of Philosophy 
in Schools. By the Rej^DAvin Blair. 6s. 
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Author. Is. , 

A PRACIlCAli GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANQUAGE, 
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